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Editors'  Foreword  and  Acknowledgements 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  report  on  the 
Archeological  Collections  Management  Project  for  Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park  in  Concord,  Massachusetts  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  ACMP  for  MIMA) .  The  size  of  the  report 
dictated  that  it  be  printed  in  four  separate  volumes.  This 
volume  contains  an  overall  introduction  to  the  ACMP,  three 
chapters  on  the  collections  from  sites  in  the  Fiske  Hill  area 
of  the  Park,  an  Addendum  with  additions  to  several  chapters  in 
the  other  volumes,  and  corrected  pages  for  Volume  4. 

Chapter  1  contains  a  discussion  of  the  issues  of  managing 
archeological  collections,  a  project  history,  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  with  the  MIMA 
collections.  Chapter  2  is  a  history  of  the  archeology  at  MIMA 
over  the  last  25  years,  and  Chapter  3  details  the  ACMP's 
methodology,  with  an  appended  glossary  of  artifact  definitions. 

The  Tables  of  Contents  for  Volumes  2,  3  and  4  are 
included  in  this  volume  so  that  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
appropriate  volume  for  the  chapters  on  specific  sites' 
collections.  Each  chapter  was  written  to  be  used 
independently,  although  the  introductory  chapters  in  this 
volume  should  be  consulted  for  general  information  about 
project  goals,  methods,  and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
collections  and  associated  data. 

This  report  is  the  culmination  of  three  years  of  work 
inventorying  and  reanalyzing  the  archeological  collections  at 
MIMA.  It  follows  three  previous  ACMPs  for  other  Parks  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Region.  It  differs  from  them  in  that  its  scope 
was  broadened  to  include  further  analysis  of  the  collections 
and  evaluation  of  site  interpretations  to  serve  as  background 
for  the  MIMA  Archeological  Project,  which  began  fieldwork  last 
summer.  We  hope  that  these  volumes  will  serve  that  function, 
and  that  they  will  aid  the  Park  in  the  management  and 
interpretation  of  their  archeological  sites  and  collections. 
We  hope  also  that  independent  researchers  will  find  the  data 
to  be  in  useful  form  for  their  own  studies. 

There  are  many  people  we  would  like  to  thank  for  their 
work  on  this  project  and  for  helping  to  produce  this  volume. 
The  introductory  chapters  were  written  after  the  site-specific 
chapters  were  completed  because  we  felt  that  the  overview  and 
methodological  concerns  could  best  be  described  when  the 
project  was  nearly  complete.  Linda  Towle,  Alan  Synenki  and 
Darcie  MacMahon  wrote  Chapters  1-3  respectively  in  1986  and 
early  1987.  This  resulted  in  Volumes  2  through  4  being 
printed  and  distributed  before  the  completion  of  this  first 
volume.  George  Stillson  wrote  the  Map  Construction  section  of 
Chapter  3  and  drafted  all  of  the  base  maps  used  in  this 
report.   George  also  took   the  photograph   which   appears  on  the 
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cover  of  this  volume.  Jeannine  Disviscour  pulled  together 
the  data  for  Appendix  3.3  from  the  MIMA  inventory  forms. 
Joyce  Fitzgerald  conducted  a  survey  of  historic  photographs  of 
MIMA  sites,  and  wrote  Appendix  3.4.  Many  of  the  photos  which 
Joyce  located  were  reproduced  in  this  report. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  Bridgette  Sullivan  of  the 
NPS's  Western  Archeological  and  Conservation  Center,  Jan  Bell 
of  the  Arizona  State  Museum,  and  Bill  Marquardt  of  the 
University  of  Florida  for  permission  to  cite  their  unpublished 
manuscripts  regarding  the  curation  of  archeological 
collections. 

The  collections  discussed  in  the  Fiske  Hill  chapters  were 
inventoried  between  1983  and  1985  by  John  Cheney  and  Jeannine 
Disviscour.  The  chapters  were  originally  drafted  in  1984  by 
Linda  Towle  and  subsequently  revised.  John  Cheney  researched 
the  Fiske  family  deeds  and  probate  inventories,  and  prepared  a 
draft  of  this  material.  Dr.  Joyce  Malcolm,  Historian  from 
Bentley  College,  reviewed  and  critiqued  the  Fiske  Hill  drafts, 
which  was  greatly  appreciated.  Orville  Carroll,  Historical 
Architect  for  the  North  Atlantic  Historic  Preservation  Center, 
provided  much  assistance  in  evaluating  the  cellarhole 
configuration  and  historic  photographs  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
house,  as  well  as  the  architectural  data  from  other  MIMA 
sites.  In  addition  to  his  architectural  expertise,  Orville 
recalled  many  of  the  archeological  excavations  at  MIMA  and 
provided  us  with  much  useful  information.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  Orville1 s  help  throughout  the  project. 

Steve  Butler  drafted  the  figures  for  the  Fiske  Hill 
chapters,  and  wrote  the  Map  Construction  sections  of  Chapters 
4  and  6.  Steve  and  George  Stillson  surveyed  the  David  Fiske 
site  which  allowed  us  to  reconstruct  the  Fiske  property 
boundaries,  as  shown  on  Figure  4.16. 

In  the  spring  of  1987,  we  received  additional 
documentation  from  archeologist  David  Snow  for  four  of  his 
archeological  projects  at  MIMA.  This  documentation  consisted 
of  field  notes,  sketch  maps,  artifact  analyses,  draft  reports 
and  photographs  for  four  sites.  Materials  from  Cordelia 
Snow's  fieldwork  at  four  other  sites  were  also  included.  This 
new  data  affected  our  analysis  of  these  sites.  Chapters  on 
two  of  the  sites,  Ebenezer  and  David  Fiske,  appear  in  this 
volume  and  have  been  revised  to  include  the  new  data. 
Chapters  on  the  other  six  sites  had  already  been  published  in 
Volumes  2-4  of  this  report.  We  have  therefore  included  a 
brief  summary  of  the  new  data  as  an  Addendum  to  this  volume. 
This  documentation  has  been  cataloged  by  MIMA  and  is  available 
for  future  researchers. 

Since  this  volume  was  printed  last,  we  were  able  to 
review  Volumes  2,  3,  and  4   prior  to   this   printing.    We  have 
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therefore  included  in  this  volume  replacement  pages  for  eight 
pages  in  Volume  4.  These  pages  contained  incorrect  ACMP 
artifact  inventory  data,  and  the  replacement  pages  are 
included  after  page  385  of  this  volume.  We  recommend  that  the 
reader  transfer  the  corrected  numbers  to  the  corresponding 
pages  in  Volume  4. 

The  word  processing  of  these  chapters  was  done  by  Barbara 
Kadlec  and  Antonetta  LoCoco.  Debbie  DiRusso  provided 
secretarial  assistance.  Without  their  hard  work,  this  volume 
would  not  have  been  completed. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  this  project,  it  was 
managed  by  Alan  Synenki.  In  1985,  Alan  became  the  manager  of 
the  MIMA  Archeological  Project,  and  Linda  Towle  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  ACMP.  The  ACMP  procedures  followed  for 
MIMA  had  been  developed  under  Alan's  direction  for  the  ACMPs 
at  the  other  Parks,  and  the  Fiske  Hill  area  sites  were 
inventoried  under  Alan's  direction. 

This  project  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  support 
of  the  staff  at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park.  Curator 
Lynne  Leopold-Sharp  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us, 
continually  going  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and 
exceeding  all  of  our  hopes  for  cooperation  and  assistance.  We 
also  give  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  Robert  Nash,  who  over 
the  years  has  provided  us  with  his  support  and  constructive 
recommendations . 

Finally,  we  extend  our  gratitude  to  Frank  McManamon, 
former  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Resources  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Region  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Frank  was 
instrumental  in  initiating  this  project,  and  has  been  a  major 
force  in  seeing  it  to  its  conclusion.  As  an  archeologist ,  he 
also  understood  the  requirements  of  dealing  with  archeological 
data,  particularly  data  which  has  been  previously  excavated, 
and  provided  us  with  the  managerial  support  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  this  project. 


Linda  A.  Towle  and  Darcie  A.  MacMahon 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts 
July  29,  1987 
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Part  I:  Archeological  Collections  Management 
at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 


Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  is  located  west  of 
Boston  (Figure  1.1)  in  the  towns  of  Lexington,  Lincoln  and 
Concord,  Massachusetts  (Figure  1.2).  This  park  was 
established  in  1959  to  commemorate  the  events  of  April  19, 
1775.  On  that  morning,  colonial  Minute  Men  confronted  British 
regulars  at  the  North  Bridge  over  the  Concord  River  and  fired 
the  opening  shot  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  addition  to 
the  area  around  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord,  the  Park  includes: 

portions  of  the  traditional  setting  along  the  route 
in  Lexington,  Lincoln  and  Concord. .. that  was 
traversed  by  the  British  on  the  epoch-making  19th  of 
April,  1775,  and  used  by  the  Minute  Men  and 
Provincial  Militia  to  turn  their  retreat  into  a 
rout.  Part  of  the  route  in  Lexington  and  Lincoln 
was  also  covered  the  night  before  by  Paul  Revere  on 
his  famous  ride  and  includes  the  site  of  his  capture 
(BNHSC  1958 :i) . 

The  Park  contains  approximately  750  acres  in  three 
parcels.  The  first  is  around  the  North  Bridge,  and  the  second 
is  a  small  parcel  around  The  Wayside.  The  third  is  a  four- 
mile  section  from  Meriam's  Corner  to  Fiske  Hill,  adjacent  to 
Route  2A  and  Lexington  Road  (Figure  1.2).  The  modern  road 
overlays  the  original  17th  century  country  road  in  many 
places,  and  is  now  known  as  "Battle  Road." 

During  the  last  25  years,  archeology  has  played  an 
important  role  in  locating  and  interpreting  18th  century  sites 
within  the  Park.  These  archeological  projects  have  produced  a 
large  collection  of  artifacts,  originally  estimated  at  150,000 
objects,  which  had  not  been  systematically  organized, 
conserved  or  cataloged. 

In  1983,  archeologists  from  the  National  Park  Service's 
Eastern  Archeological  Field  Laboratory  began  a  project  to 
reorganize,  inventory  and  reanalyze  the  archeological 
collections  stored  at  Minute  Man  Park  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  MIMA) .  The  three  chapters  contained  in  Part  I  of  this 
report  discuss  the  general  concerns  of  managing  archeological 
collections,  the  history  of  the  present  project,  a  history  of 
the  archeological  projects  that  have  been  conducted  at  MIMA 
over   the   last  25  years,  and  the  procedures  which  were  followed 
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ACMP  map   of  Massachusetts   showing 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park. 
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while  inventorying  the  collections.  Chapter  3  also  contains  a 
definition  of  the  artifact  categories  used  in  our 
classification  system. 

The  other  19  chapters  of  this  report,  contained  in  four 
volumes,  describe  the  results  of  this  Archeological 
Collections  Management  Project  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
ACMP) .  They  are  grouped  into  six  Parts,  five  of  which  reflect 
geographic  areas  of  the  Park.  The  last  Part  (VII)  contains  a 
single  chapter  on  miscellaneous  collections.  Each  of  the 
remaining  18  chapters  discusses  a  specific  site  at  MIMA. 
Generally  the  chapters  contain  comparable  information, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  problems  with  the  collections 
and  the  record  of  excavations,  a  summary  of  the  original 
excavators'  findings,  and  an  ACMP  reevaluation  of  site 
interpretation.  A  management  summary,  a  recommendations 
section  and  an  artifact  inventory  are  also  included  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter. 

In  many  cases  this  is  the  first  time  that  different 
episodes  of  site  research  have  been  synthesized  and 
evaluated.  The  ACMP  hopes  that  these  reports  will  pave  the 
way  for  further  research  use  of  the  collections,  and  for 
future  historical  and  archeological  research  at  MIMA. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

An  Overview  of  Archeological  Collections  Management 

There  are  only  two  logical  ways  that  cultural 
resources  can  be  preserved  for  future  generations: 
(1)  they  may  be  left  undisturbed  in  or  on  the 
ground;  or  (2)  they  may  be  permanently  housed  in  a 
museum  or  other  storage  facility.  The  first  method 
is  the  best,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  effect.... 
Given  the  difficulties  of  preserving  cultural 
resources  in  primary  context,  the  logical  conclusion 
is  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  our  extant 
cultural  resources  will  be  preserved  in  secondary 
context;  in  other  words,  in  museums  and  storage 
facilities  (Christenson  1979:161). 

A  crisis  in  curating  archeological  collections  has  been 
recognized  among  archeologists  and  collections  managers  during 
the  last  decade  (Marquardt  et  al.  1982:410;  Synenki  1985a). 
This  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  two  major  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  archeological  fieldwork. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  a  conservation  ethic  was 
adopted  by  most  American  archeologists  which  demanded  that 
archeological  sites  be  left  unexcavated  unless  they  were 
threatened  by  imminent  destruction.  Concurrent  with  this 
conservation  approach,  federal  laws  and  guidelines  were 
implemented  which  required  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
federally-funded  projects  on  archeological  resources  (McGimsey 
and  Davis  1977:9-14).  If  negative  impacts  could  not  be 
avoided,  mitigation  was  required,  which  often  resulted  in 
further  excavation  of  the  threatened  sites. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  conservation  ethic,  archeologists 
began  keeping  all  materials  recovered  during  excavation, 
regardless  of  whether  they  related  directly  to  the  main  focus 
of  their  present  research.  These  materials  would  therefore  be 
available  for  unanticipated  future  research  purposes.  As  new 
techniques  became  available  in  other  disciplines,  additional 
types  of  materials  were  collected.  For  example,  soil  samples 
were  collected  to  evaluate  botanical  data  from  sites.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  larger  and  more  diverse 
collections  from  archeological  excavations  which  have  been 
conducted  during  the  last  decade. 

These  data  collection  strategies  have  created  two  major 
impacts  on  the  management  of  archeological  collections. 
First,   the   conservation  ethic,  which  limits  the  excavation  of 


new  sites,  has  generated  renewed  interest  in  previously- 
excavated  archeological  collections  which  presently  reside  in 
museums  or  other  collections  facilities.  Second,  the 
mitigation  or  "salvage"  of  sites  under  federal  guidelines  has 
generated  large  volumes  of  material  which  now  must  be 
adequately  curated. 

Awareness  of  the  crisis  in  archaeological 
collections  curation  is  accompanied  by  a  growing 
concern  in  the  museum  profession  with  collections 
management  difficulties.  Not  only  is  there  concern 
for  the  loss  of  irretrievable  data  through  the 
mismanagement  of  collections,  but... there  is,  in 
addition,  the  responsibility  to  the  archaeological 
profession  to  maintain  this  resource  base  for  its 
research  potential.  Until  collections  and  their 
associated  documentation  are  curated  adequately  this 
research  potential  cannot  be  realized  (Marquardt  et 
al.  1982:410) . 

Issues  of  Properly  Managing  Archeological  Collections 

In  1979,  a  survey  of  20  institutions  by  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  identified  several  major  problems 
with  the  curation  of  archeological  collections.  These 
included: 

inadequate  facilities;  poor  storage  practices 
leading  to  collection  deterioration;  loss  of  whole 
collections,  specimens,  and  records;  inaccessibility 
of  collections  due  to  insufficient  catalogs  or 
inventories;  and  lack  of  security  (Lindsay  et  al. 
quoted  in  Marquardt  et  al.  1982:410). 

Establishing  detailed  guidelines  for  the  curation  of 
archeological  collections  has  generated  much  discussion  among 
archeologists  and  collections  managers  in  recent  years  (e.g., 
Christenson  1979;  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
1980;  Marquardt  et  al.  1982;  American  Association  of  Museums 
1984;  Marquardt  1985) .  A  review  of  the  major  issues  will  be 
presented  here. 

What  Constitutes   an  Archeological  Collection?:   The  idea 

that  an  archeological  "collection"  consists  of   more   than  just 

the  artifacts  from  an  excavation  has  only  recently  been 
accepted  within  the  archeological  profession. 

Difficulties  arise  when  archaeologists  assume  that 
collections  are  only  the  physical  objects 
themselves.  They  are  not.  A  collection  consists  of 
the   physical   objects   and   their   documentation.... 


Archaeologists  who  do  not  regard  field  notes,  maps, 
photographs,  and  research  descriptions  of  the 
objects  as  part  of  the  collection  are  violating  the 
ethics  of  collection  management.  Without  their 
documentation,  objects  are  rendered  useless,  and  the 
archaeological  record  is  impoverished  (Ford 
1984:134-135) . 

"The  responsibility  for  seeing  that  all  artifacts, 
ecofacts,  soil  samples,  maps,  notes,  photographs,  reports,  and 
other  materials  from  a  project  are  organized  as  a  unit  for 
long-term  storage  rests  with  the  archaeologist"  (Christenson 
1979:162).  The  Society  of  Professional  Archeologists  (SOPA) , 
in  its  1976  standards  for  research  performance,  required  that: 

During  accessioning,  analysis,  and  storage  of 
specimens  and  records  in  the  laboratory,  the 
archeologist  must  take  precautions  to  ensure  that 
correlations  between  the  specimens  and  the  field 
records  are  maintained,  so  that  provenience, 
contextual  relationships,  and  the  like  are  not 
confused  or  obscured. .. .Specimens  and  research 
records  resulting  from  a  project  must  be  deposited 
at  an  institution  with  permanent  curatorial 
facilities  (McGimsey  and  Davis  1977:121). 

This  lack  of  associated  documentation  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  using  previously-excavated  collections  in  many 
museums  or  repositories.  In  the  past,  archeologists  usually 
deposited  only  the  artifacts  themselves  in  a  repository,  but 
kept  the  field  notes,  photographs,  site  maps  and  artifact 
inventories  in  their  personal  files. 

Their  documentation  has  been  viewed  as  private 
property  to  be  kept  by  the  archaeologist  who 
excavated  a  site  or  surveyed  an  area.  As  long  as 
the  notes  are  in  the  archaeologist's  possession,  it 
signifies  an  intention  to  write  up  the  site  or 
survey,  even  if  a  score  of  years  has  elapsed  (Ford 
1984:135;  emphasis  in  original). 

These  associated  documents  have  inevitably  been  lost  or 
discarded,  and  usually  cannot  be  recombined  with  the  curated 
artifacts. 


Accessioning  an  Archeological  Collection:  This  expanded 
definition  of  an  archeological  "collection"  has  required  that 
museums  and  collections  facilities  develop  new  approaches  to 
accessioning  (i.e.,  acquiring),  cataloging,  processing, 
storing  and  retrieving  archeological  materials. 


Museum  record  keeping  systems  per  se  are 
traditionally  meant  for  artifacts  alone.  Though 
many  museums  have  important  collections  of  materials 
such  as  photographs  and  archives,  the  term  "museum 
collection"  usually  means  artifacts  or  objects  only, 
to  museum  professionals  and  the  public  alike. 
Standard  references  on  museum  registration  say 
virtually  nothing  about  non-artifact  materials,  and 
give  no  hint  as  to  ways  of  relating  or  integrating 
them  through  a  museum  registration  system  (Bell 
1985:2) . 

The  basic  problem  with  traditional  curatorial  methods  was 
that  the  different  components  of  the  collection  would  be 
accessioned  separately  according  to  the  types  of  materials  and 
their  storage  requirements.  For  example,  at  the  Arizona  State 
Museum,  there  were: 

various  departments  among  whom  an  archaeological 
project  was  logically  split--for  instance  archives, 
photo  archives,  computer  archives,  map  archives, 
site  file,  zooarchaeology  and  physical 
anthropology.  Each  had  its  own,  independent 
accessioning  and  record  keeping  system.  The 
archaeological  project  staff  turned  over  the  parts 
of  a  collection  directly  to  the  departments,  and  no 
single  record  accounted  for  all  of  it  (Bell 
1985:2-3) . 

This  lack  of  a  centralized  record-keeping  system  for  an 
entire  collection  led  to  problems  with  tracking  the  various 
components  of  the  collection.  A  reassessment  of  the 
accessioning  process  led  to  the  centralization  of  the 
record-keeping  process  so  that  the  Museum  Registrar 
accessioned  the  entire  collection  and  then  distributed  the 
components  to  the  appropriate  museum  department.  The  museum 
accession  number  was  retained  for  all  the  materials  even  when 
they  were  stored  separately.  This  system  "provides  an 
important  retrieval  tool,  establishes  institutional 
responsibility,  and  aids  collections  management  decisions" 
(Bell  1985:3) . 

These  new  procedures  at  the  Arizona  State  Museum  meet  the 
archeological  profession's  requirements  that  all  associated 
documents  and  materials  be  accessible  as  a  unit  (McGimsey  and 
Davis  1977:58),  and  also  allow  the  curatorial  processes  of 
storage  and  conservation  to  be  successfully  accomplished. 
Although  this  example  is  from  a  large,  well-established 
anthropological  museum  which  handles  collections  from  large 
archeological  projects,  these  procedures  can  also  be  employed 
in  smaller  collections  facilities. 


The  accessioning  of  all  the  diverse  materials  from  an 
archeological  project  as  one  collection  is  a  key  factor  in 
allowing  all  of  these  materials  to  be  available  to  future 
researchers.  Although  the  different  materials  may  be  stored 
in  different  places  to  accommodate  their  environmental 
requirements,  they  would  be  easily  identifiable  and  presumably 
accessible  to  anyone  wishing  to  evaluate  the  entire  collection. 

In  the  1984  revision  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
Museum  Handbook,  guidelines  were  presented  for  accessioning 
archeological  field  collections.  These  quidelines  stated 
that:  "All  associated  documentation. . .will  accompany  the 
objects"  (National  Park  Service  1984:2-20  to  2-21).  This 
documentation  was  defined  as: 

field  notes,  photos,  site  maps,  stratigraphic 
profiles,  sketches,  remote  sensing  data,  lab  notes, 
analysis  forms,  count  tabulations,  original  reports 
from  outside  experts,  computer  materials,  drawings, 
sketches,  audio/video  tapes,  films,  photos, 
correspondence,  notes,  paint  and  mortar  samples, 
measured  drawings,  etc.  (National  Park  Service 
1984:D-18) . 

This   related  documentation   is   to   be   cataloged   as  "an 

organic  collection,  i.e.  a  single  entity  with  a   single   catalog 

number   within   the  accession"  number  assigned  to  the  associated 

artifacts  (National  Park  Service  1984:D-20). 


Cataloging  an  Archeological  Collection:  Cataloging  is  an 
essential  step  in  organizing  a  collection  so  that  it  will  be 
accessible  for  future  use. 

By  cataloging  we  mean  the  associating  of  specific 
artifacts,  groups  of  artifacts,  or  other  specimens, 
with  a  systematic  listing  (the  catalog).  In  order 
to  maintain  the  scientific  integrity  of  collections, 
the  catalog  should  include  complete  provenience 
information,  as  well  as  entries  relating  to  artifact 
identification,  material  and  condition,  counts  when 
groups  of  artifacts  are  included  within  the  same 
[catalog]  number,  and  gross  size  measurements  for 
individually  cataloged  specimens.  Entries  should  be 
explicitly  defined,  especially  when  abbreviated 
coding  is  used  (Marquardt  et  al.  1982:412;  emphasis 
in  original) . 

This  catalog  information  must  also  include  the  exact  location 
of  the  artifact(s)  so  that  it  could  be  located  by  the 
collections  manager  or  researcher. 


This  catalog  serves  multiple  purposes.  It  provides  the 
collections  manager  with  descriptive  information  about  the 
materials  in  the  collection,  the  size  of  the  collection,  the 
storage  or  exhibit  locations,  any  special  considerations  for 
maintenance,  and  the  identification  of  valuable  objects.  It 
also  allows  a  means  for  tracking  any  materials  that  may  be 
loaned  to  other  institutions.  The  catalog  provides 
researchers  with  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
collection  so  that  they  may  determine  the  potential  of  the 
collection  for  evaluating  their  specific  questions.  If  a 
researcher  then  wishes  to  examine  specific  types  of  artifacts 
within  the  collection,  these  can  be  identified  by  catalog 
number  and  retrieved  from  the  collection. 

The  classification  system  by  which  institutions  identify 
archeological  materials  within  the  catalog  has  not  been 
standardized,  although  various  regional  attempts  at 
comparability  are  now  being  undertaken  within  the  National 
Park  Service.  Total  standardization  is  unrealistic  and 
undesirable.  Minimal  classification  guidelines  are  desirable, 
and  for  archeological  collections,  the  classification  system 
should  be  developed  by,  or  in  consultation  with,  professional 
archeologists. 

The  responsibility  for  preparing  an  inventory  of  the 
artifacts  recovered  from  an  archeological  excavation  rests 
with  the  archeologist.  This  step  is  essential  in  order  to 
analyze  the  artifacts  recovered  from  a  site,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  of  the  excavation.  This  inventory  is  the  minimal 
amount  of  artifact  information  which  should  be  given  to  the 
collections  manager  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  long-term 
curation  of  the  artifacts.  Responsible  archeologists  will 
complete  the  artifact  catalog  prior  to  turning  the  collection 
over  to  the  collections  manager. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
repository  staff  to  ensure  that  catalogs  are 
accurate  and  complete,  and  the  repository  staff  must 
refuse  to  accept  materials  for  curation  unless  they 
are  organized  and  cataloged  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  used  by  other  researchers  in  the  future 
(Marquardt  et  al.  1982:412). 


The  Increased  Number  and  Size  of  Archeological  Collections: 
The  increased  number  (and  often  size)  of  archeological 
projects  which  have  been  required  under  federal  regulations 
since  the  early  1970s  has  caused  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  archeological  collections  which  must  be  curated.  In 
addition,  the  change  in  acceptable  standards  for  archeological 
projects  during  the  last  10-15  years,  as  well  as  broadened 
research  interests,  has  generated  more  materials  that  require 
long-term  curation. 
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[A]  very  important  influence  has  been  changes  in 
archaeological  method  and  theory,  with  greater 
emphasis  upon  processual  interpretation,  quantitative 
analysis  and  interdisciplinary  efforts.  This  is  a 
key  element  in  the  curation  issue,  because  the 
nature  of  a  collection  recovered  during  the 
excavation  of  a  site  today  is  likely  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  collection  that  would  have 
resulted  from  study  of  the  same  site  twenty  years 
ago.  A  greater  diversity  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
material  is  purposefully  recovered  during  excavation 
(Bell  1985:1) . 

Another  factor  in  the  increased  size  of  recent 
archeological  collections  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
historical  archeological  projects. 

We  have  also  expanded  our  interests  to  include  the 
archaeological  manifestations  of  our  own 
Euroamerican  society,  and  that  society  has  probably 
been  productive  of  more  garbage  and  trash  per  person 
per  hour  than  any  other  in  human  history-or 
prehistory.  The  volume  of  curatable  material 
recovered  from  even  a  modestly  sized  late  19th  or 
20th  century  excavation  is  truly  wondrous  to  behold 
(Salwen  1981:568) . 

Another  aspect  of  the  increased  size  of  collections  is 
the  increasing  size  of  the  associated  documentation.  When  a 
collection  is  used  for  research,  a  copy  of  the  resulting 
report  should  be  added  to  the  documentation  for  that 
collection.  "This  is  an  area  of  collection  management  that 
archaeologists  frequently  ignore"  (Ford  1984:136). 

This  increased  size  and  number  of  archeological 
collections  has  created  demands  for  more  storage  space,  more 
staff  to  catalog  and  manage  the  collections,  and  more  money  to 
cover  the  increased  costs  of  curation. 


Long-Term  Curation  of  Archeological  Collections: 

In  the  best  of  all  worlds  one  might  envision  a 
curatorial  repository  as  a  spacious,  highly  secure, 
climate-controlled,  well-furnished  edifice; 
populated  by  an  ample  staff  of  dedicated 
professionals  whose  sole  task  would  be  to  work  in 
concert  to  curate  collections  in  such  a  way  that 
their  research  potential  could  be  maximized. ...  It 
should  be  obvious. .. that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a 
sudden  transformation  from  little  or  no  curation  to 
ideal  curation  (Marquardt  et  al.  1982:411). 
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SOPA's  standards  for  institutions  sponsoring 
archeological  projects  included:  "permanent  allocation  of 
space,  facilities,  and  equipment  for  proper  maintenance  of 
collections  and  records,  equivalent  to  that  specified  in  the 
standards  of  the  Association  of  Systematic  Collections" 
(McGimsey  and  Davis  1977:121).  Marquardt  accurately  observed 
that  "although  this  codification  was  laudable,  SOPA  did  not 
specify  exactly  what  constituted  'adequate,'  'permanent,'  and 
'proper'  curatorial  facilities"  (Marquardt  et  al.  1982:411). 

Many  archeologists  have  argued  during  the  last  decade 
that  minimal  standards  for  long-term  curation  of  archeological 
collections  must  be  established  (Christenson  1979;  Marquardt 
et  al.  1982;  American  Association  of  Museums  1984;  Synenki 
1985a) .  Common  sense  dictates  that,  at  a  minimum,  the 
collections  be  stored  in  a  locked,  climate-controlled 
environment  with  a  fire  alarm  system.  Certain  types  of 
material  require  special  environments  for  their  long-term 
preservation,  and  this  problem  must  be  addressed  in  any 
collections  storage  facility.  The  collections  must  also  be 
organized  in  a  systematic  manner  for  efficient  retrieval,  and 
work  space  for  the  use  of  the  collections  by  the  curatorial 
staff  and  researchers  must  be  provided. 

Any  discussion  of  long-term  curation  inevitably  includes 
the  costs  involved  and  who  should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
them. 

Archaeologists  often  forget  curation  costs  because 
they  are  usually  hidden  in  the  operation  costs  of  a 
museum.  Actually,  storage  costs  are  major  costs. 
Archaeological  contracts  should  contain  explicit 
provisions  for  the  permanent  storage  of  artifacts 
and  documents  resulting  from  a  project.  Money  for 
storage  should  be  included  in  all  budgets 
(Christensen  1979:162;  emphasis  in  original). 

In  federally-funded  projects,  all  related  costs  are 
supposed  to  be  included  in  the  budget  estimates.  In  reality, 
the  actual  costs  of  long-term  curation  are  rarely  addressed. 
"In  many  cases,  archaeological  contracts  include  funds  for 
excavations,  analyses,  and  report  preparation,  but  little  if 
any  money  for  the  cataloging  and  curation  of  collections" 
(Marquardt  et  al.  1982:410). 

The  costs  of  long-term  curation  include  both  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  maintaining  the  physical  structure  that  will 
house  the  collections,  and  "curatorial  care  in  perpetuity.... 
The  latter  may  be  best  approached  by  the  provision  of  an 
endowment,  the  interest  defraying  the  long-term  curatorial 
maintenance,  as  well  as  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
repository"  (Mauger  quoted  in  Marquardt  et  al.  1982:416). 
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In  general,  the  increased  costs  associated  with  the 
larger  and  more  diverse  archeological  collections  which  have 
been  excavated  in  the  last  10  to  15  years  have  been  borne  by 
the  museum  or  curatorial  facility  without  much  financial 
support  from  archeological  budgets  (Griffin  1981:14).  The 
question  of  funding  for  long-term  curation  of  archeological 
collections  is  a  critical  one  if  these  recently-excavated 
collections  are  to  be  properly  curated  for  future  research  and 
exhibit  purposes. 

Conservation  of  Archeological  Objects:  In  the  past,  many 
archeologists  have  not  taken  responsibility  for  adequately 
conserving  the  artifacts  recovered  during  excavation,  leading 
to  rapid  deterioration  of  fragile  materials.  Archeologists 
who  did  attempt  to  conserve  their  artifacts  often  did  so 
without  adequate  training  (Bourque  et  al.  1980:794-795; 
McManus  1985:2).  Often,  artifacts  were  not  stored  in  proper 
environments  to  insure  that  further  deterioration  did  not 
occur  after  they  were  excavated.  There  is  now  a  growing 
awareness  by  both  archeologists  and  conservators  that  special 
expertise  is  required  to  conserve  archeological  collections 
(Bourque  et  al.  1980;  McManus  1985) .  "The  burial  and 
subsequent  excavation  of  archeological  objects  present  a  wide 
range  of  complex  environmental  factors  not  encountered  by 
other  classes  of  museum  objects"  (Sullivan  1987:1). 

For  archeological  collections,  "individual  treatment  of 
all  or  most  items  is  to  be  discouraged  for  several  reasons. 
The  most  obvious  objections  are  the  cost  and  time  factors" 
(McManus  1980:3).  In  addition,  "overcleaning,  inappropriate 
restoration,  etc.,  could  interfere  with  future  interpretation 
and  research"  (National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property  1984:6). 

Often,  surface  decoration,  composite  elements  and 
associated  material  exist  only  as  an  impression  on 
the  object  or  in  surrounding  soil.  Original 
surfaces  of  metal  objects  may  actually  lie  within 
layers  of  corrosion  products.  Moreover,  evidence  of 
aboriginal  use  such  as  food  residue  in  containers, 
blood  traces  on  lithics  and  ground  pigment  on  stone 
palettes  may  be  lost  by  unnecessary  cleaning 
(Sullivan  1987:4-5) . 

Recommended  preservation  procedures  for  archeological 
collections  include  preventive  conservation,  minimal  handling 
of  artifacts,  storage  containers  providing  easy  visual  access 
to  artifacts,  and  proper  storage  environments.  Three 
categories  of  storage  are  recommended  as  part  of  a  preventive 
conservation  program.  Stable  materials  may  be  stored  in  boxes 
or  on  open  shelves  in  a  general  storage  area;  materials  which 
are  more  sensitive  to  environmental   changes   should   be   stored 
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in  closed  museum  cabinets  in  a  climate-controlled  area;  and 
unstable  materials  should  be  contained  in  an  airtight, 
microclimate  container  (Sullivan  1987:17-24). 

Problems  with  Previously-Excavated  Archeological  Collections 

Previously-excavated  collections,  which  have  been  stored 
in  museums  or  research  institutions  for  many  years,  have 
potential  for  future  research  and  interpretation,  but  this  is 
often  diminished  by  the  collections  management  problems 
discussed  above.  The  loss  of  associated  documentation  means 
that  many  artifact  collections  exist  in  a  vacuum;  the  context 
from  which  they  were  recovered  cannot  be  reconstructed  from 
the  original  field  documents.  In  some  cases,  reports  are 
available  but: 

No  archaeological  report  comes  close  to  presenting 
the  potential  information  contained  in  materials 
excavated  from  a  site.  Any  report  is  a  first 
approximation  that  can  be  improved  and  expanded  as 
new  techniques  and  new  theories  are  developed. 
Unless  all  excavated  materials  are  saved,  our 
understanding  of  a  site  will  have  to  rest  to  some 
extent  upon  our  assessment  of  the  competence  of  the 
archaeologist (s)  who  directed  the  work  and  wrote  the 
report.  This  is  unacceptable  (Christenson  1979:162; 
emphasis  in  original) . 

The  lack  of  documentation  is  compounded  by  the 
inaccessibility  of  these  materials  if  they  were  kept.  When 
they  were  separated  from  the  artifacts,  there  usually  was  not 
a  paper  trail  by  which  the  components  could  be  reassembled. 
The  loss  of  the  original  inventory  or  catalog  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  caused  by  missing  documentation. 
Without  the  original  counts,  a  future  researcher  cannot 
determine  how  much  of  the  collection  is  present  or  if  the 
missing  artifacts  would  be  significant  in  addressing  present 
research  questions.  The  lack  of  a  catalog  also  makes  it 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  contents  of  a  collection  without 
physically  handling  the  materials,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  locate  the  collection  in  the  facility,  and  to 
retrieve  specific  artifacts. 

The  lack  of  funding  for  the  long-term  curation  of  these 
older  collections  may  also  have  led  to  the  deterioration  of 
fragile  materials  because  they  were  not  conserved,  and  the 
environment  in  which  they  have  been  stored  may  not  have  been 
climate-controlled  or  secured. 

However,  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  these  stored 
collections  in  recent  years  (Synenki  1985a:6-13).  This  is  due 
in  part   to   the   conservation  ethic  to  preserve  archeological 
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sites  which   are   not   threatened,  limited    funding    for 

archeological   fieldwork   both   here  and   abroad,   and   the 

realization  of   the   research  potential  of   these   collections 
(Cantwell  and  Rothschild  1981:581). 

Potential  for  Research:  A  symposium  entitled  "The 
Research  Potential  of  Anthropological  Museum  Collections"  was 
held  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1981  (Cantwell  et 
al.  1981) .   The  participants  addressed: 

four  basic  aspects  of  the  use  of  such  collections. 
These  are:  the  application  of  new  analytical 
techniques,  not  in  existence  at  the  time  most 
collections  were  made;  creative  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  inherent  in  the  use  of  most  museum 
collections;  examples  of  many  types  of  analysis  of 
these  collections;  and  the  influence  of  collecting 
and  curatorial  practices  on  materials  (Rothschild 
and  Cantwell  1981:3) . 

Among  the  problems  discussed  was  the  use  of  collections 
which  lacked  detailed  provenience  data.  Even  in  the  case 
where  provenience  was  limited  to  county  and  state,  useful 
research  was  conducted  on  specific  artifact  types  which 
addressed  questions  of  geographical  distribution,  cultural 
context,  physical  attributes,  technology,  morphology,  use  wear 
analysis,  and  stylistic  variability,  among  others  (Winters 
1981:17-34) . 

The  problem  of  sampling  strategy,  or  lack  thereof,  in 
previous  fieldwork  projects  was  discussed  by  archeologist 
James  Brown,  who  successfully  demonstrated  that  the 

research  potential  depends  on  the  integrity  of  a 
collection,  which  is  the  product  of  any  systematic 
feature  of  observation  and  collection,  no  matter  how 
primitive.  In  this  respect,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
even  old  collecting  techniques  to  have  been 
systematic  to  one  degree  or  another  (1981:65). 

Other  contributors  at  this  symposium  presented  examples 
of  older  collections  being  successfully  used  to  address 
regional  research  questions  (Lechtman  1981;  Kaplan  1981)  and 
ones  where  the  data  base  has  since  become  extinct  (Oates 
1981) .  The  publication  from  this  symposium  is  strongly 
recommended  for  examples  of  creative  methods  for  utilizing 
previously-excavated  archeological  collections  to  address 
current  research  questions  (Cantwell  et  al.  1981) . 

The  Archeological  Collections  Management  Project 
undertaken  at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  (MIMA) , 
which   is   the   subject   of   this   report,   also   addressed   the 
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problems  of  evaluating  previously-excavated  collections  for 
their  research  potential.  All  of  the  problems  discussed  above 
have  affected  the  archeological  collection  at  MIMA,  including 
sampling  problems  and  the  lack  of  original  documentation, 
inventories,  and  provenience  data.  The  chapters  which  follow 
in  this  report  will  describe  in  detail  the  specific  data 
problems  of  each  collection  and  their  impact  on  the  research 
potential  of  each  archeological  site  at  MIMA. 

The  Future  of  Archeological  Collections  Management 

In  1985,  ACMP  Manager  Alan  Synenki  organized  a  symposium 
entitled  "Archeological  Collections  Management:  Problems, 
Issues,  and  the  Current  State  of  the  Art"  which  was  held  at 
the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology  annual  meeting.  In 
discussing  the  ideas  presented  in  this  symposium,  Marquardt 
observed  that: 

The  papers. .. underscore  once  again  the  principal 
issue  in  archaeological  collections  management:  To 
be  continuing  research  resources,  collections  must 
be  secure,  stable,  and  accessible.  A  small  group  of 
professionals  has  shared  information  over  the  past 
10  to  15  years  and  has  put  some  of  its  ideas  into 
action  from  positions  in  government,  research  firms, 
academic  departments,  and  museums. 

I  think  that  we  can  be  cautiously  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  archaeological  collections  management.... 
It  also  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  that  the  crisis  is  not  yet  over 
(Marquardt  1985:1,  5;  emphasis  in  original). 

The  American  Association  of  Museums:  In  1984,  this 
association  (AAM)  organized  a  series  of  five  colloquiums 
addressing  the  "subject  of  collections  needs  and  conservation" 
(AAM  1984:32).  These  colloquiums,  sponsored  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  included  one  on 
Ethnography  and  Archeology  which  was  held  at  the  Arizona  State 
Museum.  Five  priorities  were  developed  by  the  participants  to 
"nurture  and  enhance  the  level  and  quality  of  collections 
care"  (AAM  1984:v).   These  were: 

Improve  environmental  conditions  for  collections; 

Inventory,  register  and  catalog   objects   to   achieve 

documentary  control  of  collections; 

Conserve  objects  within  collections; 

Expand   knowledge   through    in-depth   research  on 

collections; 

Enhance  public   understanding   of   museum  collections 

through   the  dissemination  of  information  about  them 

(AAM  1984:v-vi) . 
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Recommendations  for  implementing  strategies  for 
accomplishing  these  goals  were  provided  in  the  resulting 
publication  (AAM  1984:22-31). 

The  National  Park  Service;  The  ACMP  for  MIMA  is  the 
fourth  in  an  ongoing  series  of  archeological  collections 
projects  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Regional  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service  since  1981.  The 
earlier  projects  were  conducted  at  Salem  Maritime  National 
Historic  Site  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  (Synenki  and  Charles 
1983a) ,  Morristown  National  Historical  Park  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey  (Synenki  and  Charles  1983b) ,  and  the  Great  Island 
Tavern  Site  collection  at  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in 
Massachusetts  (Synenki  and  Charles  1984) . 

Marquardt,  an  active  advocate  for  archeological 
collections  management  (1982,  1985),  was  invited  to  review  the 
three  earlier  ACMPs.   He  found  it 

especially  heartening. .. that  a  governmental  agency 
is  setting  an  example  by  bringing  collections  up  to 
acceptable  standards  and  publishing  the  results  of 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  archaeological 
community  and  the  general  public  (Marquardt  1985:1). 

His  evaluation  covered  the  facilities  at  the  Eastern 
Archeological  Field  Laboratory  where  the  ACMPs  are  conducted, 
the  computer  system  used  for  artifact  inventory  data,  and  the 
resulting  publications.  He  found  the  reports  "straightforward 
and  readable,"  and  he  supported  the  inclusion  of  the 
"standardized  set  of  artifact  terminology  (promoting  less 
ambiguous  communication  about  historical  artifacts)" 
(Marquardt  1985:3,  5) . 

Additional  ACMPs  are  currently  underway  for  Lowell 
National  Historical  Park  and  the  Saugus  Ironworks  National 
Historic  Site,  both  in  Massachusetts.  Future  ACMPs  are 
planned  for  all  parks  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region  which  have 
archeological  collections  (Towle  1985a) .  These  ongoing 
archeological  collections  management  projects  will  be 
incorporated  into  a  long-range  program  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  "bring  about  full  accountability  for  and  sound 
management  of  its  collections"  (Hitchcock  1987:1). 

According  to  a  survey  completed  by  the  individual 
park  units  in  1986,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
over  25  million  objects  in  its  collections.  This 
figure... now  includes  archeological  collections  that 
are  held  in  universities  and  other  centers  and 
archival  collections,  neither  of  which  had  been 
included  in  previous  estimates. 
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The  increased  protection  of  archeological  resources 
as  a  result  of  The  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  and  other  legislation  has  greatly 
augmented  the  holdings  of  archeological  artifacts. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  collections  has  far  outpaced 
the  staff  and  resources  assigned  to  their  care. 
Consequently,  the  National  Park  Service  estimates  a 
backlog  of  22.6  million  objects  to  be  cataloged 
(Hitchcock  1987:1) . 

The  current  NPS  "Plan  for  Museum  Collections  Management" 
required  that  parks  accession  all  their  collections  and  have 
approved  Scope  of  Collection  Statements  by  the  end  of  1986, 
which  has  been  accomplished  (Hitchcock  1987:2-3).  All 
collections  are  to  be  cataloged  by  the  year  2000  (Hitchcock 
1987:2).  Improvements  in  NPS  collections  management  policy 
began  in  1984  with  the  distribution  of  Part  II  of  the  Museum 
Handbook,  which  established  guidelines  for  accessioning  and 
cataloging  collections,  including  archeological  artifacts 
(National  Park  Service  1984).  Part  I,  which  will  discuss  the 
types  of  NPS  collections,  the  planning  process,  conservation, 
storage  and  security  issues,  will  be  available  in  1987.  Part 
III,  on  the  use  of  the  collections,  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  1989  (Hitchcock  1987:3). 

The  editors  of  the  current  report  on  the  ACMP  for  MIMA 
hope  that  other  archeologists  and  collections  managers  will 
find  our  approach  to  collections  management  useful  in 
designing  their  own  projects,  although  of  course  our  approach 
cannot  satisfy  every  project's  requirements.  We  have  already 
revised  some  of  our  procedures  for  the  Lowell  and  Saugus 
ACMPs,  and  anticipate  future  changes  as  the  needs  of  the 
collections  require  them,  and  as  the  standards  for  acceptable 
curation  evolve. 
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Goals  of  the  ACMP  for  MIMA 

The  Archeological  Collections  Management  Project  (ACMP) 
at  MIMA  was  designed  to  accomplish  several  goals.  As  with  the 
previous  ACMPs,  the  primary  goal  was  to  reorganize  the 
archeological  collection  and  associated  documentary  materials 
so  that  they  would  be  accessible  to  Park  staff  "for  management 
and  educational  purposes  and  to  the  archeological  community 
for  research"  (Synenki  and  Charles  1983a:l). 

Accessibility  not  only  means  the  ability  to  find  a 
particular  artifact  in  the  collection,  it  also  means 
that  they  can  inventory  the  types  and  quantities  of 
artifacts  present  in  a  collection.  Marquardt  et  al. 
(1982:412)  have  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
latter,  emphasizing  the  need  for  the  development  of 
an  efficient  storage/retrieval  system  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

For  researchers,  accessibility  not  only  means  the 
ability  to  locate  artifacts  and  associated 
documentary  materials  (e.g.,  fieldnotes,  maps)  from 
a  collection  in  a  repository,  but  it  also  means  the 
artifact  data  has  been  quantified  and  is  in  a  usable 
form.  In  addition,  it  means  that  definitions  of 
each  artifact  class  and/or  category,  as  well  as  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  classification  and  coding 
systems  used  are  available  (Synenki  and  Charles 
1983b:l) . 

The  second  goal  of  the  ACMP  was  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Park  staff  about  managing  the  materials  in  the 
collection  and  identifying  artifacts  which  are  display  quality 
that  could  be  used  in  interpretive  exhibits  and  educational 
programs.  These  recommendations  include  information  about 
artifacts  which  are  in  need  of  conservation  or  monitoring  to 
insure  that  their  present  condition  does  not  deteriorate. 

The  scope  of  the  ACMP  at  MIMA  was  broader  than  those 
undertaken  at  previous  parks  (Salem  Maritime  National  Historic 
Site,  Morristown  National  Historical  Park,  and  the  Great 
Island  Tavern  site  at  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore)  in  that  it 
included  several  research  goals.  These  included  the 
reanalysis  of  each  archeological  excavation  which  had 
generated  artifacts  in  the  MIMA  collection,  an  overview  of  the 
collection  with  recommendations  regarding  its  research 
potential,  and  recommendations  for  site-specific  interpretive 
questions  which  could  be  investigated  during  the  MIMA 
Archeological  Project,  which  began  in  1984. 

The  reanalysis  of  previous  archeological  work  at  MIMA  was 
necessitated  by  several  factors.  In  some  instances,  the 
original   excavator   had   not  produced  a  report  on  the  fieldwork 
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describing  the  purpose,  methodology  or  results  (e.g.,  the  Bull 
Tavern  site,  the  1973  and  1974  fieldwork  at  the  Hartwell 
Tavern  site)  .  In  these  cases,  there  was  usually  no  original 
artifact  inventory  available  either.  Thus  the  analysis 
written  by  the  ACMP  represents  the  only  information  available 
about  certain  sites. 

In  other  cases,  several  archeologists  worked  at  the  same 
site  at  different  times,  and  the  cumulative  results  of  their 
work  have  never  been  synthesized  (e.g.,  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
site,  the  Hartwell  Tavern  site)  .  Therefore  the  ACMP  analysis 
of  these  sites  provides  an  overview  of  the  fieldwork  that  has 
been  done  at  these  sites  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  all  the  available  data.  The  ACMP  reanalysis  of  19 
previously-excavated  sites  at  MIMA  is  presented  in  Chapters  4 
through  22  of  this  report. 

Many  of  the  chapters  in  this  report  were  drafted  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  MIMA  Archeological  Project,  a  multi-year 
archeological  survey  of  MIMA.  These  drafts  and  the 
recommendations  for  future  fieldwork  were  available  to 
Principal  Investigator  Alan  Synenki  during  the  preparation  of 
his  research  design  (Synenki  1986a) ,  and  some  of  these 
recommendations  were  implemented  during  the  1986  field  season. 
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Project  History 

The  ACMP  at  MIMA  was  the  fourth  collections  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Resources.  During  the 
earlier  ACMPs,  the  artifact  collections  had  been  reorganized 
and  inventoried,  and  brief  assessments  of  the  research 
potential  of  each  collection  had  been  prepared  (Synenki  and 
Charles  1983a,  1983b,  1984) .  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Island 
Tavern  (GIT)  collection,  experiments  on  conserving  whalebone 
were  also  undertaken,  and  recommendations  for  future  care  of 
the  collection  were  made  (Synenki  and  Charles  1984:42-49). 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  collections  project  at  MIMA, 
ACMP  Manager  Alan  Synenki  decided  to  expand  upon  the  goals  of 
the  earlier  projects  to  include  a  reanalysis  of  each 
previously-excavated  site,  which  would  serve  as  background 
research  for  the  upcoming  MIMA  Archeological  Project.  Another 
objective  was  to  continue  the  redrafting  of  site  maps,  which 
had  begun  with  the  GIT  project  (Synenki  and  Charles 
1984:16-21).  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
any  original  excavators'  maps  that  might  be  found  at  MIMA,  but 
would  serve  to  document  the  cumulative  amount  of  disturbance 
at  sites  which  had  been  excavated  by  several  archeologists 
(Alan  Synenki,  personal  communication  1986c). 

Another  major  element  which  was  added  for  the  ACMP  at 
MIMA  was  the  creation  of  a  records  data  base,  in  which  all 
documentary  records  from  earlier  archeological  projects  would 
be  systematically  organized,  numbered,  and  entered  into  a 
computerized  data  base  to  facilitate  retrieval  and  analysis. 
These  records  included  field  notes,  site  maps  and 
archeological  photographs  (prints,  negatives  and  slides)  (Alan 
Synenki,  personal  communication  1986c) .  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  3  of  this  report,  the  archeological  photographs  and 
the  site  maps  were  organized  and  numbered.  However,  this  data 
has  not  yet  been  computerized.  This  will  be  accomplished 
during  the  MIMA  Archeological  Project. 

An  extension  of  this  records  data  base  was  a  survey  of 
local  institutions  which  might  have  historic  photographs  of 
sites  within  the  Park,  and  the  compilation  of  copies  of  the 
relevant  photographs  (see  Appendix  3.4  of  this  report)  (Alan 
Synenki,  personal  communication  1986c) . 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  ACMP  at  MIMA,  Synenki 
conducted  a  search  for  all  administrative  documents  which 
dealt  with  the  archeological  projects  at  MIMA.  Many  of  these 
were  found  in  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Resources 
at  NARO,  and  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office  (Alan 
Synenki,  personal  communication  1986c).  These  documents  were 
important  sources  of  information  for  an  overview  of  the 
history  of  archeology  which  has  been  conducted  at  MIMA  (see 
Chapter  2) ,  and  also  in  the  site-specific  chapters  for 
documenting  certain  archeologists'  work. 
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Prior  Condition  of  Collections 

The  ACMP  at  MIMA  began  early  in  1983  when  Synenki  and 
ACMP  archeologist  Sheila  Charles  visited  MIMA  to  begin 
organizing  the  archeological  collections.  These  were  stored 
in  the  first  floor  of  the  Buttrick  Barn  in  a  room  which  had 
originally  been  built  as  a  Squash  Court.  This  room  was 
heated,  locked  and  equipped  with  a  dehumidifier  (Lynne 
Leopold-Sharp,  personal  communication  1986)  .  It  was 
considered  an  adequate  storage  area  (Sheila  Charles,  personal 
communication  1986) . 

Many  of  the  artifacts  were  stored  in  metal  trays  in  metal 
cabinets,  generally  in  order  by  MIMA  accession  number.  Within 
these  trays,  the  artifacts  were  organized  in  chipboard  boxes 
(small  white  open  boxes) ,  either  by  provenience,  catalog 
number,  or  material  type.  Others  were  on  open  shelves,  in 
paper  bags,  or  in  cardboard  boxes.  In  many  instances, 
uncataloged  and  unnumbered  artifacts  were  lying  in  open  trays 
or  boxes  and  could  not  be  associated  with  a  specific  accession 
number,  excavator  or  site.  Many  of  the  artifacts  had  been 
culled  from  the  sites  and  grouped  by  material  type.  This  was 
primarily  true  for  historic  ceramics,  some  metal  objects 
(Figure  1.1),  and  bone  (Alan  Synenki,  personal  communication 
1986c;  Sheila  Charles,  personal  communication  1986) . 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  collections  arrived  at 
their  1983   condition,   it  is  important  to  document   the  earlier 


Figure  1.1. 


Metal   artifacts   stored   in  trays  at  MIMA  prior  to 
the  ACMP  (McManus  1980:Number  2). 
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handling  and  storage  of  the  artifacts.  MIMA  Archeologist 
Leland  Abel  was  responsible  for  procuring  the  metal  specimen 
cabinets  in  which  the  archeological  collections  were  stored. 
During  the  time  that  Abel  worked  at  MIMA  (1964-67) ,  the  Park 
headquarters  was  located  in  the  Geophysics  Building  in 
Lincoln,  and  his  archeology  laboratory  was  located  in  the 
basement.  Abel  organized  the  artifacts  from  the  sites  which 
he  excavated  (see  Chapter  2  of  this  report)  into  these 
cabinets,  and  hired  Arlene  Wirsig  to  catalog  the  collections 
(Leland  Abel,  personal  communication  1987) . 

Archeologist  Cordelia  Snow  also  used  the  archeology  lab 
in  the  basement  of  the  Geophysics  Building  during  her  tenure 
at  MIMA  (1966-68) .  She  cataloged  the  artifact  collections 
from  Sites  22  and  23,  Casey's  and  the  Wayside  during  this 
period,  and  added  them  to  the  collections  already  in  the 
specimen  cabinets.  She  also  utilized  some  open  shelving  units 
which  were  in  the  basement  (Cordelia  Snow,  personal 
communication  1987) . 

Around  1970,  the  Park  headquarters  was  moved  to  the 
Buttrick  Mansion  in  Concord  (Fernald  1985:40) ,  which  also  now 
serves  as  the  North  Bridge  Visitor  Center.  According  to 
former  MIMA  Chief  of  Interpretation  Cynthia  Kryston,  the 
archeological  collections  were  moved  from  the  Geophysics 
Building  to  the  basement  of  the  Buttrick  Mansion  ca.  1973-74, 
but  this  move  was  not  supervised  by  an  archeologist  or  curator 
(Cynthia  Kryston,  personal  communication  1987) .  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  artifacts  may  have  been 
rearranged  or  become  separated  from  their  original 
proveniences  at  this  time. 

In  1978,  when  Michelle  West  became  the  Museum  Technician 
at  MIMA,  the  archeological  collections  were  still  stored  in 
the  specimen  cabinets  in  the  basement  of  the  Buttrick  Mansion, 
and  in  paper  bags  and  boxes  on  open  shelving  units  (Michelle 
West  Ballows,  personal  communication  1986) .  These  probably 
included  the  artifacts  from  Charles  Tremer's  excavations  at 
the  David  Brown  site,  which  were  conducted  in  1970-71. 

During  1978,  a  new  collections  storage  area  was  prepared 
in  the  first  floor  of  the  former  Squash  Court  in  the  Buttrick 
Barn  (Allen  1977,  1978).  Museum  Technician  West  prepared  a 
Collection  Transfer  Plan  to  insure  that  the  move  of  the 
archeological  collections  from  the  Buttrick  Mansion  to  the 
Squash  Court  would  not  impact  the  organization  of  the 
artifacts  (West  1978) .  This  transfer  of  the  collections  was 
done  under  West's  direct  supervision,  and  the  individual  trays 
within  each  specimen  cabinet  were  moved  carefully  so  that  the 
organization  of  the  artifacts  was  not  disturbed  (Michelle  West 
Ballows,  personal  communication  1986) .  The  artifacts  on  the 
shelving  units  were  also  transferred  in  order  by  shelf  (West 
1978:2) . 
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In  January  1980,  Edward  McManus,  Conservator  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Region,  conducted  a  general  conservation  survey 
of  metal  objects  at  MIMA,  which  included  the  archeological 
collections  (McManus  1980) .  At  that  time,  he  and  Museum 
Technician  West  devised  a  numbering  system  for  the  cases, 
cabinets  and  shelving  units  in  which  the  artifacts  were 
stored.  He  did  not,  however,  reorganize  any  of  the 
archeological  materials  (Edward  McManus,  personal 
communication  1986) . 


McManus'  report  provided  some  document 
in  which  the  archeological  artifacts  were  sto 
that  ice  cream  cartons  had  been  used  to  s 
Wayside  excavations  (Figure  1.2),  and  that  in 
a  few  nails  were  in  these  large  containers 
noted  that  many  objects  were  numbered  with  s 
tangle  and  become  separated  from  the  objec 
not  examine  the  artifacts  which  were  stored  i 
recommended  that  an  archeologist  should  eva 
before  they  were  conserved  (1980:3).  Thes 
present  when  the  ACMP  began  in  1983,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  archeologis 
collection. 
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McManus   stated   that   technical  considerations   of   good 
museum  practice  require  that: 


Figure  1.2. 


Ice  cream  cartons  in  which  nails  from  the  Wayside 
excavations  were  stored  prior  to  the  ACMP 
(McManus  1980:Number  9). 
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1)  Control  numbers  are  securely  affixed  to  an 
archaeological  artifact  container,  or  stored 
within  the  container; 

2)  Objects  are  properly  contained,  with  no  chance 
of  separation; 

3)  The  size  of  the  container  is  optimal  (1980:3). 

He  suggested  that  "a  workable  scheme  might  combine 
polyethylene  bags... and  boxes  similar  in  design  to  shoe 
boxes.  Ideally  the  boxes  would  be  of  an  inert  or  acid  free 
material"  (1980:4).  These  steps  were  in  fact  accomplished 
within  the  scope  of  the  ACMP. 

During  1980,  archeologist  Vernon  Baker  conducted  an 
overview  and  evaluation  of  the  MIMA  archeological  collections 
(1980a) .  One  part  of  this  evaluation  consisted  of  "a 
description  of  each  site  and  its  artifactual  material"  (Baker 
1980a:5).   The  artifact  analysis  was  described  as: 

cursory  based  upon  no  more  than  a  single  day's 
inspection  of  any  one  site  collection.  The 
intention  is  to  provide  basic  information  about 
types  and  quantities  of  artifacts,  their  physical 
condition,  and  whether  these  materials  are 
catalogued  (Baker  1980a:10). 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  inventory,  Baker  had  Museum 
Technician  West  complete  inventory  forms  which  had  been 
developed  for  the  NPS  Cape  Cod  Archeological  Survey.  His 
primary  interest  was  with  the  ceramic  artifacts,  and  it  is 
likely  that  these  were  physically  removed  from  their  original 
collection  or  accession  number  at  this  time  (Michelle  West 
Ballows,  personal  communication  1986) .  These  inventory  forms, 
which  listed  primarily  ceramic  sherds,  were  subsequently  found 
during  the  ACMP  for  several  sites  (Thomas  Nelson  Jr.,  Elisha 
Jones,  etc.).  Upon  completion  of  Baker's  project,  West 
attempted  to  return  the  artifacts  to  their  original  storage 
locations  (Michelle  West  Ballows,  personal  communication  1986)  . 

Additional  archeological  collections  which  were  excavated 
after  1980  and  miscellaneous  artifacts  collected  during 
maintenance  or  restoration  projects  were  also  stored  in  the 
Squash  Court. 

It  is  remarkable,  given  the  two  major  moves  of  the 
archeological  collections,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
collections  was  as  good  as  it  was.  There  were  problems  with 
unprovenienced  artifacts  which  probably  resulted  from  moving 
and  handling  the  collections,  but  these  were  relatively 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  potential  for  problems 
during  these  moves. 
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After  Baker's  inventory,  the  artifacts  apparently 
remained  relatively  undisturbed  until  the  ACMP  began  early  in 
1983.  At  that  time,  it  was  necessary  for  Synenki  and  Charles 
to  organize  the  collections  by  site  at  MIMA  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  ACMP  inventory.  This  was  accomplished  over  several 
days,  and  involved  a  preliminary  inventory  of  all  materials  in 
the  Squash  Court.  Artifacts  from  each  site  were  grouped 
together  in  trays,  and  lists  were  compiled  of  the  number  of 
trays,  bags  and  boxes  of  artifacts,  the  condition  of  the 
artifacts  (washed  or  unwashed) ,  and  their  associated  accession 
numbers,  excavators  and/or  site  name.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
correlate  the  artifacts  with  the  counts  in  Baker's  report,  but 
this  was  not  oossible  (Sheila  Charles,  personal  communication 
1986) . 

MIMA  catalog  cards,  worksheets  and  some  original 
excavator's  inventory  sheets  were  also  located  at  MIMA.  NPS 
catalog  cards  had  been  prepared  for  some  of  the  earlier 
collections,  while  other  collections  had  been  assigned  MIMA 
catalog  numbers  directly  on  the  excavator's  sheets  although 
the  corresponding  catalog  cards  had  never  been  completed. 
Many  of  the  collections  had  not  been  cataloged  or  accessioned 
(Appendix  1.1),  and  these  were  accessioned  by  MIMA  curator 
Lynne  Leopold-Sharp  after  the  ACMP  began. 

Artifact  Processing 

After  this  initial  organization  of  the  collections  at 
MIMA,  the  artifacts  were  transported  to  the  Eastern 
Archeological  Field  Laboratory  (hereafter  referred  to  as  EAFL) 
in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  inventoried  by 
the  ACMP  staff.  The  ACMP  inventory  process  is  explained  in 
Chapter  3  of  this  report.  The  ACMP  staff  was  organized  so 
that  the  archeologist  who  would  analyze  and  write  the  chapter 
on  each  site  supervised  the  archeological  technician(s)  while 
they  inventoried  the  artifacts  from  that  site.  The  personnel 
on  this  project  changed  several  times,  especially  at  the 
technician  level,  and  these  changes  are  summarized  in  Table 
1.1.  Although  the  inventory  form  and  classification  system 
which  the  ACMP  used  was  standardized,  subjectivity  is  a  factor 
in  all  classification  projects,  and  the  personnel  changes  may 
have  introduced  some  inconsistencies  in  classification.  We 
believe  these  were  minor.  In  addition,  some  specific  changes 
were  made  to  the  ACMP  inventory  form  during  this  project,  and 
these  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3  of  this  volume. 

The  first  collection  to  be  inventoried  was  from  the  David 
Brown  site,  which  had  been  excavated  by  Charles  W.  Tremer  of 
Muhlenberg  College.  The  order  in  which  the  collections  from 
the  MIMA  sites  were  inventoried  is  presented  in  Appendix  1.2, 
along  with  the  version  of  the  inventory  form  used,  and  the 
personnel  who  worked  on  each   site's  collection.    It  will   be 
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Table  1.1 

ACMP  Personnel,  1983  -  1987 

Project  Managers  Graphic  Artists 

Alan  Synenki        1983-85         Stephen  Butler   1984-85 
Linda  Towle         1985-87         George  Stillson  1984-87 

Archeologists  (Analysis  &  Writing)   Special  Projects 

Sheila  Charles      1983-84         Joyce  Fitzgerald  1984-85 
Linda  Towle         1983-87 
Darcie  MacMahon     1984-87 

Archeological  Technicians  (Inventory) 

Donna  Gagnon  1983 

Suzanne  Spano  1983 

Kerri  Horn-Clingen  1983 

John  Cheney  1983-84 

Jeannine  Disviscour  1985-86 

Doreen  Crowe  1985-86 


noted  that  the  sites  were  not  inventoried  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  in  this  report,  nor  by  area  within 
the  Park. 

Artifacts  from  a  few  large  sites  or  several  small  ones 
were  brought  to  EAFL  at  one  time,  inventoried,  and  boxed.  As 
space  allowed,  more  MIMA  artifacts  were  brought  to  the  Lab. 
Occassionally,  additional  artifacts  were  found  at  MIMA  for 
sites  which  had  already  been  inventoried  by  the  ACMP,  and  this 
necessitated  the  changing  of  the  counts  on  the  inventory 
sheets,  the  adding  of  artifacts  into  the  storage  boxes,  and  in 
several  instances,  the  revision  of  the  chapters  to  reflect 
these  additional  materials. 

The  actual  inventorying  of  the  artifacts  occurred  over  a 
28-month  period,  from  June  1983  to  July  1984,  and  from  January 
1985  through  February  1986  (Appendix  1.2).  The  inventory  data 
was  entered  onto  a  computerized  spreadsheet  program  (described 
in  Chapter  3  of  this  report) .  The  data  input  occurred  from 
January  through  June  1986. 

Present  Condition  of  Collections 

During  the  course  of  the  ACMP,  a  new  dedicated  storage 
area  for  archeological  collections  was  prepared  at  MIMA.  This 
area   is   the   second   floor   of   the   former   Squash  Court,  and 
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several  modifications  were  made  to  accommodate  the 
collections.  During  1985,  the  floor  was  reinforced  to 
accommodate  the  additional  weight  of  the  shelving  units.  A 
lock,  alarm,  and  Halon  fire  supression  system  were  installed. 
Although  it  is  unheated,  it  is  partially  insulated  and  is 
equipped  with  a  desiccant  dehumidif ier .  This  is  considered  an 
adequate  environment  for  inorganic  artifacts,  and  the  organic 
materials  are  stored  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  heated 
(Lynne  Leopold-Sharp,  personal  communication  1986) . 

After  the  shelving  units  were  installed  in  this  dedicated 
storage  area  in  early  1986,  the  ACMP  began  moving  inventoried 
artifacts  from  EAFL  to  MIMA.  As  described  in  Chapter  3  of 
this  report,  the  artifacts  are  now  organized  by  the  ACMP 
artifact  classification  system,  stored  in  polyethylene  bags  by 
provenience,  and  boxed  in  acid-free  Hollinger  storage  boxes. 
These  boxes  have  labels  which  list  the  site,  accession  number 
and  proveniences  of  the  artifacts. 

Analysis  and  Report  Writing 

The  writing  of  the  site-specific  chapters  (4  through  23) 
of  this  report  began  in  1984  and  was  completed  in  June  1986. 
These  drafts  were  reviewed  by  the  staff  at  MIMA,  Historian 
Joyce  Malcolm  of  Bentley  College,  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Resources  of  the  North  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  and  the  Chief 
Anthropologist  and  Chief  Historian  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Each  site-specific  chapter  contains  comparable  sections 
dealing  with  the  problems  with  each  site's  collections,  the 
ACMP  provenience  codes  which  were  assigned  to  the  artifacts,  a 
review  of  the  previous  archeological  excavations,  a  reanalysis 
of  the  artifact  collections,  and  a  reinterpretation  of  the 
site.  The  Data  Problems  section  of  each  chapter  describes  the 
provenience  data  problems  with  each  collection  and  attempts  to 
quantify  the  missing  artifacts.  If  field  maps  were  drawn  or 
redrafted  by  the  ACMP  for  a  site,  the  sources  and 
methodological  considerations  are  presented  in  the  Map 
Construction  section. 

The  historical  significance  of  each  site,  and  the  history 
of  the  property  ownership  is  presented  in  the  Historical 
Background  section  of  each  chapter.  During  the 
reinterpretation  of  several  sites,  it  was  necessary  to  review 
previous  historical  research  concerning  the  property,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  conduct  additional  research  in  deeds,  probate 
inventories  and  historic  maps. 

All  site-specific  chapters  also  contain  a  Management 
Summary  which  is  designed  to  assist  the  MIMA  staff  in  managing 
the   archeological  data   and   interpreting   the   sites   to   the 
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public,  and  a  set  of  Recommendations  for  future  archeological 
fieldwork.  A  summary  of  the  ACMP  artifact  inventory  is 
presented  in  an  appendix  for  each  site  for  which  there  were 
artifacts. 

During  the  ACMP,  new  base  maps  of  the  Park  were  drafted 
on  which  known  archeological  sites  were  shown.  An  ACMP  base 
map  appears  in  each  Part  of  this  report  to  provide  an  overview 
of  site  locations  within  the  Park. 

The  Introductory  chapters  (1  through  3)  in  this  volume 
were  written  in  1986  and  early  1987.  The  editors  felt  that 
the  introductory  and  methodological  material  (Chapters  1  and  3 
respectively)  could  best  be  finalized  when  the  actual 
inventorying  and  analysis  of  the  individual  sites  had  been 
completed.  This  resulted  in  the  volumes  being  printed  and 
distributed  in  reverse  order  (Volume  4  first,  Volume  1  last) . 

The  length  of  this  report  dictated  that  it  be  printed  as 
four  separate  volumes.  The  chapters  which  reanalyzed  specific 
sites  were  organized  by  geographical  area  within  the  Park, 
from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (Chapter  4)  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Park  to  the  John  Flint  site  (Chapter  22)  in  the  North 
Bridge  area,  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  Park.  The  sites 
were  grouped  by  area  and  an  archeological  base  map  was  drafted 
for  each  area.  A  Table  of  Contents  for  all  four  volumes  was 
included  in  each  for  easy  reference  between  volumes. 
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Overview  of  MIMA  Artifact  Collection 

The  ACMP  inventoried  120,997  artifacts  from  the  previous 
archeological  projects  which  had  been  conducted  at  MIMA.  A 
breakdown  of  these  artifacts  by  type  and  by  Area  of  the  Park 
is  presented  in  Appendix  1.3  of  this  chapter.  An  inventory  of 
the  artifacts  from  each  site  is  included  with  each 
site-specific  chapter.  Definitions  of  the  ACMP  artifact  types 
are  presented  in  Appendix  3.2  of  this  report. 

Nearly  half  (49.5%)  of  this  collection  consisted  of 
historic  ceramics  (59,882  sherds).  The  majority  of  these  were 
redwares  (26,811  sherds  or  44.8%),  of  which  24,036  were 
undiagnostic  plain  or  lead  glazed  sherds.  The  next  largest 
categories  of  artifacts  were  nails  (18,107  or  15.0%),  window 
glass  (11,845  sherds  or  9.8%),  and  vessel  glass  (10,979  sherds 
or  9.1%)  (Appendix  1.3). 

Four  additional  archeological  projects  have  been 
conducted  at  MIMA  since  the  ACMP  began  in  1983  (Table  1.2). 
The  resulting  collections  were  all  inventoried  and  stored 
according  to  the  ACMP  system,  and  reports  were  written  on  all 
of  these  excavations.  It  was  therefore  not  necessary  to 
include  these  collections  within  the  scope  of  the  ACMP. 
However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  there  are  additional 
artifacts  in  the  MIMA  collection  which  are  not  discussed  in 
this  report,  including  the  largest  collection  of  prehistoric 
artifacts  at  MIMA.  These  additional  collections  bring  the 
total  size  of  the  MIMA  archeological  collection  to  139,909 
artifacts  (Table  1.2) . 

An  archeological  collection  of  this  size  certainly  has 
potential  for  testing  archeological  hypotheses  generated  by 
future  researchers.  But  this  collection  also  has  inherent 
problems  which  affect  and  may  limit  its  usefulness  for  certain 
types  of  research  questions.  Many  of  these  problems  were 
discussed  above  in  regard  to  using  previously-excavated 
collections.  The  data  problems  specific  to  the  MIMA 
collection  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  section, 
and  then  suggestions  for  future  research  will  be  presented. 


Data  Problems 

The  three  most  significant  problems  with  the  MIMA 
archeological  collections  for  future  researchers  are  the 
sampling  strategies  used  by  the  original  excavators,  the  large 
number  of  missing  artifacts  from  several  of  the  sites' 
collections,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  provenience  data. 

Sampling  Strategy:  Very  few  of  the  archeologists  who 
excavated   at  MIMA   sites   employed   a   systematic   sampling 
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Table  1.2 


Site 

William  Smith 
North  Bridge 
Samuel  Hartwell 


Nelson  Road 

Hartwell  Tavern 
Barn 


Archeological  Projects 
Not  Included  in  the  ACMP 


Access- 
ion  # 

335 

334 

385 
392 
379 
387 

386 

388 


Total  Artifacts 

*  1,185  are  prehistoric 


Total 

Artifacts 

Reference 

6,688 

Towle  &  Hsu  1984 

4,557 

* 

Towle  1984b 

7,418 

MacMahon  1985a 

49 

None 

35 

None 

18 

None 

43 

Synenki  1985b 

104 

MacMahon  1985b 
(Appendix  14.1 
of  this  report) 

18,912 


strategy.  An  overview  of  this  problem  is  presented  in  Chapter 
2  of  this  report,  which  provides  a  historical  perspective  on 
the  archeologists  who  have  worked  at  MIMA.  'Most  of  these 
archeologists  concentrated  on  excavating  cellarholes  and 
around  the  exterior  of  the  foundations,  and  spent  little 
effort  on  surveying  the  site  area.  This  lack  of  a 
probabilistic  sampling  strategy  means  that  the  artifact 
collection  from  each  site  cannot  be  considered  a 
representative  sample  of  the  material  present  at  the  site,  nor 
can  we  now  determine  what  percentage  of  the  site  has  been 
sampled.  Exceptions  to  this  include  more  recent  fieldwork, 
for  example  the  Pratts'  survey  at  the  Hartwell  Tavern  site 
(Chapter  14)  and  Mahlstedt's  surveys  at  the  Hartwell  Tavern 
and  Elisha  Jones  sites  (Chapter  21) . 


Missing  Artifacts: 


The  problem  of  missing  artifacts  from 

compounds   the   problem  of   the   type   of 

In  many  cases,  the  original  excavator 

the 


previous  excavations 

sampling   strategy   used. 

did  provide  an  inventory  of  the   collection   against   which 

ACMP  could   compare  the  artifacts  now  present  in  the  collection 

(Table  1.3).   This  allowed  us  to  quantify  and   usually   identify 

by   type   those  artifacts  which  have  been  lost  or  misplaced.   Of 
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Table  1.3 

Estimated  Number  of  Artifacts  Missing  from  MIMA  Collections 

Size  of     #  of       %  of 
Original   Original    Artifacts  Original 
Site    Collection   Inventory  Collection  Missing    Collection 

Fiske  Hill  Area 

Ebenezer  Foley     No  111 

Fiske     Abel      Yes  850  68       8.0 

D.  Snow   Yes         1,960  32       1.6 

David     D.  Snow   Yes         1,550  64       4.1 

Fiske 

Nelson  Road  Area 


Bull 
Tavern 

Tremer 

No 

? 

• 

? 

Thomas 
Nelson  Sr 

D.  Snow 

Yes 

1, 

r107 

59* 

5.3 

Thomas 
Nelson 
Jr. 

D.  Snow 

Tremer 

Bleacher 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

15, 

,245 
111 

1 

1,914* 
3 
0 

12.6 

2.7 

0 

Site  24 

Abel 

No 

• 

? 

9 

• 

Josiah 
Nelson 

Foley 
Abel 

No 
Yes 

4, 

? 

r504 

821 

18.2 

Site  22 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

Partial 
(12%  of 
collection) 

508 

70 

13.8 

Site  23 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

Partial 
(32%  of 
collection) 

205 

10 

4.9 

Virginia 

Road  Area 

Hartwell  Tremer    No  111 

Tavern    Mahlstedt  Yes  258  16       6.2 

Pratt     Yes         3,508  62       1.8 


*  May  be  included  in  unprovenienced  artifacts  in  the  collection 
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Table  1.3  (cont.) 


Size  of  #  of  %  of 

Original   Original  Artifacts  Original 

Site    Collection   Inventory  Collection  Missing  Collection 

No  ?  ?         ? 


Job 

Brooks 

Wayside 

Abel 
Area 

Wayside 

C. 

Snow 

Yes 


8,538 


381 


4.5 


Casey's   C.  Snow   Yes 
Bleacher   Yes 


21,382 

14 


1,607* 
0 


7.5 

0.0 


North  Bridge  Area 


Buttrick 

Abel 

Partial 

Hill 

C.  Snow 

Partial 

Roads 

Abel 

No 

West  of 

North 

Bridge 

David 

Tremer 

Yes 

Brown 

Bleacher 

Yes 

Elisha 

Abel 

No 

Jones 

Mahlstedt 

Yes 

John 

Tremer 

No 

Flint 

Totals 

16,009 
5 

841 


5,185 
0 

? 

24 


76,596 


10,316 


32.4 
0.0 

•p 
2.9 

100.0 


13.5 


the  76,596  artifacts  which  were  recorded  on  the  original 
excavators'  inventories,  10,316  (or  13.5%)  were  missing  at  the 
time  of  the  ACMP  inventory  (Table  1.3) .  Half  of  these  missing 
artifacts  (5,185)  were  from  the  Tremer  collection  at  the  David 
Brown  site.  For  most  collections,  the  percent  of  missing 
artifacts  was  less  than  10%  (Table  1.3).  In  these  instances, 
where  the  quantity  of  missing  artifacts  is  documented,  the 
problem  of  missing  artifacts  can  at  least  be  addressed  in 
future  research  projects. 

However,  in  the  other  cases  where  there  was  no  original 
inventory  against  which  to  evaluate  the  present  collection 
(Table  1.3),  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  percentage  of  the 
collection  has  been  lost,  or  what  types  of  diagnostic 
artifacts   may   be   missing.    Approximately   half   of   the  MIMA 
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artifacts  did   not   have   original   inventories,   and   therefore 
those  collections  cannot  be  assessed  for  their  integrity. 

Provenience  Problems:  There  are  three  types  of 
provenience  problems  with  the  collections  at  MIMA: 

1)  artifacts  which  lack  site  provenience; 

2)  artifacts  which  have  site  provenience,  but  lack 
intrasite  provenience;  and 

3)  artifacts  which  have  intrasite  proveniences,  but  the 
locations  of  the  proveniences  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  existing  documentation. 

It  is  fortunate  that  only  1.4%  of  the  artifacts  in  the 
MIMA  collection  lack  site  provenience.  Seventy-eight  of  these 
1,645  unprovenienced  artifacts  were  labelled  with  numbers, 
dots  or  excavation  unit  proveniences  but  lacked  any  site 
information  (Chapter  23:376-377).  It  is  possible  that  these 
artifacts  may  eventually  be  attributed  to  the  correct  site. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  remaining  1,567 
unprovenienced  artifacts  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
correct  MIMA  site.  If  these  artifacts  had  been  labelled  or  if 
the  collections  had  not  been  moved  as  often,  the  provenience 
data  for  these  artifacts  might  not  have  been  lost.  Even  if 
these  unprovenienced  artifacts  could  be  associated  with  the 
correct  sites,  they  would  not  significantly  reduce  the  number 
of  missing  artifacts  indicated  in  Table  1.3. 

The  importance  of  the  artifacts  which  lack  intrasite 
provenience  data  varies  dramatically:  91%  of  the  artifacts  in 
the  Foley  collection  from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  are 
unprovenienced  while  several  collections  have  no 
unprovenienced  artifacts  (Table  1.4). 

A  more  serious  problem  for  future  researchers  is  that 
although  most  of  the  artifacts  in  a  collection  may  have 
provenience  data,  many  of  the  original  excavators  did  not 
provide  maps  snowing  the  location  of  these  proveniences  and 
did  not  describe  their  locations  in  their  reports.  This  means 
that,  although  a  collection  is  well-provenienced,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  conduct  any  further  intrasite  analyses  because 
the  spatial  relationships  among  the  proveniences  cannot  be 
determined  (e.g.,  Buttrick  Hill,  David  Brown,  Site  22). 

These  three  problems  are  further  compounded  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  adequate  stratigraphic  control  imposed  by  the 
previous  excavators,  and  the  absence  of  field  notes  and 
stratigraphic  profiles  for  most  of  the  archeological 
projects.  Site  maps  are  also  missing  or  incomplete  for 
several  sites.  These  latter  documents  might  aid  in  resolving 
the  former  problems. 
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Table  1.4 


Provenience  Problems  with  MIMA  Collection 


Site 

Collec- 
tion 

#  of 
Proven- 
iences 

%  Which 
Can  be 
Located 

ACMP 

Artifact 

Inventory 

#  o 
Unp 
Art 

f 

rov. 
if acts 

%  of 

Collection 

Unprovenienced 

Fiske  Hi 

11  Area 

Ebenezer 
Fiske 

Foley 
Abel 
D.  Snow 

24 

5 

23 

79.2 

100.0 

91.3 

2,185 

864 

1,928 

1 

,994 
0 
0 

91.3 
0.0 
0.0 

David 
Fiske 

D.  Snow 

11 

54.5 

1,662 

1 

0.1 

Nelson  Road  Area 

Bull 
Tavern 

Tremer 

18 

0.0 

1,810 

144 

8.0 

Tabitha 
Nelson 

7 

1 

0.0 

5 

0 

0.0 

Thomas 
Nelson 
Sr. 

D.  Snow 

3 

100.0 

1,113 

49 

4.4 

Thomas 
Nelson 
Jr. 

D.  Snow 

Tremer 

Bleacher 

83 
2 
1 

75.9 

50.0 

0.0 

16,458 
112 

1 

1 

,594 

1 
0 

9.7 
0.9 
0.0 

Josiah 
Nelson 

Foley 
Abel 

3 

11 

66.6 
63.6 

252 
4,205 

224 
35 

88.8 
0.8 

Site 
22 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

21 

28.6 

4,918 

136 

2.8 

Site 
23 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

6 

100.0 

842 

0 

0.0 

Virginia 

Road  Area 

Hartwell 
Tavern 

Tremer    20 
Mahlstedt  10 
Pratt    225 

45.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1,144 

404 

5,081 

181 
0 

1 

15.8 
0.0 
0.0 

Job 
Brooks 


Abel 


0.0 


175 


0.0 


35 


Site 


Table  1.4  (cont.) 

#  of    %  Which  ACMP      #  of      %  of 
Collec-  Proven-  Can  be  Artifact  Unprov.    Collection 
tion    iences   Located  Inventory  Artifacts  Unprovenienced 


Wayside  Area 
Wayside   C.  Snow 


68 


48.5 


15,573 


307 


2.0 


Casey' s 

C.  Snow 
Bleacher 

55 

1 

34.5 
100.0 

31,387 
23 

1,697 
0 

5.4 
0.0 

North  Bridge  Area 

Buttrick 
Hill 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

76 

13.2 

7,972 

0 

0.0 

Roads 
West  of 
North 
Bridge 

Abel 

4 

75.0 

131 

75 

57.3 

David 
Brown 

Tremer 
Bleacher 

48 

1 

22.9 

100.0 

10,824 
5 

16 
0 

0.2 
0.0 

Elisha 
Jones 

Abel 
Mahlstedt 

19 
16 

57.9 
100.0 

3,304 
901 

770 
0 

23.3 
0.0 

Total 

113,279 

7,225 

6.4 

Researchers  interested  in  evaluating  the  extent  of  these 
problems  at  a  particular  MIMA  site  are  referred  to  the 
site-specific  chapter  in  this  report,  where  the  Data  Problems 
section  will  discuss  them  in  more  detail. 


Research  Potential  of  the  Collection 

This  large  archeological  collection  can  be  used  for 
addressing  site-specific  hypotheses,  some  of  which  have  been 
suggested  within  the  individual  site  chapters  in  this  report. 
It  is  also  a  significant  data  base  for  evaluating  broader 
questions  of  archeological  interest.  For  example,  one 
excellent  use  of  this  collection  would  be  for  evaluating  the 
technological  aspects  of  late  18th  and  19th  century  ceramic 
production,  decoration  and  distribution.  Another  use  might  be 
the  study  of  locally-made  redwares. 


Historic  Ceramics:    As  mentioned   above,   49.5%   of   the 
collection   consists   of   historic   ceramic   sherds,     and 
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significant  samples  of  whiteware  (12,237  sherds),  creamware 
(7842  sherds)  and  pearlware  (6932  sherds)  are  present 
(Appendix  1.3).  The  largest  samples  of  creamware  came  from 
the  Casey's  and  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  sites;  pearlware,  from  the 
David  Brown  and  Buttrick  Hill  sites;  and  whiteware  from  the 
David  Brown  and  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  sites  (Table  1.5).  A 
significant  percentage  of  the  whiteware  at  the  David  Brown 
site  was  recovered  from  a  cistern  and  may  have  been  used 
during  the  1875  Centennial  Celebration  dinner,  which  served 
4,400  people,  and  was  reportedly  held  on  the  site  (see  Chapter 
20  of  this  report) . 

These  ceramic  sherds  may  also  be  useful  for  examining 
questions  concerning  the  socioeconomic  status  of  individual 
households.  However,  the  sampling  problems,  the  lack  of 
excavation  controls,  the  lack  of  provenience  data,  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  were  recovered  from  cellar  fill,  and  the 
disturbed  nature  of  many  of  the  MIMA  sites  may  preclude  useful 
results  from  such  analyses. 

Another  possible  use  of  this  collection  concerns  the 
manufacture  of  redware  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
Redwares  are  the  most  common  ceramic  type  in  the  MIMA 
collection,  accounting  for  44.8%  of  the  59,882  ceramic  sherds 
and  22.2%  of  all  artifacts  (Appendix  1.3).  As  mentioned 
earlier,  most  of  these  redwares  are  lead  glazed  (16,602 
sherds)   or  plain   (7,434  sherds).    Their   date  of   manufacture 


Table  1.5 


Historic  Ceramics  from  Selected  MIMA  Sites 


Red- 


Cream-   Pearl-   White-   Total 


Site 


Casey' s 

David 
Brown 


ware*   ware 


8725 
1391 


4206 
431 


ware    ware    Ceramics   Reference 

(Appendix  #) 

954      546     16194      17.2 

1284     4868      8767      20.4 


Thomas 
Nelson  Jr 


3243 


1575 


1077 


1487 


8606 


10.2  &  10.3 


Wayside 

Buttrick 
Hill 


4456 
955 


511 
641 


804 
1200 


551 
1203 


7701 
4489 


16.2 
18.3 


Site  22 


1746 


12 


13 


2442 


13.2 


*Plain  and  Lead  Glazed 
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cannot  be  determined  since  glazed  and  unglazed  redwares  have 
been  available  in  New  England  since  the  17th  century  and  are 
still  being  produced  today.  Some  archeologists  are  attempting 
to  identify  17th  and  18th  century  redwares  from  local  potters 
(Turnbaugh  1983,  1985;  Pendery  et  al.  1981:113-114),  and  this 
sample  from  MIMA  may  warrant  further  inspection.  However,  the 
context  from  which  most  of  these  redwares  were  recovered  is 
either  not  known,  poorly  documented  or  in  the  cellar  fill,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  date  them  from  their 
association  with  other  diagnostic  materials.  The  largest 
assemblages  of  undiagnostic  redwares  came  from  the  Casey's  and 
Wayside  sites  (Table  1.5). 

Although  these  four  ceramic  types  provide  the  largest 
samples  of  sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection,  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  other  ceramics  may  also  be  important  for 
certain  research  questions.  For  example,  the  presence  of 
twelve  Rouen/Faience  sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection  suggests 
the  possible  availability  of  French  earthenwares  during  the 
18th  century  when  such  imports  were  restricted  by  English 
trade  embargoes  (Schmidt  and  Mrozowski  1983) . 

Artifacts  datable  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were 
relatively  scarce  in  the  MIMA  collection,  as  will  be  discussed 
below.  However,  some  of  the  assemblages  of  earlier  ceramics 
might  warrant  further  research.  The  collection  contained 
1,603  sherds  of  trailed  slipware,  539  sherds  of  Delft,  475 
sherds  of  white  salt  glazed  stoneware,  64  sherds  of 
Westerwald,  47  sherds  of  Whieldon,  and  56  sherds  of  Nottingham 
stoneware  (Appendix  1.3).  Although  it  is  likely  that  the 
Delft  sherds  were  primarily  of  English  manufacture  due  to  the 
trade  embargoes  imposed  on  Dutch  imports  at  that  time,  further 
inspection  of  these  sherds  might  show  otherwise.  The  sample 
of  white  salt  glazed  stoneware  included  67  sherds  with  scratch 
blue  and  32  sherds  with  molded  decoration. 


Other  Historic  Artifacts;  Although  nearly  half  of  the 
MIMA  archeological  collection  consists  of  historic  ceramics, 
other  artifact  types  have  potential  for  evaluating  research 
questions.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  categories  with  the 
largest  sample  sizes  are  nails  (18,107),  window  glass  (11,845 
sherds)  and  vessel  glass  (10,979  sherds)  (Appendix  1.3). 

Twenty  percent  of  the  nails  (3,676)  could  not  be 
identified  by  manufacturing  technique  (i.e.,  hand  wrought, 
machine  cut,  wire)  due  to  their  deteriorated  condition.  Of 
the  identifiable  nails,  28.6%  (4,130)  were  hand  wrought, 
probably  manufactured  prior  to  1830.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  pre-1775  construction  date  for  the  archeological  sites 
which  have  been  excavated  at  MIMA. 

The  window  glass  was  classified  as  either  crown/cylinder 
or  plate,  of  which  4,842  sherds  (40.8%)  were  identified   as   the 
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earlier   type.    Nearly   half   of   these   sherds   came   from  the 
Wayside  area  sites. 

The  vessel  glass  category  was  separated  into  bottle, 
drinking  vessel  and  indeterminate  glass  sherds  (see  Appendix 
3.2).  Bottle  glass  accounted  for  89.4%  of  these  10,979 
sherds,  and  included  2,601  freeblown  sherds  (Appendix  1.3). 
Identifiable  drinking  vessel  sherds  accounted  for  only  8.7%  of 
this  sample,  and  only  172  sherds  were  freeblown  (Appendix 
1.3).  There  are  several  large  collections  of  blown-in-mold 
and  automatic  machine-made  bottle  sherds  in  the  MIMA 
collection  (i.e.,  the  Elisha  Jones  and  Wayside  sites).  These 
may  warrant  further  study  in  regard  to  questions  of  trade  and 
the  distribution  of  local  and  foreign  goods,  and  the  use  of 
pharmaceutical  products. 

In  addition  to  artifact  categories  with  reasonable  sample 
sizes,  there  are  smaller  categories  which  might  be  of 
interest.  For  example,  there  are  542  kaolin  pipe  bowls  and 
1,112  stem  fragments  which  were  inventoried  by  bore  diameter 
(Appendix  1.3).  Some  of  the  bowls  and  a  few  of  the  stems  have 
designs  and  maker's  marks.  There  are  also  several  17th  and 
18th  century  coins  in  the  MIMA  collection,  although  others 
were  missing  from  the  collection  at  the  time  of  the  ACMP 
inventory.  Several  examples  of  wrought  iron  door  and 
fireplace  hardware  are  also  present  which  might  be  of  interest 
to  architects  as  well  as  archeologists. 

Prehistoric  Artifacts;  Although  the  primary  focus  of 
previous  archeological  projects  at  MIMA  has  been  historic 
sites,  there  are  some  prehistoric  artifacts  in  the  MIMA 
collection.  Only  eleven  were  inventoried  during  the  ACMP 
(Appendix  1.3),  but  another  1,185  were  excavated  at  the  North 
Bridge  site  in  1983  (Towle  1984b)  and  are  stored  with  the 
collection  at  MIMA.  Another  collection  of  prehistoric 
artifacts  from  the  former  Buttrick  Mansion  property  in  the 
North  Bridge  area  of  the  Park  is  held  by  Axel  Christiansen, 
former  gardener  for  the  Buttrick  family.  The  potential  for 
prehistoric  sites  is  high  in  several  areas  of  the  Park  (Baker 
1980a:92-96;  Blancke  1981;  Johnson  and  Mahlstedt  1982),  and 
known  sites  have  been  reported  in  the  North  Bridge  and  Wayside 
areas  (Towle  1984b:12-14;  Chapter  16:242-243).  It  is  expected 
that  the  current  MIMA  Archeological  Project  will  also 
encounter  prehistoric  materials  (Synenki  1986a:9). 

Scarcity  of  18th  Century  Artifacts:  During  the  course  of 
the  ACMP,  it  became  apparent  that  a  seemingly  small  percentage 
of  the  individual  sites'  artifacts  were  of  17th  or  18th 
century  manufacture,  although  some  of  the  sites  had  been 
occupied  prior  to  1700,  and  the  rest  were  occupied  prior  to 
the   1760s   (Table   1.6).    In  many   cases,  the  artifacts  would 
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Table  1.6 
17th  and  18th  Century  Artifacts  from  MIMA  Sites 


Site 

#  17th  - 
18th  Cent. 
Artifacts* 

%  of  ACMP 

Site 

Inventory 

#  of 
Redware 
Sherds  ** 

Estimated 
Occupation: 
Start    End 

David  Fiske 

746 

44.9 

463 

1655 

1710-21 

Site  23 

260 

30.9 

306 

■? 

-> 

• 

Site  22 

1,479 

30.1 

1,746 

1700-22 

1754-64 

Josiah 
Nelson 

1,577 

29.6 

983 

1755-61 

1855 
(1908) 

Casey' s 

7,908 

25.2 

8,725 

1666 

1825  ? 

Thomas 
Nelson  Jr. 

3,539 

21.2 

3,243 

1755-61 

1968 

Thomas 
Nelson  Sr. 

208 

18.6 

609 

1716 

1779 

Wayside 

2,976 

18.1 

4,456 

1688- 
1717 

1965 

Ebenezer 
Fiske 

787 

15.8 

462 

1674-94 

1955 

Buttrick 
Hill 

1,157 

14.5 

955 

1635 
1771-75 

1814 
1913 

Elisha 
Jones 

651 

11.1 

149 

mid- 
17th  c. 

Present 

David  Brown 

1,174 

9.8 

1,391 

1644 

1867/8 

Bull  Tavern 

86 

4.8 

42 

1726 

1849 

Hartwell 
Tavern 

26 

0.4 

218 

1733 

1967 

*  See  Table  1.7  for  artifact  types  included  here 
**  Plain  and  Lead  Glazed 
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suggest  post-1800   occupation  while   the 
indicated  17th  or  18th  century  occupation. 


documentary   record 


This 
are  docume 
uncommon  c 
sites.  A 
Birthplaces 
by  other  hi 
Paynter  19 
1985;  Beaud 
suggested  f 


lack  of  early  diagnostic  materials  from  sites  which 
nted  to  the  late  1600s/early  1700s  is  not  an 
ircumstance  on  New  England  historical  archeological 
similar  situation  was  apparent  at  the  Adams' 
site  (Towle  and  Hsu  1984) ,  and  at  sites  excavated 
storical  archeologists  (Starbuck  1980;  Reinke  and 
84;  Beth  Bower,  John  Cheney,  personal  communication 
ry  1986a) .  Several  possible  explanations  have  been 
or  this: 


1)  Perhaps  the  most  common  diagnostic  artifacts  which 
archeologists  use  to  date  historic  sites  are  ceramic  sherds. 
However,  ceramics  were  not  as  common  during  the  17th  and  early 
18th  centuries  as  they  were  after  ca.  1760.  During  the  17th 
century,  the  primary  use  of  ceramics  was  in  the  dairy,  where 
"plain  utility  wares"   such   as  milk   "pans,   jars,   pitchers, 


Table  1.7 


Diagnostic  17th  -  18th  Century  Artifacts 


Ceramics: 

Earthenware: 

Trailed  Slipware 

Sgraffito 

Jackf ield 

Astbury 

Delft 

Rouen/Faience 

Other  Tin  Enameled 

Combed  ware 

Dotted  ware 

Mottled  ware 

Other  Coarse  Buff  Bodied 

Creamware 

Whieldon 


Vessel  Glass: 

Bottle  Glass,  Freeblown 
Drinking  Vessel  Glass 

Architectural  Materials: 
Window  Glass, 
Crown/Cylinder 
Nails,  Hand  Wrought 
Screws,  Hand  Wrought 


Stoneware: 

Nottingham 

Other  English  Brown 

Bellarmine/Frenchen 

Westerwald/Raeren 

White  Salt  Glazed 

Black  Basalt 

Rosso  Antico 


See   Appendix 
manufacture. 


3.2   for   definitions  and  approximate  dates  of 
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colanders,  and  crocks"  were  the  most  common  forms.  "Little  of 
the  pottery  from  this  period  appears  to  be  related  to  food 
preparation  and  consumption"  (Deetz  1977:53). 

English  yoemen  of  this  period  were  cooking: 

in  metal  vessels  such  as  pots,  kettles,  and 
skillets.  Food  was  served  directly  from  the  cooking 
pots,  and  eaten  from  trenchers-small  wooden  trays, 
usually  with  shallow  depressions  in  their  centers  to 
hold  liquid.  Trenchers  were  communally  used,  with 
two  or  more  "trencher  mates"  eating  from  a  single 
one.  Beverages  were  also  drunk  from  common 
containers,  which  were  of  leather,  pewter,  pottery, 
or  rarely  glass.  Communal  food  consumption  from 
utensils  of  many  materials  other  than  pottery 
suggests  that  ceramics  played  an  insignificant  and 
minor  role  in  the  processing  and  eating  of  food 
(Deetz  1977:52-53) . 

The  early  English  settlers  in  New  England  probably 
followed  similar  food  preparation  and  consumption  patterns. 
Between  1660  and  1760,  ceramic  food  consumption  vessels  became 
more  common  in  New  England,  beginning  with  ceramic  mugs  and 
cups.  Plates  apparently  served  as  status  items  for  display 
rather  than  food  consumption  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  "The  perfection  of  creamware,  in  the  1760' s,  led  to 
the  first  truly  mass-produced  pottery,  more  widely  available 
at  a  lower  cost  than  before"  (Deetz  1977:58).  Thereafter, 
plates  and  chamber  pots  became  increasingly  common. 

Since  ceramics  were  less  available  in  the  17th  and  early 
18th  centuries,  they  will  be  less  common  in  the  archeological 
record.  Therefore,  they  will  constitute  only  a  small 
percentage  of  an  assemblage  from  a  site  which  was  occupied 
through  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  when  ceramics  were  more 
common.  Stringent  stratigraphic  controls  are  required  during 
excavation  to  insure  that  the  integrity  of  these  less  visible 
deposits  is  maintained.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
understand  what  quantity  of  17th  and  18th  century  diagnostic 
artifacts  is  significant;  that  is,  what  quantity  and  what 
types  indicate  occupation  of  a  site  during  those  centuries? 

2)  A  related  problem  is  that  many  of  these  sites  contain 
significant  quantities  of  redware  sherds  (Table  1.6)  which  may 
date  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  However,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  archeologists  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
diagnostic  elements  of  redware  manufacture  by  which  to  date 
individual  specimens. 

3)  The  wooden  trenchers  which  were  used  in  the  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries  would  not  break  or  wear  out  quickly,  so 
they  would   not   be   disposed   of   frequently.   Those  that  were 
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discarded  would  not  survive  in  the  acidic  soils  of  New 
England,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  be  present  in  the 
archeological  record. 

4)  Pewter  tablewares  were  also  used  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  as  documented  in  various  studies  of  probate 
inventories  (see  Chapter  14:105-106).  Pewter  is  also  not 
commonly  found  in  the  archeological  record,  probably  due  to 
several  factors:  its  role  as  a  display  item  and  the  heirloom 
effect  that  this  created;  its  durability  while  in  use;  and  its 
rapid  deterioration  in  the  acidic  soils  when  it  was  discarded. 

5)  Sites  which  have  been  continuously  occupied  for  300 
years  have  probably  been  subject  to  major  disturbances  over 
time.  Landscaping,  additions  to  the  original  buildings, 
installation  of  underground  pipes  and  septic  systems  will  all 
disturb  the  archeological  record  of  the  earlier  occupation. 
Major  remodeling  or  rebuilding  of  the  main  structures,  such  as 
was  done  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (Chapter  4) ,  may  disturb 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  foundations  and  possibly  destroy  the 
original  builders'  trench.  Such  disturbances  are  not  usually 
documented,  and  will  not  become  evident  until  archeological 
testing  is  undertaken  at  a  site. 

6)  The  moving  of  houses  was  much  more  common  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  than  it  is  today.  An  older  house  may  have 
been  moved  to  a  new  foundation  on  the  owners'  property,  and  no 
record  made  of  the  move.  This  would  create  a  site  where  its 
use  postdates  the  construction  of  the  structure,  and  the 
archeological  record  would  not  reflect  the  correct  age  of  the 
structure. 

Upon  completion  of  the  ACMP  analysis  of  18  sites  at  MIMA, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  address  the  question  of  the  visibility 
of  17th  and  18th  century  artifacts  at  pre-1800  sites. 
Unfortunately,  the  extent  of  the  data  problems  mentioned  above 
severely  limits  the  reliability  of  the  MIMA  data.  Table  1.6 
presents  a  summary  of  the  quantity  of  17th-18th  century 
artifacts,  the  percent  of  the  site's  collection  which  they 
represent,  and  the  estimated  initial  construction  and 
abandonment/demolition  dates.  The  data  presented  in  this 
table  requires  some  additional  explanation. 

The  ACMP  artifact  types  which  were  considered  diagnostic 
17th  and  18th  century  materials  are  listed  in  Table  1.7. 
Although  several  of  these  types  were  manufactured  into  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  they  would  have  been  available 
during  the  late  18th  century  as  well.  The  14  MIMA  sites  which 
were  included  in  this  table  were  selected  because  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  archeological  excavations  (rather  than 
surface  collections) ,  although  the  sampling  strategy  was  not 
documented  in  most  cases.  All  but  three  of  these  are  sites  at 
which  the  cellar  fill  was   excavated.    At   these   three   sites, 
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the  pre-1775   nouse   is   still   standing   (Hartwell  Tavern,  the 
Wayside,  and  Elisha  Jones) . 

Not  surprisingly,  the  sites  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  17th  and  18th  century  artifacts  (greater 
than  25%)  are  those  which  were  not  occupied  after  the  mid-19th 
century  (Table  1.6).  At  the  Josiah  Nelson  site,  the  house  was 
not  occupied  after  1855,  although  it  was  used  for  storage 
until  it  burned  in  1908  (see  Chapter  12) .  This  reduced  level 
of  use  during  the  last  50  years  probably  accounts  for  the 
higher  visibility  of  the  earlier  materials. 

This  data  also  lends  support  for  ACMP  interpretations 
presented  for  two  other  sites.  At  the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  site, 
which  was  occupied  until  1968,  portions  of  the  original  18th 
century  house  site  were  filled  ca.  1900,  when  the  more  recent 
house  was  constructed  on  the  old  foundation.  It  was  suggested 
in  Chapter  10  of  this  report  that  this  fill  may  have  preserved 
the  archeological  record  of  the  earlier  occupation,  while  at 
other  MIMA  sites,  the  later  landscaping  involved  removal  of 
the  previous  ground  surfaces.  The  relatively  higher 
percentage  of  early  materials  at  the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  site, 
in  comparison  to  other  sites  occupied  into  the  20th  century 
(Table  1.6),  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  unintentional  site 
burial. 

In  Chapter  7  of  this  report,  which  discusses  the  Bull 
Tavern  site,  the  author  has  suggested  that  the  site  which 
archeologist  Tremer  excavated  may  have  been  a  19th  century 
barn,  rather  than  any  building  associated  with  the  17th-18th 
century  Tavern  site.  The  small  percent  of  early  artifacts  in 
this  collection,  in  comparison  with  the  other  MIMA  sites 
(Table  1.6),  also  supports  this  hypothesis. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  formulate  any  guidelines  for 
identifying  17th  and  18th  century  occupations  from  the  data 
presented  in  Table  1.6  due  to  the  inadequate  sampling 
strategies  used  at  these  sites.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
MIMA  Archeological  Project,  in  locating  and  identifying  17th 
and  18th  century  sites  at  MIMA  (Synenki  1986a: 9) ,  will  be  able 
to  contribute  better  data  for  evaluating  the  scarcity  of  early 
materials  at  colonial  period  archeological  sites  in  rural  New 
England. 


Summary 

As  a  result  of  the  ACMP,  the  MIMA  archeological 
collections  have  been  organized,  inventoried,  quantified  and 
reanalyzed.  These  collections  can  now  be  used  by  other 
archeologists  as  a  data  base  with  which  to  test  specific 
research  questions. 
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The  collections  contain  a  total  of  139,909  artifacts,  of 
which  120,997  were  processed  during  the  ACMP.  Less  than  1%  of 
these  artifacts  were  prehistoric  (1,196).  Nearly  half  of  the 
collection  inventoried  by  the  ACMP  consisted  of  historic 
ceramics,  of  which  redwares  were  the  most  common  type. 
Significant  quantities  of  creamware,  pearlware  and  whiteware 
were  also  present  in  the  collections.  Nails,  window  glass  and 
vessel  glass  were  also  present  in  large  quantities, 
representing  15.0%,  9.8%,  and  9.1%  respectively  of  the  ACMP 
inventory. 

The  lack  of  adequate  sampling  strategies,  poor 
provenience  data,  and  the  loss  of  portions  of  the  collections 
are  problems  which  impact  the  usefulness  of  these  collections 
for  some  types  of  analysis.  Future  researchers  should  refer 
to  the  site-specific  chapter  in  this  report  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  these  data  problems  on  a  specific  collection. 

Researchers  who  wish  to  further  evaluate  the  research 
potential  of  the  MIMA  collections  should  contact  the  Curator 
at  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  to  discuss  the  Park's  policies  regarding  the 
use  of  the  collections. 
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Appendix  1.1 

MIMA  Accession  and  Catalog  Numbers  for 
Archeological  Collections 


MIMA 

MIMA 

MIMA 

Accession 

Accession 

Catalog 

Site           Collection 

Date 

Number 

Number** 

Fiske  Hill  Area 

Ebenezer  Fiske 

Foley 

Summer 
1963 

07 

17-224 

Bashian 

Jan.  1965 

13 

591 

Abel 

April  - 
May  1965 

14 

592-726 

D.  Snow 

Summer 
1968 

267 

7588-7903 

David  Fiske 

D.  Snow 

Summer 
1968 

266 

7286-7300, 
7421-7587 

Fiske  Hill 

Other 

19  Feb. 
1985 

377* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Nelson  Road  Area 

Bull  Tavern 

Tremer 

27  Dec. 
1984 

362* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Jacob 

Ronsheim 

Aug.  1962 

4 

4-6 

Whittemore 

Abel  ? 

Summer 
1966 

25,  26 

Not 
Cataloged 

27  Dec. 

366* 

Not 

1984 

Cataloged 

Thomas  Nelson 

D.  Snow 

Summer 

265 

7301-7420 

Sr. 

1968 

Tabitha  Nelson 

D.  Snow  ? 

27  Dec. 
1984 

354* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Site  24 

Abel 

Summer 
1966 

24 

Not 
Cataloged 

Thomas  Nelson 

D.  Snow 

Summer    264(217) 

5860-7285 

Jr. 

1968 

Bleacher 

Sept. 
1979 

299 

10583 

Tremer 

27  Dec. 
1984 

361* 

Not 
Cataloged 

*  Accessioned  during  the  ACMP. 

**  Catalog  numbers  are  preceded  by  Park  acronym  (MIMA) . 
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Appendix  1.1  (cont.) 


MIMA        MIMA 
Accession  Accession 


Site 

Neville  House/ 
Barn 

Battle  Road 
Visitor  Center 
Parking  Lot 

Josiah  Nelson 


Collection 


D.  Snow 


Site  22 
Site  23 


Foley 

Abel 

Other 


Abel  & 
C.  Snow 

Abel  & 
C.  Snow 


Date 

27  Dec. 
1984 

27  Dec. 
1984 


Summer 

1963 

Summer 

1964 

31  Jan. 

1986 

Summer 
1966 

Summer 
1966 


Virginia  Road  Area 


Number 
353* 

363* 

08 

09 

399* 

22 

23 


MIMA 

Catalog 

Number 

Not 
Cataloged 

Not 
Cataloged 


225-297 

298-584 

Not 
Cataloged 

1133-1521 
1522-1578 


Hartwell 

Tremer 

27  Dec. 

357* 

10650- 

Tavern 

1984 

10944 

Mahlstedt 

27  Dec. 
1984 

367* 

10945- 
10999 
11001- 
11060 

Pratt  & 

27  Dec. 

370* 

Not 

Pratt 

1984 

Cataloged 

Carroll 

16  Nov. 
1984 

350* 

11061- 
11108 

Unknown 

8  March 
1985 

380* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Job  Brooks 

Abel 

31  Aug.  - 
2  Sept. 
1965 

18 

Not 
Cataloged 

Halainen 

19  Feb. 
1985 

378* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Wayside  Area 

Wayside 

HABS 

Summer 
1965 

17 

2800-2884 

Abel  & 

Summer 

27 

2888-4155 

C.  Snow 

1967 

5837-5845 
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Appendix  1.1  (cont.) 


Site 


Casey's 


MIMA 

MIMA 

MIMA 

Accession 

Accession 

Catalog 

Collection 

Date 

Number 

Number 

Carroll 

1969 

272 

7904-7975; 
Some  Not 
Cataloged 

Unknown 

19  Aug. 

396* 

Not 

1985 

Cataloged 

C.  Snow 

Summer    263(216) 

4156-5836 

1968 

Bleacher 

Sept.  1979 

299 

10574-10582, 
10587-10590, 
10593 

North  Bridge  Area 


Willard  &  Ephraim  Abel 

May  - 

15, 

727-1132 

Buttrick 

Oct.  1965 

16 

Ephraim 

C.  Snow 

27  Dec. 

355*, 

Not 

Buttrick 

1984 

356* 

Cataloged 

Roads  West  of 

Abel 

August 

11 

587-588; 

North  Bridge 

1964 

Rest  Not 
Cataloged 

David  Brown 

Tremer 

27  Dec. 
1984 

359* 

13849-13852; 
Rest  Not 
Cataloged 

Bleacher 

Sept.  1979 

299 

10584-10586, 
10591-10592 

Kitchen  Garden 

Concord 

7  Dec. 

351* 

Not 

School 

1984 

Cataloged 

Children 

27  Dec. 
1984 

365* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Elisha  Jones 

Abel 

Oct.  1965 

19 

Not 

3  Jan. 

374* 

Cataloged 

1985 

Carroll 

14  March 

382*, 

Not 

1985 

383* 

Cataloged 

Unknown 

14  March 
1985 

381* 

Not 
Cataloged 

Mahlstedt 

27  Dec. 
1984 

368* 

Not 
Cataloged 
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Appendix  1.1  (cont.) 

MIMA  MIMA  MIMA 

Accession  Accession    Catalog 

Site           Collection    Date  Number  Number 

Miscellaneous  Sites 

Monument  Square   Unknown     27  Dec.  372*  Not 

1984  Cataloged 

Paul  Revere      Unknown     25  Oct.  397*  Not 

Capture  Site  1985  Cataloged 
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Appendix  1.3 
ACMP  Artifact  Inventory 
for  MIMA  Collection, 
by  Area  Within  Park 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 


Park  Area: 

Fiske 

Nelson  Virg 

inia 

wayside 

North 

Misc. 

TOTALS 

%  of 

%  of 

Hill 

Road   Road 

Area 

Bridge 

Sites 

Historic 

Total 

Area 

Area   Area 

Area 

Ceramics 

Artifacts 

HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

Redware 

Plain 

124 

1446 

127 

4750 

901 

86 

7434 

Lead  Glazed,  1  surface 

666 

3926 

81 

6007 

1226 

74 

11980 

Lead  Glazed,  2  surface 

137 

1628 

17 

2424 

372 

44 

4622 

Sgraffito 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Trailed  Slipware 

20 

820 

11 

723 

26 

3 

1603 

Jackfield 

0 

10 

0 

77 

2 

0 

89 

Astbury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

365 

16 

686 

9 

3 

1079 

Total  Redware 

947 

8195 

252 

14667 

2540 

210 

26811 

44.8% 

22.2% 

Tin  Enameled 

Delft 

38 

111 

1 

298 

84 

7 

539 

Rouen/Faience 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

12 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

7 

Total  Tin  Enameled 

48 

111 

1 

304 

85 

9 

558 

0.9% 

0.5% 

Coarse  Buff  Body 

Combed  Ware 

13 

88 

0 

119 

15 

3 

238 

Dotted  Ware 

0 

62 

0 

6 

1 

0 

69 

N.  Devon  Gravel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mottled 

3 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

24 

Other 

0 

12 

0 

2b 

14 

0 

54 

Total  Coarse  Buff  Boay 

16 

17b 

0 

153 

35 

3 

3b5 

0.6% 

0.3% 

Creamware 

Plain 

146 

1608 

5 

4499 

1130 

108 

7496 

Shell-Edged 

0 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

10 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

7 

17 

0 

30 

5 

0 

59 

Handpainted 

1 

18 

0 

62 

1 

0 

82 

Annular 

10 

28 

0 

58 

23 

1 

120 

Transfer  Printed 

0 

1 

0 

40 

2 

0 

43 

Other 

0 

2 

0 

21 

9 

0 

32 

Total  Creamware 

164 

1675 

5 

4717 

1172 

109 

7842 

13.1% 

6.5% 

Pearlware 

Plain 

106 

608 

39 

952 

1198 

35 

2938 

Shell-Edged 

112 

280 

3 

95 

558 

6 

1054 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

0 

4 

1 

3 

93 

6 

107 

Handpainted 

241 

376 

5 

530 

147 

63 

1362 

Annular 

38 

50 

1 

37 

94 

10 

230 

Transfer  Printed 

96 

435 

24 

116 

479 

12 

1162 

Other 

0 

1 

2 

25 

51 

0 

79 

Total  Pearlware 

593 

1754 

75 

1758 

2620 

132 

6932 

11.6% 

5.7% 

Whiteware 

Plain 

420 

1426 

484 

691 

4927 

82 

8030 

Shell-Edged 

43 

102 

20 

19 

40 

2 

226 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

7 

3 

3 

1 

28 

0 

42 

Handpainted 

4 

131 

12 

31 

60 

37 

275 

Annular 

33 

42 

3 

10 

44 

26 

158 

Transfer  Printed 

747 

613 

87 

326 

877 

45 

2695 

Other 

173 

55 

19 

19 

527 

18 

811 

Total  Whiteware 

1427 

2372 

628 

1097 

6503 

210 

12237 

20.4% 

10.1% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 


'ark  Area: 

Fiske 

Nelson  Virginia 

Wayside 

North 

Misc.  ' 

IOTAIS 

%  of 

%  Of 

Hill 

Road   Road 

Area 

Bridge 

Sites 

H 

istoric 

Total 

Area 

Area   Area 

Area 

Ceramics 

Artifacts 

Other  Earthenware 

Whieldon 

0 

6 

0 

36 

0 

5 

47 

Lusterware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agateware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockingham/Bennington 

175 

122 

8 

24 

63 

1 

393 

Yelloware 

11 

71 

87 

170 

327 

24 

690 

Other 

12 

22 

35 

191 

39 

16 

315 

Total  Other  Earthen. 

198 

221 

130 

421 

429 

46 

1445 

2.4% 

1.2% 

Porcelain 

Undecorated 

40 

143 

13 

72 

360 

14 

642 

Underglaze  HP-monochro 

33 

33 

8 

122 

109 

64 

369 

Underglaze  HP-polychro 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

21 

Overglaze  HP-monochrom 

8 

10 

0 

5 

10 

4 

37 

Overglaze  HP-polychrom 

35 

34 

1 

11 

25 

9 

115 

Gilted 

3 

36 

1 

4 

28 

1 

73 

Transfer  Printed 

43 

46 

5 

0 

6 

4 

104 

Other 

18 

42 

2 

27 

40 

28 

157 

Total  Porcelain 

181 

345 

32 

256 

579 

125 

1518 

2.5% 

1.3% 

Stoneware 

Nottingham 

0 

4 

0 

42 

9 

1 

56 

0.1% 

0.05% 

Other  English  Brown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.002% 

U.u01% 

Bellarmine/Frenchen 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0.005% 

0.002% 

Westerwald/Raeren 

18 

20 

0 

19 

6 

1 

64 

0.1% 

0.1% 

White  Salt  Glazed 

Plain 

10 

56 

0 

229 

46 

18 

359 

Moulded 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

1 

32 

Scratch  Blue 

2 

9 

0 

51 

5 

0 

67 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11 

17 

Total  White  Salt  Glz 

12 

65 

0 

311 

57 

30 

475 

0.8% 

0.4% 

Drybody 

Black  Basaltes 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Rosso  Antico 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

Total  Drybody 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

9 

0.02% 

0.007% 

Other 

Utilitarian  Import 

62 

74 

14 

8 

3y 

6 

203 

Domestic 

368 

309 

63 

74 

282 

63 

1159 

Other 

5 

68 

5 

62 

37 

7 

184 

Total  Other 

435 

451 

82 

144 

358 

76 

1546 

2.6% 

1.28% 

Total  Stoneware 

466 

542 

82 

522 

432 

110 

2154 

3.6% 

1.78% 

OTAL  HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

4040 

15393    1205 

23895 

14395 

954 

59882 

100.0% 

49.5% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 
Park  Area: 


PIPES 
White  Clay 
Bowls 

Stems:  4/64 
5/64 
6/64 
7/64 
8/64 
9/64 
INDT 
TOTAL: 

Red  Clay 
Bowls 
Stems 
TOTAL: 

Other 

TOTAL  PIPES 


Fiske   Nelson  Virginia  Wayside  North 
Hill    Road   Road    Area    Bridge 
Area    Area   Area  Area 


Misc.   TOTALS  %  Of 
Sites        Total 

Artifacts 


53 

284 

11 

139 

50 

5 

542 

33 

52 

1 

58 

22 

3 

169 

52 

316 

4 

190 

71 

10 

643 

12 

129 

1 

47 

24 

1 

214 

4 

5 

0 

7 

30 

0 

46 

2 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

17 

2 

20 

2 

3 

45 

157 

803 

19 

465 

205 

22 

1671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

157 

805 

19 

469 

208 

22 

1680 

1.4% 


GLASS 
Bottle  Glass 
Freeblown 
Blown  in  Mold 
Auto  Machine  Made 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL 


67 

238 

128 

0 

433 


633 
934 

1057 
48 

2672 


1 

47 

595 

2 
645 


1617 

977 

1186 

22 

3802 


204 

1163 

281 

146 

1794 


79 

165 

223 

7 

474 


2601 
3524 
3470 
225 
9820 


Drinking  Vessel 

Freeblown  18  47  0  54  53  0  172 

Machine  blown/pressed  30  276  14  170  182  9  681 

Indeterminate  0  0  0  0  103  0  103 

TOTAL  48  323  14  224  338  9  956 


8.1% 


0.8% 


Indet.  Curved  Glass 
TOTAL  GLASS 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 
Ceramic 
Glass 
Metal 
Wood/Cork 
Synthetic 
Other 
TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 


0 

481 


57 
3052 


1 
8 

14 
0 
0 
1 

24 


0 
659 


1 
3 

25 
1 
1 
0 

31 


142 
4168 


1 
2133 


1 

8 
14 

5 
13 

0 
41 


3 
486 


203 
10979 


5 
23 
b5 

7 
14 

2 
116 


9.1% 


0.1% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 
Park  Area: 


Fiske   Nelson  Virginia  Wayside  North    Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 
Hill    Road   Road     Area    Bridge   Sites        Total 
Area    Area   Area  Area  Artifacts 


APPAREL 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  APPAREL 

BUTTONS,  ETC. 
Button 
Buckle 

Other  Fastener 
TOTAL  BUTTONS,  ETC. 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 
Tableware 
Kitchenware 
Furniture  &  Hardware 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Decorative  Objects 
Toiletries 
Stationery 
Co  i  ns/To  ke  ns/Medals 
Personal  Objects 
Toys 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  H  &  P 


0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

0 

21 

1 

153 

111 

111 

10 

1 

387 

0 

4 

1 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

3 

20 

32 

2 

0 

57 

1 

179 

132 

154 

12 

1 

479 

4 

93 

19 

82 

31 

3 

232 

4 

38 

1 

33 

12 

0 

88 

1 

4 

1 

7 

2 

0 

15 

9 

135 

21 

122 

45 

3 

335 

21 

109 

4 

67 

64 

7 

272 

8 

114 

222 

250 

51 

43 

688 

2 

39 

4 

19 

7 

0 

71 

80 

396 

109 

1251 

457 

21 

2314 

17 

37 

16 

18 

12 

9 

109 

1 

11 

11 

10 

13 

0 

46 

1 

10 

1 

14 

4 

0 

30 

4 

40 

4 

4 

4 

0 

56 

38 

73 

6 

83 

9 

1 

210 

62 

31 

8 

14 

26 

0 

141 

1 

63 

14 

83 

34 

16 

211 

34 

24 

122 

42 

95 

4 

321 

269 

947 

521 

1855 

776 

101 

4469 

0.4% 


0.3% 


3.7^ 


SUBTOTAL 


922 


5142 


1383 


6776 


3215 


620   18U58   14.9% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 
Park  Area: 


Fiske   Nelson  Virginia  Wayside  North 
Hill    Road   Roaa    Area    Brioge 
Area    Area   Area  Area 


Misc.   TOTALS  %  of 
Sites        Total 

Artifacts 


ARCHITECTURAL  MATERIAL 

Window  Glass 

Crown/Cylinder 

551 

1158 

5 

2135 

985 

8 

4842 

Plate 

37 

1200 

920 

3666 

758 

63 

6644 

Other 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Indeterminate 

0 

39 

0 

289 

25 

0 

353 

TOTAL  GLASS 

588 

2403 

925 

6090 

1768 

71 

11845 

Nails 

Handwrought 

618 

2457 

15 

693 

343 

4 

4130 

Machine  Cut  I 

19 

b»49 

31 

313 

423 

5 

1740 

Machine  Cut  II 

140 

1579 

493 

403 

1040 

10 

3665 

Machine  Cut  Indet. 

0 

787 

35 

2457 

217 

35 

3531 

Wire 

29 

495 

149 

158 

531 

3 

1365 

Indeterminate 

84 

616 

108 

1458 

1383 

27 

3676 

TOTAL  NAILS 

890 

6883 

831 

5482 

3937 

84 

18107 

Screws 

Handwrought 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

Machine  Cut 

0 

45 

18 

27 

33 

0 

123 

Indeterminate 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

TOTAL  SCREWS 

1 

46 

19 

30 

40 

1 

137 

Other  Hardware 

Builders'  Hardware 

7 

8 

0 

0 

46 

0 

61 

Window  Hardware 

4 

12 

4 

22 

26 

0 

68 

Door  Hardware 

6 

60 

2 

24 

30 

1 

123 

Electrical  Hardware 

1 

19 

7 

3 

7 

0 

37 

Plumbing  Hardware 

0 

6 

0 

1 

9 

1 

17 

Lighting/Heating  Hdwr. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Other 

1 

176 

69 

198 

89 

11 

544 

Indeterminate 

15 

136 

598 

447 

140 

110 

1446 

TOTAL  OTHER  HDWR. 

34 

429 

680 

695 

349 

123 

2310 

Structural  Material 

Brick 

49 

69 

670 

28 

346 

5 

1167 

Mortar/Plaster 

55 

22 

104 

137 

81 

4 

403 

Wood 

0 

12 

11 

128 

79 

1 

231 

Linoleum 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Stone 

6 

12 

15 

25 

37 

3 

18 

Fiber 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Porcelain 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Earthenware/Stoneware 

2 

91 

3 

67 

100 

23 

286 

Synthetic 

0 

48 

694 

76 

2 

0 

620 

Metal 

0 

45 

153 

16 

24 

1 

239 

Other 

0 

9 

5 

37 

17 

0 

68 

TOTAL  STRUCTURAL 

112 

311 

1655 

514 

687 

37 

3316 

9.8^ 


15.0% 


0.1% 


1.9% 


2.7% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 
Park  Area: 


Fiske  Nelson  Virginia  Wayside  North  Misc. 
Hill  Road  Road  Area  Bridge  Sites 
Area    Area   Area  Area 


TOTALS  %  of 
Total 
Artifacts 


Other  Fastening  Devices 
Staples 
Bolts 

Wood  Fasteners 
Other 
TOTAL  FASTENING 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 
MATERIALS 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 
Hand  Tools 
Machine  Parts 
Domestic  Animal  Gear 
Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 
Indeterminate 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR 

SUBTOTAL 


1 

12 

3 

15 

16 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

5 

3 

5 

34 

7 

26 

25 

1630 

10106 

4117 

12837 

6806 

6 

40 

4 

6 

14 

0 

19 

9 

1 

9 

4 

97 

7 

5 

15 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

16 

7 

14 

4 

3 

12 

19 

6 

15 

0 

16 

9 

1 

73 

17 

202 

58 

33 

133 

47 
23 
1 
27 
98 


0 

70 

1 

39 

6 

134 

0 

10 

0 

43 

0 

55 

0 

99 

7 

450 

0.1% 


317   35813   29.6^ 


1647   10308 


4175   12870 


6939 


0.4^ 


324   36263   30.0% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 


5ark  Area: 

Fiske 

Nelson  Virginia 

Wayside 

North 

Misc. 

TOTALS  %  of 

Hill 

Road 

Road 

Area 

Bridge 

Sites 

Total 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Artifacts 

'UEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS 

(Weight  in  grams) 

Coal 

1.00 

1  1215.36 

98.48 

109 

0.00 

110 

Charcoal 

0.00 

0   64.61 

17.76 

0 

3.16 

0 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 

1.00 

19  1152.17 

171.20 

91 

0.00 

110 

Wood 

0.00 

0   20.86 

472.13 

0 

0.00 

0 

Slag 

0.00 

0  2998.41 

325.14 

25 

0.00 

25 

TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 

2.00 

20  5451.41 

1084.71 

225 

3.16 

245 

FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 
Shell  (Weight  in  grams) 


Bivalves 

1 

55.62 

199.00 

364 

.28 

24 

40.72 

25 

Univalves 

0 

80.51 

4.00 

32 

.56 

0 

0.00 

0 

Indeterminate  Shell 

0 

0.00 

0.10 

0 

.00 

1 

0.79 

1 

Other  Organic 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

3 

.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

Bone 

Fish 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Whale 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Human 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Mammal 

78 

140 

572 

4156 

1010 

35 

5991 

Bird 

5 

50 

11 

76 

44 

4 

190 

Other 

0 

0 

57 

2 

0 

0 

59 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

38 

3 

69 

0 

110 

TOTAL  BONE 

83 

190 

679 

4241 

1123 

39 

6355 

Vegetal  Material 

Seeds/Nuts 

0 

0 

0 

38 

54 

0 

92 

Other  Comestibles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Vegetal  Material 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

TOTAL  VEGETAL 

0 

0 

0 

39 

54 

0 

93 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

84 

190 

679 

4280 

1202 

39 

6474 

JTHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unworked  Lithic 

0 

4 

3 

10 

0 

6 

23 

Gunflints 

2 

8 

1 

17 

2 

0 

30 

Groundstone 

Historic 

0 

5 

0 

2 

3 

0 

10 

Prehistoric 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Total  Groundstone 

0 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

13 

Chipped  Stone 

Point 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Biface 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Total  Chipped  Stone 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

TOTAL  LITHICS 

2 

18 

4 

35 

9 

6 

74 

5.3% 


0.1% 


0.1% 
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MIMA  Sites  by  Area 
Park  Area: 


Fiske   Nelson  Virginia  Wayside  North 
Hill    Road   Road    Area    Bridge 
Area    Area   Area  Area 


Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 
Sites        Total 

Artifacts 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.001% 


SUBTOTALS 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  #1 
SUBTOTAL  #2 
SUBTOTAL  #3 
SUBTOTAL  #4 


86 


228 


683 


4040  15393 

922  5142 

1647  10308 

86  228 

6695  31071 


4316 


1436 


1205  23895  14395 

1383  6776  3215 

4175  12870  6939 

6b3  4316  1436 


45 


6794 


5.6% 


7446   47857 


25985 


954 

59882 

b2U 

18058 

324 

36263 

45 

6794 

943 

120997 
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CHAPTER  2 
A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHEOLOGY  AT  MINUTE  MAN  NHP 

Introduction 

Archeological  research  at  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  has  been  conducted  over  the  course  of  twenty-three  years, 
beginning  in  the  early  1960s.  From  1963  until  1986, 
twenty-three  sites  and  portions  of  the  historic  roadway  in 
seven  areas  of  the  Park  have  been  investigated  archeologically 
(Table  2.1).  The  majority  of  the  investigations  were  carried 
out  in  support  of  specific  restoration  or  historical 
reconstruction  projects.  The  objectives  of  these 
investigations  were  to  provide  supplementary  information  to 
the  documentary  or  architectural  record,  or  to  assess  the 
impact  of  a  proposed  subsurface  disturbance  activity  to 
archeological  resources  that  may  exist  in  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  objectives,  the  focus  of  almost  all 
of  the  archeological  investigations  was  site-specific;  the 
questions  addressed  were  either  descriptive  or  chronological 
in  nature.  Most  of  the  farmsteads  investigated  were  those 
that  were  either  known  or  presumed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
1775  landscape.  Often  these  sites  or  the  occupants  of  the 
sites  were   associated   with  a  significant   event   that  occurred 

Table  2.1 

Archeological  Sites  and  Road  Areas  Investigated:   1963-1986 

Airport  Road  Joseph  Mason 

Job  Brooks  Meriam's  Corner 

Joshua  Brooks  Nelson  Road 

Bull  Tavern  Josiah  Nelson 

Ephraim  &  Willard  Buttrick  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.* 

Casey's  Thomas  Nelson  Sr. 

David  Fiske  Roads  West  of  the  North  Bridge 

Ebenezer  Fiske  North  Bridge  Site 

Fiske  Hill  Roads  Perry  Field 

Thomas  Flint  Route  2A 

Jacob  Foster  Sites  22  &  23 

Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern  Site  24 

Samuel  Hartwell  William  Smith 

Elisha  Jones  Wayside 

Marrett  Street  Jacob  Whittemore** 

*    Includes  Neville  barn  &  search  for  British  soldiers'  graves 
**   Includes  Sweet  house  &  Blacksmith  shop  site 
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on  April  19,  1775.   In  other  instances   the   sites   investigated 
were  those  of  noteworthy  individuals. 

Archeological  investigations  of  the  historic  roadway, 
known  as  the  Battle  Road,  primarily  focused  on  questions 
concerning  its  location.  Secondary  information  about  the 
characteristics  (e.g.,  road  width,  surface  preparation)  of  the 
roadway  also  was  sought  in  many  instances. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  two-fold.  The  first  is  to 
provide  a  chronological  history  of  the  archeological  research 
that  has  occurred  at  the  Park  from  1963  until  1986  (Appendix 
2.1).  By  archeological  research,  I  refer  not  only  to  survey 
and  excavation  but  also  to  documentary  research  conducted  by 
archeologists.  The  second  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
briefly  identify  and  discuss  common  problems  with  the 
analytical  approaches  of  past  archeology  at  the  Park,  and  to 
note  some  of  the  data's  inadequacies  due  to  these  problems. 
For  specific  information  about  individual  sites,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  other  chapters  in  Volumes  1  through  4. 
Although  aspects  of  the  history  of  archeological  research  at 
the  Park  have  been  discussed  before  (Baker  1980a,  1980b; 
Synenki  1983,  1986a,  1986b),  a  comprehensive  overview  does  not 
exist  to  date.   Hopefully,  this  chapter  will  fill  that  void. 
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Minute  Man  NHP  Archeology;   A  Chronology 

In  1959  an  Act  of  Congress  established  the  Park  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites 
Commission  (Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commission  1958) . 
The  Commission  was  formed  in  1955  by  Congress  and  directed  by 
Public  Law  75  to  make  recommendations  about  how  best  to 
preserve  and  interpret  "Colonial  and  Revolutionary  properties 
in  Boston  and  the  general  vicinity"  (Boston  National  Historic 
Sites  Commission  1958:1).  The  Commission  recommended  that  a 
national  park  be  created  to  commemorate  "the  significant 
events,  structures  and  sites  of  the  opening  day  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution"  along  the  "battle  road"  in  the  towns  of 
Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Concord  (Boston  National  Historic 
Sites  Commission  1958:14).  This  recommendation  was  later 
formally  articulated  in  the  Park's  first  Master  Plan: 

the  purpose  of  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
is  to  consolidate  and  bring  into  focus  retrieved  and 
yet  retrievable  portions  of  the  Lexington-Concord 
Battle  Road  and  associated  structures,  properties 
and  sites  so  that  the  visitor  may  better  appreciate 
and  understand  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  (National  Park  Service  1963:1). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commission  not  only 
recommended  what  areas  of  Lexington,  Lincoln,  and  Concord  the 
Park  should  encompass,  but  they  also  identified  which  historic 
sites  should  be  interpreted. 

In  I960  Regional  Archeologist  John  Cotter  of  NPS's  Region 
Five  in  Philadelphia  made  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the 
archeological  potential  of  the  sites  identified  by  the  Boston 
National  Historic  Sites  Commission.  The  purpose  of  the 
assessment  was  to  estimate  what  kinds  of  physical  evidence 
could  be  uncovered  through  archeological  excavations  to 
enhance  the  proposed  restoration  of  particular  areas  or  sites 
within  the  Park.  As  a  result  of  this  assessment,  the  Regional 
Director  for  Region  Five  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Park  that  an  archeological  survey  be  performed 

to  determine  what  physical  evidence  remains  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  site  identity,  structure 
pattern,  artifact  evidence,  etc.  The  location  of 
stone  fences  and  roads  can  also  be  the  subject  of 
archeological  verification  (Regional  Director  1961)  . 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Park,  archeology  was  considered  important  to  its 
development.  Archeology1 s  role,  however,  was  considered  to  be 
supplemental  to  the  documentary  record.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  administrative  correspondence  and  the  way  in 
which   archeological   research   was   funded.    For   example,   in 
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regard  to  programming  monies  for  the  restoration  of  the 
historic  landscape,  the  Regional  Historian  suggested  to  the 
Regional  Director  that  "the  immediate  need  for  archeological 
research. .. is  to  supplement  the  great  amount  of  historic 
grounds  research  already  done... and  the  additional 
historical-grounds  research  that  will  be  needed"  (Regional 
Historian  1963) . 

Archeology' s  role  at  the  Park  at  this  time  was 
characteristic  of  the  major  role  of  historical  archeology  in 
other  areas  of  New  England  (Beaudry  1986a;  Brown  1977)  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  (Deagan  1982:155-156) .  This 
role  often  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "handmaiden-to-history" 
approach  (Noel  Hume  1964)  whose  primary  object  is  to  gather 
"historical  particulars"  (Willey  and  Sabloff  1974:205-206). 
These  particulars  are  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the 
documentary  record,  reconcile  ambiguous  documentary  data, 
gather  information  about  architectural  details  of  structures, 
and  provide  visual  evidence  of  historic  features  for  visitor 
interpretation.  Previous  archeological  investigations  at  MIMA 
were  characterized  by  all  of  the  above. 

1963 

The  first  archeological  investigations  at  the  Park  were 
conducted  in  1963  and  1964.  A  total  of  $20,600  was  programmed 
for  the  investigations  (Regional  Program  Analyst  1964) . 
Vincent  P.  Foley  was  awarded  a  contract  of  $14,900.  Including 
contract  extensions,  Foley  worked  from  July  1963  (Regional 
Director  1963a)  until  December  1964  (Foley  1964b) .  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Foley  was: 

to  make  a  general  archeological  inspection  of  the 
surface  indications  in  order  to  record  and  relate 
them  to  available  historical  data... to  locate  and 
identify  features  associated  with  the  historic 
scene... also  investigate  the  (Josiah)  Nelson 
Homestead  area  with  similar  objectives  in 
mind... [and]  spot  check  as  may  be  advisable 
throughout  the  park  where  specific  features  are 
known  on  the  property  now  acquired  (Regional 
Director  1963b) . 

The  archeological  investigations  also  were  to  include 
supervision  of  the  stabilization  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
foundation  after  it  was  excavated  (Cotter  1963) .  The  scope  of 
Foley's  work  was  prepared  by  Park  Historian  Robert  D.  Ronsheim 
and  Regional  Archeologist  Cotter  and  was  considered  important 
to  the  development  of  the  Park's  Master  Plan  (Regional 
Director  1963b) . 
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Upon  completion  of  his  contract,  Foley  had  conducted 
excavations  at  three  sites:  Ebenezer  Fiske,  Josiah  Nelson, 
and  Jacob  Whittemore  (Appendix  2.1). 

Foley's  first  excavations  were  conducted  from  July  until 
November  1963  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (Foley  1963a) . 
Excavations  of  the  cellar  and  adjacent  areas  were  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  temporal  data  in  order  "to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  validity  of  the  assumed 
association  of  the  extant  ruins  with  the  Minute  Man  Fiske" 
(Foley  1964a:l),  and  to  identify  "the  position  and  size  of  the 
outbuildings  of  the  1775  period"  (Foley  1963a) .  Foley 
(1964a:15)  concluded  that  the  cellar  he  excavated  dated  no 
earlier  than  the  19th  century  and  therefore  was  not  the 
foundation  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house.  No  evidence  of 
outbuildings  was  found. 

Other  archeological  investigations  on  Fiske  Hill  by  Foley 
consisted  of  limited  testing  in  front  of  the  house  foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  remains  of  the  Battle  Road 
and  "the  position  of  a  1775  wall  on  Fiske  Hill"  (Foley 
1963a:l).  In  regard  to  the  road,  only  one  of  the  two  areas 
where  Foley  excavated  had  subsurface  remains  of  a  previous 
roadway  (Foley  1963a:28).  The  age  of  this  road  could  not  be 
ascertained  given  the  lack  of  datable  artifacts  and  its 
disturbed  context.  Excavations  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  1775  wall  revealed  "typical  stone  fence  preparations" 
(Foley  1963a:29) . 

In  December  of  1963  Foley  (1963b)  conducted  excavations 
at  the  Jacob  Whittemore  and  the  Josiah  Nelson  farmsteads.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  a  trench  was  excavated  "in  a  field 
paralleling  Marrett  Road  between  Muzzey-Whittemore  Homestead 
and  'Bloody  Bluff,'  where  the  presence  of  a  blacksmith  shop 
was  historically  intimated"  (Foley  1964a:l).  No  evidence  of 
the  blacksmith  shop  was  found.  His  work  at  the  Josiah  Nelson 
site  consisted  of  preliminary  excavations  "revealing  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Josiah  Nelson  house,  including  initial 
uncovering  of  the  barn  area"  (Foley  1963b) .  Artifacts  found 
as  a  result  of  this  activity  were  saved  but  not  analyzed 
(Foley  1964a:26) . 

An  assessment  of  the  archeological  potential  of  the  19th 
century  Sweet  house  cellar  on  Nelson  Road,  the  Job  Brooks 
house,  and  the  area  west  of  the  North  Bridge  was  made  by  Foley 
(Foley  1964a:l).  Of  these,  he  recommended  archeological 
investigation  only  in  the  North  Bridge  area  (Foley  1964a:2). 
He  suggested  the  investigations  be  conducted  to  identify  the 
"causeway,  walls  and  roadways"  (Foley  1964a:2) .  Foley  further 
suggested  that  aerial  photography  be  used  as  part  of  the 
archeological  investigations. 
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1964 

Leland  Abel  was  the  second  archeologist  to  conduct 
fieldwork  at  the  Park.  Abel,  a  NPS  archeologist,  was 
transferred  to  the  Park  from  Hopewell  Village  National 
Historical  Site  in  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  at  the  Park  from 
July  1964  (Superintendent  1964)  until  March  1967,  at  which 
point  he  was  transferred  to  the  Southwest  Region  of  the  NPS 
(Wilson  1967) . 

Before  Abel  began  his  employment  at  the  Park,  he  met  with 
Historian  Ronsheim  to  both  review  the  list  of  sites  scheduled 
for  archeological  investigations  and  to  assist  with  the 
development  of  a  budget  for  the  investigations.  This  list  had 
been  compiled  by  Ronsheim  and  Foley.  Abel  (1964)  also  met 
with  Foley  to  discuss  the  archeology  that  was  being  completed 
at  the  Park  by  Foley.  Abel's  initial  task  was  to  "conduct 
further  exploratory  work"  where  restoration  work  was  planned 
at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  and  Jacob  Whittemore  farmsteads 
(Superintendent  1964) . 

During  his  more  than  two-and-a-half  years  at  the  Park, 
Abel  conducted  archeological  investigations  at  thirteen  house 
sites,  performed  extensive  excavations  of  the  historic  roadway 
in  two  areas  of  the  Park,  and  carried  out  limited  subsurface 
excavations  for  the  remains  of  British  soldiers*  graves 
(Appendix  2.1). 

In  1964,  Abel  conducted  archeological  excavations  at  the 
Josiah  Nelson  and  Job  Brooks  farmsteads,  and  on  the  18th 
century  roadways  in  the  North  Bridge  area. 

In  July  Abel  performed  his  first  Park  excavations  at  the 
Josiah  Nelson  site  (Superintendent  1965a) .  The  amount  of 
money  allocated  for  the  excavations  was  $10,000  (Regional 
Program  Analyst  1964) .  Archeological  investigations  at  the 
Josiah  Nelson  site  consisted  of  excavation  and  a  walkover 
survey  (an  unsystematic  inspection  of  the  ground  surface) .  A 
primary  goal  of  the  investigations  was  to  identify  the  remains 
of  outbuildings  (Abel  1966a:22;  Abel  and  Snow  1966:1) . 
Excavations  uncovered  one  outbuilding  and  possibly  one  other 
(Abel  1966a: 23-24) .  The  walkover  survey  identified  "one  barn 
site,  two  shed  sites,  a  corral,  a  well  and  several  stone 
boundary  walls  with  gates"  (Abel  and  Snow  1966:1). 

The  survey  also  located  "two  peculiar  shallow 
depressions"  (Abel  and  Snow  1966:2),  later  to  be  designated 
Sites  22  and  23,  as  well  as  "the  foundation  of  another  unknown 
structure"  (Abel  1966a:40),  later  to  be  designated  Site  24. 
These  were  located  west  and  east  of  the  Josiah  Nelson  house 
cellar  respectively.  Abel  recommended  the  excavation  of  these 
sites. 
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Abel  (1982)  also  excavated  "a  few  trenches"  across  the 
road  from  the  Josiah  Nelson  house  where  oral  history  suggested 
that  British  soldiers  may  have  been  buried.  No  remains  of 
graves  or  artifacts  were  located.  No  report  or  maps  of  the 
excavated  areas  were  prepared. 

In  August,  exploratory  excavations  were  conducted  west  of 
the  North  Bridge  in  order  to  locate  the  subsurface  remains  of 
the  Acton  and  Groton  Roads  (Superintendent  1965a) .  The  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  these  excavations  was  $21,000  (Abel 
1965:1).  Excavations  revealed  well-preserved  portions  of  the 
causeway  (Abel  1965)  .  Given  time  constraints,  further 
excavations  would  need  to  be  continued  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966) 
conducted  two  days  of  excavation  at  the  Job  Brooks  house 
despite  Foley's  previous  recommendations.  The  purpose  of  the 
excavation  was  to  "look  for  the  foundations  of  a  lean-to" 
(Park  Archeologist  1966)  .  Although  no  report  was  written, 
Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966)  indicated  that  "foundations" 
were  located,  notes  were  taken,  and  the  foundations  were 
filled  in. 


1965 

In  May,  Abel  resumed  investigations  for  the  subsurface 
remains  of  the  Acton  and  Groton  Roads.  He  also  conducted 
limited  excavations  for  traces  of  the  Battle  Road  on  Fiske 
Hill,  as  well  as  excavations  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske,  Willard 
Buttrick,  and  Elisha  Jones  farmsteads. 

In  searching  for  the  subsurface  remains  of  the  Acton  Road 
between  Liberty  Street  and  the  North  Bridge  Visitor  Center, 
Abel  unexpectedly  uncovered  what  he  believed  was  one  18th 
century  cellar  and  "another  chimney  foundation"  that  "may  also 
date  from  the  eighteenth  century"  (Superintendent  1965b:2). 
Excavations  for  the  road  were  suspended  temporarily  and 
archeological  investigation  of  the  cellar,  wells,  and  area 
around  the  cellar  were  conducted  in  June  and  July  (C.  Snow 
1968a;  Superintendent  1965b) .  Although  oral  history  and 
limited  documentary  research  suggested  that  two  18th  century 
houses  existed  in  the  area,  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966;  Abel 
1982)  interpreted  these  remains  as  one  house,  that  of  Willard 
Buttrick.  Due  to  sudden  illness  and  a  transfer  to  the 
Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the  NPS  in  the  fall  of  1966,  Abel 
never  completed  a  report  of  his  excavations. 

Excavations  of  the  Acton  and  Groton  Roads  were  completed 
in  September  and  October  of  1965.  Although  no  evidence  of  the 
road  which  led  to  Acton  was  found,  some  evidence  of  the 
Groton  Road  was  uncovered  (Abel  1965) . 
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In  May,  Abel  also  conducted  excavations  at  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site.  The  purpose  of  the  excavations  was  to  evaluate 
Foley's  interpretation  of  "the  relative  ages  of  the  various 
cellars"  (Abel  1966b:13) .  Abel  (1966b:12-21)  used  documentary 
data  concerning  the  sequence  of  houses  built  and  demolished  on 
the  property,  architectural  data  about  the  average  size  of 
18th  century  cellars,  and  artifacts  for  his  analysis.  He 
concluded  that  a  portion  of  the  structural  remains  did  indeed 
date  to  the  18th  century,  and  therefore  was  that  of  Ebenezer 
Fiske's  house. 

In  July  and  November,  Abel  conducted  excavations  at  the 
Elisha  Jones  house.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
excavations  was  to  find  the  location  of  the  shed  dating  "prior 
to  1865"  (Abel  1967a:2),  Abel  spent  two  days  in  July 
excavating  the  well  in  the  front  yard  of  the  house.  The 
reason  for  excavating  the  well,  other  than  its  existence,  is 
unclear.  As  a  result  of  the  three  weeks  of  excavation  to 
locate  the  pre-1865  shed's  location,  the  subsurface  remains  of 
an  18th  century  blacksmith  shop  mentioned  in  the  documents  was 
located. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1965,  Abel  conducted 
archeological  investigations  on  Fiske  Hill  to  locate  the 
remains  of  the  Battle  Road  (C.  Snow  1968a:5).  For  reasons 
discussed  previously,  Abel  only  completed  a  preliminary  report 
of  his  excavations. 

Investigations  for  traces  of  the  Battle  Road  on  Fiske 
Hill  by  Abel  consisted  of  a  walkover  survey  and  excavation. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  he  noted  that  because  of  the  existing 
configuration  of  the  stone  walls,  the  alignment  of  the  Battle 
Road  was  "quite  evident  on  the  [present  ground]  surface"  (Abel 
1982) .  Test  trenches  in  these  areas  therefore  were  not 
necessary.  Test  trenches  were  excavated,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  areas  where  the  construction  of  modern-day  Old 
Massachusetts  Avenue  presumably  disturbed  the  Battle  Road 
(Abel  1982) .  Evidence  of  the  "old  plank  road,  mentioned  in 
eighteenth  century  Lexington  town  records"  was  found  in  a 
"swampy"  area  of  Fiske  Hill  (Abel  1982) .  In  another  area  of 
Fiske  Hill,  evidence  of  an  undated  rock  and  gravel  roadway  was 
uncovered.  In  those  areas  where  Abel  found  no  subsurface 
evidence  of  an  earlier  road,  he  suggested  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  construction  of  modern-day  Old  Massachusetts  Avenue  (C. 
Snow  1968a:5).  Abel's  interpretation,  of  course,  rests  on  the 
untested  assumption  that  the  location  of  the  stone  walls  at 
the  time  of  his  excavations  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  18th 
century. 


1966 

In  March  and  April,   Abel  continued   excavations   at   the 
Elisha  Jones   house   in   the   vicinity  of  the  modern-day  shed. 
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During   the   summer,  other   archeological   investigations  were 

conducted   at   Sites  22   and   23,   Site   24,   the   Jacob  Foster 

farmstead,   and   the  Thomas   Nelson   Sr.    (Tabitha   Nelson) 
farmstead. 

The  purpose  of  the  excavations  at  Sites  22  and  23  was  to 
determine  if  one  of  the  two  shallow  depressions  was  the 
remains  of  "the  abandoned  farmhouse"  which  oral  history 
suggested  was  the  1775  location  where  "William  Dawes  hid  from 
the  British  patrol"  and  where  Paul  Revere' s  well-known  ride 
was  terminated  (Abel  and  Snow  1966:6).  The  presence  of  a 
chimney  base  associated  with  the  cellar  at  Site  22  led  Abel 
and  Snow  (1966:10-12)  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  remains  of 
a  house.  The  absence  of  evidence  of  a  chimney  at  Site  23 
suggested  to  Abel  and  Snow  (1966:59)  that  this  structure 
"might  have  been  a  leather-working  shop"  belonging  to  the 
site's  early  18th  century  occupants  who  were  cordwainers. 

At  Site  24,  excavations  uncovered  "only  a  few  fragments 
of  glass  and  dishes"  which,  according  to  Abel  (1967b:3),  could 
possibly  indicate  the  presence  of  a  house.  Documentary  data 
indicated  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  Christopher  Mudgin 
prior  to  1775.  This  information  led  Abel  to  believe  that  a 
house  might  have  been  present  in  this  location.  Since  no 
report  was  written  and  no  field  notes  or  maps  of  the 
excavations  have  been  found,  the  amount  of  time  as  well  as  the 
details  of  Abel's  subsurface  testing  strategy  is  unknown. 

As  noted  above,  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966)  also 
conducted  an  archeological  "survey"  for  the  18th  century  Jacob 
Foster  farmstead.  Since  no  report  was  ever  written  and  no 
field  notes  or  maps  have  been  found,  it  is  not  known  whether 
Abel's  work  consisted  simply  of  the  inspection  of  the  ground 
surface  or  if  limited  excavations  were  conducted. 

In  August,  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966)  spent  a  portion 
of  one  day  looking  for  surface  evidence  of  Thomas  Nelson  Sr.'s 
house.  He  located  the  area  where  the  house  probably  existed 
and  noted  that  it  was  situated  on  land  owned  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts'  Department  of  Public  Works.  Abel  recommended 
that  archeological  work  commence  when  the  land  was  transferred 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  No  report,  field  notes,  or  maps 
are  available  from  his  archeological  investigation  of  the  site. 

Abel's  last  excavations  at  the  Park  occurred  in  September 
when  he  "began  excavations  at  the  Wayside  in  the  area  between 
the  house  and  barn  in  hopes  of  locating  the  foundation  of  the 
ell  which  once  connected  the  two  structures"  (C.  Snow 
1969b: 7).  Abel  apparently  completed  only  two  days  of 
excavation  when  he  became  ill  and  was  unable  to  finish  his 
planned  archeological  investigations  at  the  Wayside  (C.  Snow 
1969b:7).  As  a  result  of  his  excavations,  a  well  was 
uncovered.  Further  excavations  were  resumed  by  Cordelia  Snow 
in  the  summer  of  1967. 
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As  noted  previously,  one  of  Abel's  initial  tasks  when  he 
began  work  at  the  Park  was  to  continue  archeological 
investigations  at  the  Jacob  Whittemore  house  that  were  begun 
by  Foley.  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966)  noted  that  "$1400  was 
authorized  for  this  project"  but  the  money  "was  withdrawn  July 
29,  1966,"  and  no  work  was  conducted. 

1967 

As  also  noted  previously,  in  the  fall  of  1966  Abel  (1983) 
became  ill  and  was  transferred  from  the  Park  to  the  NPS's 
Southwest  Region.  Cordelia  Snow,  who  worked  as  Abel's 
laboratory  supervisor  during  the  excavation  of  Sites  22  and  23 
(Abel  and  Snow  1966:8),  was  contracted  to  continue 
archeological  investigations.  The  initial  purpose  of  the 
contract  was:  to  conduct  archeological  excavations  at  the 
19th  century  Jonathan  Buttrick  (i.e.,  the  18th  century  Ephraim 
and  Willard  Buttrick)  farmstead,  and  at  the  Wayside;  to  review 
the  documentary  data  for  evidence  of  outbuildings  associated 
with  the  18th  century  Ebenezer  Fiske  farmstead;  and  to  edit 
and  publish  the  results  of  Abel's  archeological  research  on 
the  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill  (National  Park  Service  1967) . 
Snow  was  awarded  $6,500  for  this  work.  During  her  tenure  at 
the  Park,  from  June  1967  until  December  1968,  Snow  also 
conducted  excavations  at  Casey's  site  (C.  Snow  1969b)  and  the 
Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  farmstead  (C.  Snow  1968c)  (Appendix  2.1). 

In  1967,  Cordelia  Snow  conducted  excavations  at  the 
Wayside  and  Casey's.  Although  the  Wayside  was  occupied  in 
1775,  its  interpretive  importance  to  the  Park  is  the  19th 
century  authors  (Alcott,  Hawthorne,  and  Sidney)  who  lived 
there.  From  May  until  August,  Snow  continued  excavations 
begun  by  Abel  "in  hopes  of  discovering  evidences  of  an  ell 
built  by  Alcott  and  used  by  Hawthorne,  and  the  location  of  the 
Alcott  barn"  (C.  Snow  1969b:17).  Snow's  (1969b:9)  excavations 
found  no  physical  traces  of  the  ell  that  once  connected  the 
house  and  barn.  Excavations  also  failed  to  find  traces  of  the 
pre-1845  barn  even  though  its  location  was  known  from  "sketchs 
and  nineteenth  century  photographs"  (C.  Snow  1969b:13,  17). 
Snow  (1969b:9-ll)  did  uncover  a  "small  brick  structure,"  which 
she  identified  as  possibly  the  remains  of  a  cistern,  and  a 
drain  pipe  that  led  from  a  cesspool  to  where  the  barn  is 
located  today. 

During  Snow's  (C.  Snow  1969a:l)  archeological 
investigations  of  the  Wayside,  Park  Historian  Ronsheim  asked 
her  to  conduct  excavations  at  Casey's  site  in  order  to  "locate 
and  investigate"  the  remains  of  the  house.  Snow  (1969c: 1) 
conducted  excavations  at  the  site  from  August  1  until  October 
13  of  1967,  and  then  again  in  May  of  1968.  Snow  located  the 
site  on  the  basis  of  surface  remains  [i.e.,  "a  shallow  sump 
and  what   appeared   to   be   the   base   of   a  chimney"  (C.  Snow 
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1969c:10)].  Excavations  were  undertaken  primarily  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  cellar.  Even  though  no  documentary  or 
archeological  data  was  found  that  provided  strong  evidence  of 
Casey's  residence  here,  Snow  (1969c:30)  nevertheless  suggested 
that  he  "may  have  been  the  last  occupant." 

Sometime  prior  to  January  19  of  1968,  Snow  (1968c) 
conducted  "some  test  trenching  in  the  cellar"  of  the  19th 
century  Neville  house,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  18th  century  Thomas  Nelson  Jr. 
house.  Although  the  purpose  of  the  excavations  was  not 
stated,  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  later  excavations  (D.  Snow 
1969a:l):  to  uncover  archeological  data  that  could  be  used  to 
date  and  therefore  determine  if  this  was  the  correct  location 
of  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.'s  house.  Although  Snow  (1968c)  reported 
that  "little  has  been  recovered,"  she  recommended  that  further 
excavation  be  conducted. 


1968 

During  the  winter  months  of  1968,  Cordelia  Snow  (1968a) 
edited  Abel's  draft  report  of  his  archeological  investigations 
on  Fiske  Hill  for  evidence  of  the  Battle  Road  and  reviewed  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site  documentary  and  archeological  data  and  its 
interpretations  (Abel  1966b;  Foley  1964a;  Ronsheim  1964) .  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  initial  purpose  was  to  review  the 
documentary  data  (Ronsheim  1964)  in  order  to  suggest  areas  of 
the  site  where  evidence  of  "various  outbuildings  of  the  farm" 
might  be  located  (C.  Snow  1968b:l).  While  reviewing  the 
documentary  data  and  archeological  interpretations,  she  noted 
numerous  inconsistencies  between  the  two  and  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  "re-examine  all  historical  material"  and 
"re-examine  the  archeological  material  recovered  from  the 
site"  (C.  Snow  1968b:l).  Snow  (1968b:2,  40-41)  concluded  from 
this  "re-examination"  that  the  site  was  incorrectly  designated 
as  the  18th  century  Ebenezer  Fiske  farmstead.  She  therefore 
suggested  that  archeological  survey  and  excavation  be 
undertaken  to  locate  its  correct  location  and  associated 
outbuildings. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  Cordelia  Snow  (1969a:6)  conducted 
excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cellar  which  Abel 
interpreted  as  the  remains  of  the  18th  century  Willard 
Buttrick  house.  The  reason  for  her  excavations  was  to  insure 
that  the  location  of  the  proposed  North  Bridge  Visitor  Center 
parking  lot  would  not  impact  any  archeological  remains  (Acting 
Regional  Director  1967) .  Using  documentary  research, 
unavailable  to  Abel  at  the  time  of  his  excavations,  she  (C. 
Snow  1969a:7)  concluded  that  Abel  indeed  had  uncovered  the 
remains  of  two  cellars,  as  he  initially  suggested 
(Superintendent  1965b:2) .  She  (C.  Snow  1969a:7)  asserted  that 
the  smaller,  more  ephemeral  cellar  south  of  the  larger   one   was 
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the  remains  of  the  18th  century  Ephraim  Buttrick  house.  She 
(C.  Snow  1969a:7)  suggested  that  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
second  cellar  was  due  to  the  construction  of  the  1850s  Stedman 
Buttrick  house  built  directly  above  it,  or  to  Abel's 
excavations  which  may  have  inadvertently  disturbed  a 
significant  portion  of  it. 

In  1968,  David  Snow  was  also  contracted  to  conduct 
excavations  at  the  Park.  Through  Brandeis  University,  he  was 
contracted  for  a  sum  of  $16,000  to  conduct  archeological 
investigations  at  three  farmsteads:  Thomas  Nelson  Sr.,  Thomas 
Nelson  Jr.,  and  Ebenezer  Fiske  (Whitcraft  1968;  Garrison 
1968)  .  An  additional  $1,159  was  amended  to  the  contract  to 
cover  costs  of  excavating  the  late  17th/early  18th  century 
David  Fiske  farmstead  (Chief,  Archeological  Research,  NE 
1970)  .  Thus,  from  June  until  September  1968,  David  Snow 
(1969a,  1969b,  1969c,  1973)  excavated  four  sites  (Appendix 
2.1).  The  purpose  of  Snow's  research  was  to  "augment,  verify 
or  correct  historical  documentation"  (Cotter  1968) .  As  with 
the  investigations  previously  discussed,  Snow's 
(1973 zabstract)  research  was  to  assist  the  Park  with  the 
stabilization,  restoration,  and  interpretation  of  18th  century 
houses  that  were  no  longer  standing. 

From  June  3  until  July  15,  1968,  David  Snow  (1973:1) 
conducted  excavations  at  the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  farmstead.  As 
recommended  previously  by  Cordelia  Snow  (1969c) ,  the  specific 
goal  of  the  excavations  was  to  "substantiate  the  historical 
identification  of  the  property  in  question"  (D.  Snow  1973:2) 
by  "determining  which  portion,  if  any,  of  the  existing 
cellar ...  represented  Thomas  Nelson's  occupancy  in  1775"  (D. 
Snow  1973:4).  Although  excavations  focused  within  the  cellar, 
investigations  of  the  "yard  and  houselot  adjacent  to  and 
surrounding  the  cellar"  were  conducted  in  order  to  locate 
associated  18th  century  outbuildings  (D.  Snow  1973:1).  On  the 
basis  of  ceramic  and  pipe  stem  analyses,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  site  probably  had  a  beginning  occupation  date  in  the  1750s 
or  1760s  (D.  Snow  1973:21-22).  It  was  also  suggested,  despite 
little  data,  that  certain  portions  of  the  house  did  indeed 
date  to  Thomas  Nelson's  occupation  in  1775  (D.  Snow  1973:19). 
Although  no  outbuildings  were  located,  a  well  and  a  cobble 
path  were  uncovered  (D.  Snow  1973:11,  13). 

David  Snow  (1973:13)  also  conducted  limited  excavations 
in  the  "dirt  floor  of  a  barn  belonging  to  the  [19th  century] 
Neville  property  on  the  south  side  of  Nelson  Road,"  just  east 
of  the  18th  century  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  cellar.  The  purpose  of 
the  excavations  was  to  determine  the  barn's  age.  No  datable 
remains  were  uncovered  and  therefore  no  date  could  be  assigned 
to  its  construction.  He  also  performed  an  "intensive  survey" 
in  "the  field  south  of  the  barn"  and  "in  a  field  between  the 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Josiah  Nelson  sites"  (D.  Snow  1973:13-14). 
The  purpose  of  the   latter   was   to   locate   the   remains   of   a 
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possible  cellar  that  Abel  (1966a:40)  suggested  might  be  the 
remains  of  Christopher  Mudgin's  early  18th  century  house. 
Like  Abel,  Snow  uncovered  no  evidence  of  a  house  in  this 
location.  The  final  area  that  Snow  tested  was  "in  the  low 
swampy  field  east  of  the  Thomas  Nelson  site"  (D.  Snow 
1973:14).   No  archeological  remains  were  uncovered  here. 

In  July  and  August  of  1968,  he  (D.  Snow  1969a)  conducted 
archeological  excavations  at  the  Thomas  Nelson  Sr.  farmstead 
as  Abel  (Park  Archeologist  1966)  had  recommended.  The  purpose 
of  the  excavations  was  to  "locate  and  to  excavate  buildings 
which  belonged  to  Thomas  Nelson,  Sr....and  to  his  spinster 
daughter  Tabitha"  (D.  Snow  1969a:2).  As  noted  previously,  the 
site's  location  was  identified  by  Abel  (Park  Archeologist 
1966)  on  the  basis  of  a  light  surface  scatter  of  historic 
period  artifacts.  Excavations  revealed  18th  century  artifacts 
and  "the  remains  of  two  structures"  that  were,  according  to 
him  (D.  Snow  1969a:l),  "undoubtedly  part  of  the  Nelson 
houselot."  He  (1973:14)  noted  that  one  of  the  structures 
"could  be  the  cellar  of  Nelson's  house,"  the  other  a  "stone 
culvert."  Unfortunately,  the  remains  of  these  structures  and 
the  site  in  general  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  Airport  Road  in  1945.  No  evidence  of  the  barn 
was  found. 

From  August  until  September  of  1968,  David  Snow 
(1969b:pref ace)  conducted  excavations  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
site  (i.e.,  20th  century  Bashian  home  lot)  in  order  to 
determine  the  correct  location  of  the  18th  century  house  and 
associated  outbuildings.  This  investigation  was  initiated  as 
a  result  of  Cordelia  Snow's  (1968b)  analysis  of  previous 
documentary  and  archeological  research,  which  suggested  that 
the  correct  location  of  the  cellar  remains  of  the  18th  century 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  was  still  unknown.  He  (D.  Snow 
1969b:6-7)  undertook  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
presently  marked  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellar,  including  the  exterior 
of  two  wells  that  had  been  uncovered  previously.  As  a  result 
of  the  excavations,  he  concluded  that  (D.  Snow  1969b: 17) 
"beyond  a  doubt  Ebenezer 's  house  was  not  located  north,  west, 
or  south  of  the  Bashian  house." 

Having  failed  to  locate  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house,  Snow  (1969c:2)  conducted 
test  excavations  "to  locate  the  site  of  an  old  'house  lot'  and 
'old  mansion  house*  referred  to  in  eighteenth  century  Fiske 
deeds  of  the  area."  Snow  (1969c:2)  reasoned  that  if  he  could 
find  the  remains  of  the  late  17th/early  18th  century  David 
Fiske  house  (i.e.,  Ebenezer  Fiske's  grandfather's  house)  then 
he  "possibly"  could  locate  the  house  lot's  property  boundaries 
and  hence  the  location  of  Ebenezer 's  farmstead.  Snow 
(1969c:6)  did  locate  another  foundation,  and  excavated  the 
cellar  fill  in  addition  to  "a  number  of  trenches  and  test  pits 
around   the   cellar."    No   other  "features"  associated  with  the 
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house  were  uncovered  (D.  Snow  1969c :abstract) .   As  a   result  of 

the  discovery  of   the  David  Fiske   house   lot,  he   (D.  Snow 

1969c: 17)   concluded   that   the   location  of   the  remains   of 

Ebenezer   Fiske' s   house  probably  were   east  of  the  Bashian 
cellar  under  the  present  Wood  Street. 

1970 

The  fifth  archeologist  to  conduct  investigations  at  the 
Park  was  Charles  W.  Tremer.  From  1970  until  1974,  Tremer 
conducted  excavations  at  five  sites:  David  Brown,  Ephraim 
Hartwell  Tavern,  Thomas  Flint,  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.,  and  Bull 
Tavern.  During  this  time  he  also  conducted  excavations  to 
locate  the  remains  of  the  Battle  Road  in  four  areas  of  the 
Park:  Fiske  Hill,  Nelson  Road,  Meriam's  Corner,  and  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  Job  Brooks  house  (Appendix  2.1).  As  with 
previous  investigations,  the  information  generated  from 
Tremer' s  research  would  be  used  to  assist  the  Park  with  the 
restoration  and  interpretation  of  sites  and  features  that 
existed  in  1775. 

Tremer 's  first  archeological  investigations  at  the  Park 
consisted  of  a  survey  to  "locate,  excavate,  and  provide  an 
evaluation  of  the  remaining  physical  evidences  of  the  Captain 
David  Brown  House  and  any  associated  site  features"  (Chief, 
Archeological  Research,  NE  1970) .  These  investigations  were 
recommended  by  Cordelia  Snow  (1968d) .  Tremer 's  excavations 
were  conducted  through  a  contract  with  Jacob  Gruber, 
Archeologist  at  Temple  University,  for  a  sum  of  $5000  (Chief, 
Archeological  Research,  NE  1970) .  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  original  contract  (Garrison  1969)  was  to  conduct 
archeological  excavations  at  the  Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern. 
However,  due  to  an  incomplete  review  of  all  relevant 
documentary  material  of  the  Hartwell  farmstead  by  Washington 
Research  Historian  John  Luzader,  archeological  excavations 
were  postponed  and  the  original  contract  amended  to  conduct 
investigations  at  the  David  Brown  site  (Chief,  Archeological 
Research,  NE  1970) . 

Fieldwork  at  the  David  Brown  site  was  conducted  for  eight 
weeks  from  mid-June  to  mid-August  of  1970  (Tremer  1970:1). 
Tremer  (1970)  used  historic  maps,  photos,  and  the  18th  century 
Doolittle  etching  to  define  the  limits  of  subsurface  testing. 
In  the  last  week  of  the  initial  four-week  field  season,  the 
subsurface  remains  of  a  cellar  were  uncovered,  which  Tremer 
interpreted  as  the  house  that  David  Brown  occupied  in  1775 
(Park  Manager  1970) .  The  remains  of  a  cobble  floor, 
interpreted  by  Tremer  to  be  the  18th  century  barn,  also  were 
found.  As  a  result  of  these  discoveries,  four  additional 
weeks  of  excavation  were  conducted  the  next  year  in  1971. 
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1971 

In  1971,  Tremer  was  contracted  through  Muhlenburg  College 
for  a  sum  of  $2800  (Chief,  Archeological  Research,  NE  1970) . 
The  purpose  of  the  fieldwork  was  to  finish  excavation  of  the 
fill  within  the  purported  David  Brown  cellar  and  adjacent 
rooms,  to  locate  the  18th  century  roadway  near  the  house,  and 
to  "search  for  the  well  and  other  possible  out  buildings" 
(Park  Manager  1970) .  Although  a  well  was  uncovered,  no 
remains  of  the  road  or  outbuildings  were  found. 


1972 

In  1972  Tremer  was  contracted  through  Muhlenburg  College 
to  conduct  excavations  at  the  Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern,  and  to 
investigate  four  areas  of  the  Park  for  subsurface  evidence  of 
the  18th  century  road.  Sums  of  $5000  and  $3000  respectively 
were  allocated  for  these  investigations.  Although  the  exact 
dates  of  these  investigations  are  unknown,  the  work  was 
conducted  in  the  summer  (Tremer  1973b:2),  probably  from 
mid-June  until  the  end  of  August  (Archeologist,  Philadelphia 
1972:2) . 

For  undisclosed  reasons,  the  Hartwell  contract  called  for 
"archeological  investigations  of  the  (19th  century)  Hartwell 
Barn"  (National  Park  Service  1971).  However,  as  Tremer  noted, 
the  scope  of  work  was  changed  to  reflect  the  initial 
contract's  objective:  "to  locate  and  excavate  foundations 
related  to  the  Hartwell  site  in  1775"  (Tremer  1973b:2;  see 
Luzader  1972a).  The  archeological  data  would  be  used  "to 
restore  the  grounds  of  the  Hartwell  homestead  to  the  period  of 
1775"  (Historical  Resource  Study  Proposal  1969) .  Tremer 
(1973b:2)  conducted  extensive  excavations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  barn  and  in  the  rear  yard  area  of  the  house.  As  a  result 
of  his  excavations,  Tremer  (1973b:2)  reported  that  "four  major 
features"  were  located.  Following  Research  Historian  Luzader 
(1972a) ,  Tremer  (1973b:15)  interpreted  the  two  stone 
foundations  he  uncovered  as  part  of  "the  Hartwell  complex  of 
1775."  The  other  "features"  located  by  Tremer  (1973b:15) 
consisted  of  "a  large  drainage  field  related  to  the  cess  pool 
system  located  near  the  tavern,"  a  possible  original  driveway 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  barn,  and  "evidence  of  several 
other  smaller  foundations."  Based  on  these  discoveries  Tremer 
(1973b:15)  suggested  that  further  archeological  investigation 
of  these  features  was  needed. 

After  excavations  at  the  Hartwell  Tavern  were 
discontinued,  around  the  second  week  of  August  (Archeologist, 
Philadelphia  1972:2),  Tremer  conducted  archeological 
investigations  for  the  subsurface  remains  of  the  Battle  Road 
in  four  areas  of  the  Park:  Fiske  Hill,  Nelson  Road,  the  yard 
of  the  Job  Brooks  house,  and  Meriam's   Corner.    This   work   was 
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initiated  as  a  result  of  Luzader's  (1972b)  documentary 
research  which  identified  areas  of  the  Park  where  the  location 
of  the  Battle  Road  still  was  unknown  (Tremer  1972:3). 
Tremer's  (1972:7-8)  first  excavations  concentrated  on  Fiske 
Hill  where  he  excavated  twenty  test  trenches;  he  then 
proceeded  to  excavate  one  trench  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
Josiah  Nelson  house  and  one  trench  across  Nelson  road.  Final 
excavations  were  conducted  at  the  Job  Brooks  house  and  at 
Meriam's  Corner.  Despite  the  fact  that  "no  artifacts 
significant  to  the  historic  Battle  Road  or  contributory  to  the 
identification  of  that  road  were  encountered,"  Tremer 
(1972:10,  11)  interpreted  the  stratigraphic  remains  in  several 
areas  of  the  Park  as  the  remains  of  the  1775  roadway.  He 
(1972)  noted  that  further  excavations  at  the  Job  Brooks  house 
and  Meriam's  Corner  areas  would  be  conducted  in  the  summer  of 
1973. 


1973 

In  1973,  Tremer  continued  his  excavations  at  the  Ephraim 
Hartwell  Tavern  and  also  may  have  conducted  test  excavations 
at  the  Thomas  Flint  site.  Although  further  excavations  of  the 
Battle  Road  were  recommended  for  1973,  there  is  no  record  that 
these  investigations  ever  occurred.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
1973  excavations  were  performed  under  contract  with  Muhlenburg 
College. 

At  the  Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern,  Tremer  (1973b:3) 
conducted  a  "brief  survey... in  mid-April  to  attempt  to  locate 
and  survey  any  additional  features  related  to  the  site"  that 
had  not  been  found  as  a  result  of  the  1972  excavations.  As  a 
result,  "two  rectangular  foundations  were  found"  northeast  and 
east  of  the  barn  (Tremer  1973b:3).  Although  Tremer  (1973b:3) 
stated  that  excavation  of  the  foundations  found  in  1972  and 
1973  was  anticipated  in  the  summer  of  1973,  the  only 
information  about  these  excavations  is  in  Mulhern  and 
Carroll's  (1975:5)  report.  They  only  briefly  noted  that 
"investigation"  of  the  two  smaller  foundations  was  continued 
in  1973. 

Tremer  (1973c:l)  conducted  archeological  excavations  at 
the  Thomas  Flint  site  at  the  request  of  the  Park 
Superintendent  and  Historian.  The  excavations  were  considered 
exploratory  for  the  purpose  of  "locating  and  defining  the 
nature  of  this  site"  (Tremer  1973c :1).  Although  the  exact 
dates  of  these  excavations  are  unknown,  it  is  probable  that 
they  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1973,  prior  to  July  28  since 
this  is  the  date  of  the  report  (Tremer  1973c).  Tremer's 
(1973c:5-7,  9,  11)  excavations  uncovered  a  well,  a  possible 
cobble  floor  area,  a  stone  wall  which  he  interpreted  as  the 
remains  of  a  19th  century  shed,  and  a  "rubble"  deposit 
consisting  of  17th/18th  century   artifacts.    Tremer   (1973c:13) 
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interpreted  this  latter  feature  as  the  remains  of  the  Flint 
house.  Recommendations  for  further  archeological 
investigations  in  1974  were  suggested  (Tremer  1973c :14-16) . 

1974 

As  with  Tremer" s  1973  excavations,  there  is  little 
information  about  his  1974  excavations.  He  apparently 
conducted  excavations,  through  a  contract  with  Muhlenburg 
College,  at  the  Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern,  Thomas  Nelson  Jr., 
and  Bull  Tavern  sites.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  site,  no  reports  were  ever  written  about 
these  investigations  and  no  administrative  correspondence  for 
this  time  period,  and  later,  has  been  found.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Tremer  conducted  excavations  in  1974  at  the 
Thomas  Flint  site  as  he  recommended. 

MacMahon  (see  Chapter  14  of  this  report)  has  determined 
that  the  only  record  of  Tremer' s  1974  excavations  at  the 
Hartwell  Tavern  is  from  Mulhern  and  Carroll  (1975)  and  Pratt 
(1981).  The  former  stated  (1975:5)  that  Tremer  excavated  the 
foundations  uncovered  during  his  1973  survey  and  that 
"explorations  around  the  house  were  started  but  not 
completed."  Pratt  stated  (1981:16,  24-35)  that  during  their 
archeological  investigations  in  1980,  they  reexcavated  these 
foundations. 

The  purpose  of  Tremer' s  archeological  investigations  at 
the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  farmstead  was  to  develop  alternatives 
about  how  the  site  should  be  restored  and  interpreted  (Tremer 
1974:1-3).  Three  alternatives  were  proposed  (Tremer 
1974:12-13),  and  limited  excavations  were  conducted  of 
specific  features  previously  investigated  by  David  Snow 
(1973)  .  The  purpose  of  the  excavations  was  to  answer  several 
unanswered  questions  concerning  "the  temporal  and  structural 
evolution"  of  the  house  itself  (Tremer  1974:4) .  Despite  these 
excavations,  Tremer  (1974:9)  concluded  that  there  still 
remained  "several  critical  questions  as  to  the  original 
construction  of  the  house  site,  and  the  subsequent  major 
expansion  of  the  site."  Tremer  (1974:13)  suggested  that 
further  excavations  be  conducted  to  answer  these  questions  and 
recommended  that  the  cellar  be  stabilized,  the  ground  surface 
graded,  and  interpretive  markers  erected  explaining  the 
structural  evolution  of  the  house  over  time. 

Next,  Tremer  conducted  three  weeks  of  excavations  to 
locate  the  subsurface  remains  of  the  Bull  Tavern.  According 
to  Tremer  (personal  communication  1984)  ,  at  the  end  of  the 
Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  excavations,  Chief  of  Interpretation  Kryston 
and  Superintendent  Moffett  requested  that  he  conduct  test 
excavations  to  locate  the  Tavern  site.  Approximately  $200  to 
$300   of  MIMA  maintenance  funds  were  used  to  cover  the  costs  of 
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these  excavations  (Charles  W.  Tremer,  personal  communication 
1984) .  The  only  documentation  of  the  excavations  is  a 
newspaper  article  (Dudley  1974)  and  telephone  conversations 
held  with  Tremer  (personal  communication  1984)  .  Excavation 
took  place  on  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts' 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Initial  investigations  uncovered 
a  cellar  that  Tremer  interpreted  as  the  remains  of  a  structure 
"built  around  1870"  (Dudley  1974;  Charles  W.  Tremer,  personal 
communication  1984) .  Further  excavations,  in  "a  clump  of 
trees  beyond  their  present  excavations,"  uncovered  "the 
remains  of  an  old  well"  (Dudley  1974) .  No  foundations  were 
uncovered  and  excavations  were  discontinued  (Dudley  1974) . 

1975-1978 

Although  no  archeological  research  was  conducted  at  the 
Park  between  1975  and  1978,  artifacts  continued  to  be 
unearthed.  For  example,  as  part  of  an  interpretive  program 
developed  by  Chief  of  Interpretation  Kryston,  Concord  5th  and 
6th  grade  school  children  were  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
simulate  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  a  colonial  garden  at 
the  Park  (Marge  Hicks,  personal  communication  1983) .  The 
location  of  the  garden  was  placed  south  of  the  David  Brown 
site  foundations  since  it  was  assumed  that  Tremer  had 
performed  excavations  in  this  area  (Marge  Hicks,  personal 
communication  1983) .  To  the  contrary,  Tremer  apparently  had 
not  conducted  excavations  in  this  area.  Over  the  three  years 
the  school  children  collected  numerous  artifacts  (see  Chapter 
20  of  this  report)  and  uncovered  a  well. 

1979 

In  June  and  July  of  1979,  Denver  Service  Center 
Archeologist  Joan  Bleacher  (1979:3-4)  developed  and 
implemented  stabilization  measures  for  the  foundations  of  five 
archeological  sites:  David  Brown,  Ephraim  and  Willard 
Buttrick,  Casey's,  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.,  and  the  Josiah  Nelson 
farmsteads.  Stabilization  efforts  consisted  of  both  the 
removal  of  vegetation  and  aeolian  deposition  from  within  the 
cellars,  as  well  as  masonry  work  on  foundations,  fireplaces, 
and  wells.  Although  artifacts  encountered  as  a  result  of 
these  stabilization  efforts  were  kept,  in  only  one  instance 
(i.e.,  Casey's)  was  archeological  excavation  actually 
conducted  (Bleacher  1979:1). 

From  1979  until  1986,  some  of  the  research  conducted  at 
the  Park  was  initiated  as  a  result  of  the  106  review  process 
to  assess  whether  planned  construction  activities  would 
significantly  affect  potential  archeological  remains  in  the 
proposed  impact  area.  Its  aim,  therefore,  was  a  departure 
from  previous  archeological  investigations  whose   primary  goal 
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was    to   provide    interpretive   information   for   restoration 
purposes. 

For  example,  at  the  Elisha  Jones  house,  archeologist 
Thomas  Mahlstedt  (1979b:l)  conducted  test  excavations  in  order 
to  determine  what  affect  the  proposed  soil  grading  in  a 
portion  of  the  rear  yard  would  have  on  potential  archeological 
remains.  Although  Mahlstedt ' s  (1979b:7-8)  excavations 
uncovered  "large  quantities"  of  artifacts,  they  were  in  a 
disturbed  context;  no  in  situ  features  were  found.  Mahlstedt 
(1979b:8)  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  grading 
would  have  no  affect  on  the  archeological  resources. 

The  purpose  of  Mahlstedt 's  (1979a: 1)  excavations  at  the 
Hartwell  Tavern  was  to  determine  what  affect  the  proposed 
construction  for  underground  utilities  might  have  on  potential 
archeological  remains  in  the  front  yard  of  the  house. 
Mahlstedt' s  (1979a:3-4)  excavations  uncovered  historic  period 
artifacts  deposited  as  sheet  refuse,  and  possibly  "a  cobble 
way  associated  with  the  front  door  of  the  Tavern."  Mahlstedt 
(1979a:5)  recommended  that  the  proposed  subsurface  disturbance 
activities  would  have  no  adverse  affect  on  the  archeological 
resources. 

In  1979  archeological  investigations  were  also  initiated 
to  locate  the  remains  of  historic  period  outbuildings  and 
features  at  the  Hartwell  Tavern  (National  Park  Service  n.d.). 
Weston  Geophysical  Corporation  (1980:1)  was  contracted  to 
conduct  a  resistivity  survey  to  "locate  potential 
archeological  deposits."  As  a  result  of  their  survey,  sixteen 
anomalies  were  identified.  They  suggested  these  possibly 
indicated  the  subsurface  remains  of  "refuse  dumps,  wells  or 
privies,  pathways  or  roadways,  and  a  possible  barnyard" 
(Weston  Geophysical  Corporation  1980:2).  Archeological 
testing  of  seven  of  the  anomalies  was  recommended  (Weston 
Geophysical  Corporation  1980:10-11). 

Pratt  and  Pratt  Archaeological  Consultants  were 
contracted  to  conduct  the  archeological  testing  in  the  summer 
of  1980.  In  addition  to  testing  the  anomalies  identified  by 
Weston  Geophysical  Corporation,  the  goals  of  the  Pratts1 
investigations  (Pratt  1981:6)  were  to  "develop  and  test 
hypotheses  regarding  the  spatial  distribution  of  archeological 
features  at  historic  sites, ... [and]  compare  the  relative 
efficiencies  and  reliaoility"  of  the  resistivity  and 
subsurface  surveys.  The  excavations  (Pratt  1981:63-65) 
uncovered  two  foundations,  a  road,  and  historic  period  sheet 
refuse.  In  regard  to  the  resistivity  survey,  Pratt  (1981:65) 
concluded  that:  "with  a  few  exceptions  these  did  not  prove  to 
be  cultural  deposits."  Although  no  explicit  hypotheses  were 
developed  and  tested  concerning  the  spatial  distribution  of 
features,  intrasite  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  different 
artifact  classes  was  conducted  and  an  attempt  to  discriminate 
among  them  temporally  was  performed  (Pratt  1981:64-65). 
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1983 

From  1983  until  the  time  of  this  writing,  seven  projects 
involving  the  archeological  investigation  of  eleven  sites  have 
been  conducted  (Appendix  2.1).  All  of  these  projects  were 
conducted  by  archeologists  in  the  NPS  North  Atlantic  Regional 
Office.  Although  these  projects  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  Archeological  Collections  Management  Project  (ACMP) ,  they 
are  discussed  here  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  all 
the  archeology  that  has  been  conducted  to  date.  I  have 
chosen,  however,  not  to  discuss  these  in  detail  since  the 
problems  associated  with  previous  projects,  discussed  below, 
are  not  pertinent. 

In  1983  Linda  Towle  conducted  four  archeological  projects 
at  the  Park  (Appendix  2.1).  The  purpose  of  these  projects  was 
the  same:  to  assess  the  impact  on  potential  archeological 
resources  where  proposed  subsurface  construction  activities 
were  planned.  The  proposed  construction  activities  included 
the  widening  and  construction  of  roads  (Towle  1983,  1984a), 
the  construction  of  a  restroom  facility  (Towle  1984b) ,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  historic  house  (Towle  and  Hsu  1984) .  The 
focus  of  archeological  investigations  varied  from  the 
excavation  of  a  multi-component  prehistoric  site  (Towle  1984b) 
to  the  examination  of  sheet  refuse  immediately  outside  the 
back  door  of  the  17th/18th  century  William  Smith  house  (Towle 
and  Hsu  1984) . 


1984 

In  1984  the  Minute  Man  NHP  Archeological  Project  was 
initiated.  This  multi-year  project  has  three  specific  goals: 
to  conduct  a  systematic  survey  of  the  Park  in  order  to 
identify  and  evaluate  the  significance  of  its  archeological 
sites;  to  resolve  specific  interpretive  questions  concerning 
the  location  and  occupants  of  particular  sites;  and  to 
describe  and  explain  the  evolution  of  the  use  of  space  on  18th 
century  farmsteads  (Synenki  1986a:6).  The  project  is 
interdisciplinary,  and  its  results  will  not  only  benefit  the 
Park  but  also  hopefully  add  to  the  understanding  of  changes  in 
historic  rural  landscapes  in  New  England  as  a  whole  (see 
Anderson  1971:21-41;  Beaudry  1986b;  Cronon  1983;  Deetz 
1977:125-126;  Garrison  1985;  Garrison  and  Paynter  1986;  Hubka 
1984;  Reinke  and  Paynter  1984:6-9;  Richardson  1976;  Rubertone 
1986;  St.  George  1982a,  1982b;  Starbuck  1980;  Stilgoe  1982; 
Waldbauer  1986;  Wood  1978;  Worrell  1980).  The  first  year  of 
the  project  consisted  of  the  development  of  a  research  design, 
and  fieldwork  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1986.  Since  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  ACMP  was  to  review,  analyze,  and 
recommend  further  archeological  research  regarding  problems 
with  the  location  or  dating  of  particular  sites,  the  ACMP's 
conclusions  were  incorporated  into  the  research  design. 
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1985 

In  1985  two  archeological  projects  were  undertaken 
(Appendix  2.1).  Although  the  purpose  of  these  was  to  assess 
the  potential  impact  to  sites  where  proposed  subsurface 
construction  activities  were  planned,  a  major  aim  was  to 
provide  data  important  to  the  restoration  of  the  sites  in 
question  (MacMahon  1985a:l;  Synenki  1985b:l) .  These 
archeological  endeavors  were  in  tune  with  recent  efforts  to 
better  understand  various  aspects  of  the  18th  century 
landscape  at  the  Park  (e.g.,  Malcolm  1985;  Synenki  1986a). 

At  the  17th/18th  century  Samuel  Hartwell  farmstead, 
archeological  investigations  focused  on  areas  of  the  home  lot 
where  it  was  proposed  that  the  present  landscape  be  graded  to 
its  18th  century  appearance  (MacMahon  1985a :1) .  At  Nelson 
Road,  investigations  centered  on  the  collection  of  certain 
kinds  of  data  necessary  to  grade  and  surface  the  existing  road 
to  its  18th  century  appearance  (Synenki  1985b: 1).  In 
addition,  the  Nelson  Road  data  would  be  used  to  compare 
historic  road  construction  and  maintenance  activities  to 
historic  roads  in  other  areas  of  New  England  (e.g.,  Kirkorian 
and  Zeranski  1981) ,  and  in  a  planned  interpretive  display  at 
MIMA. 


1986 

In  1986  the  MIMA  Archeological  Project  conducted  its 
first  archeological  investigations.  The  goals  of  the 
investigations  were  to  locate  the  subsurface  remains  of  the 
18th  century  Joseph  Mason  house,  to  locate  the  possible 
subsurface  remains  of  a  house  that  David  Brown  may  have 
occupied  in  the  mid-18th  century,  and  to  assess  the  potential 
impact  to  any  archeological  remains  that  may  exist  in  areas 
where  the  burying  of  a  telephone  cable  was  proposed  (Synenki 
1986a) . 
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Problems  with  Past  Archeological  Approaches 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  the  major  goal  of  most 
of  the  past  archeological  investigations  was  to  correctly 
locate  and  identify  the  remains  of  houses,  barns,  and 
outbuildings  of  specific  1775  farmsteads.  This  information 
would  be  used  to  restore  and  interpret  the  home  lots  of  these 
farmsteads  to  their  18th  century  appearance.  Unfortunately,  a 
number  of  investigators  failed  to  achieve  this  goal  for 
theoretical,  methodological,  or  analytical  reasons. 

These  reasons,  however,  must  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  the  state  of  North  American  historical  archeology  of  the 
time.  Deagan  (1982:156)  has  noted  that  in  the  1960s,  much  of 
North  American  historical  archeology  was  still  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  specific  restoration  and 
historical  reconstruction  needs  using  traditional  analytical 
approaches.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  "crisis  of  identity"  which 
was  causing  historical  archeologists  to  strive  toward  more 
anthropologically-oriented  research  goals.  This  was  certainly 
apparent  in  New  England  as  Brown  (1977)  and  Beaudry  (1986a) 
have  indicated.  In  fact,  Brown  (1977:4)  has  convincingly 
shown  that  despite  some  innovative  anthropologically-oriented 
research  in  historical  archeology  in  New  England  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  traditional  research  strategies  and  methods  still 
dominated  during  this  time  period.  As  will  become  apparent 
below,  these  traditional  strategies  and  methods  also  dominated 
the  historical  archeology  that  was  conducted  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s  at  MIMA. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  briefly  identify  the 
major  problems  with  past  archeological  research  strategies  at 
the  Park  so  that  future  users  of  the  data  from  this  research 
are  aware  of  their  shortcomings.  In  addition,  identification 
of  these  past  problems  may  illuminate  the  direction  future 
studies  should  take.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  overview  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  past  archeological  investigations  at  the  Park 
(e.g.,  loss  of  documentation,  curatorial  methods).  For  a 
review  of  these  issues,  see  Chapter  1  of  this  report. 

There  are  three  primary  reasons  why  past  archeological 
research  may  have  failed  to  locate  or  correctly  interpret  the 
remains  of  18th  century  houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  and  other 
features  of  a  particular  household's  farmstead.  First,  little 
consideration  was  given  to  predicting  what  kinds  of 
archeological  remains  would  be  found  (i.e.,  archeological 
correlates)  .  Second,  adequate  data  collection  strategies  were 
not  developed  to  insure  that  subsurface  features  that  did 
exist  would  be  "discovered."  Third,  inappropriate  data 
analyses  frequently  were  used  to  date  or  infer  the  function  of 
particular  archeological  features. 
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Archeological  Correlates 

As  noted  above,  previous  archeological  research  may  have 
failed  to  locate  the  remains  of  particular  features  of  the 
home  lot  because  it  did  not  consider  what  kinds  of 
archeological  remains  were  expected.  This  may  stem  in  part 
from  a  failure  by  some  to  use  or  thoroughly  examine  the 
documentary  record  for  the  purposes  of:  initially  identifying 
what  features  were  recorded  to  have  been  in  existence  or  to 
infer  what  other  unrecorded  features  may  have  been  present; 
determining  what  these  features  were  constructed  of  and  how 
they  were  used  (i.e.,  associated  activities);  and  identifying 
what  changes  occurred  through  time  to  these  features  and  the 
surrounding  yard  areas. 

The  failure  of  several  investigators  (Abel  1966a;  Abel 
and  Snow  1966;  Foley  1964a)  to  use  the  documentary  record 
prevented  them  from  either  locating  or  correctly  inferring  the 
function  of  the  features  uncovered.  For  example,  even  though 
several  archeological  features  were  located  at  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site  (Foley  1964a),  Foley  was  unable  to  locate  "the 
position  and  size  of  outbuildings  of  the  1775  period"  (Foley 
1963a) .  His  failure  to  examine  the  documentary  data  for  the 
kinds  of  outbuildings  which  were  present  may  have  contributed 
to  his  inability  to  locate  these  outbuildings.  This  is 
unfortunate  since,  as  Malcolm  (1985:8),  Cordelia  Snow 
(1968b:31-34) ,  and  Towle  (Chapter  4  of  this  report)  have 
shown,  the  documentary  data  for  the  site  is  quite  detailed 
regarding  the  kinds  and  placement  of  outbuildings  around  the 
home  lot.  For  instance,  by  the  late  18th  century  the  home  lot 
contained  a  barn,  hog  house,  and  corn  shed.  In  addition  to 
the  outbuildings,  there  was  a  small  garden  between  the  house 
and  barn,  an  enclosed  garden  north  of  the  barn,  a  stockyard 
west  of  the  barn,  and  a  pasture  south  of  the  house  (Malcolm 
1985:8).  If  this  information  had  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  kinds  of  documentary  data  regarding  the 
construction,  maintenance,  or  activities  associated  with  these 
buildings  and  features  to  develop  archeological  correlates, 
Foley  might  have  been  able  to  locate  and  identify  their 
subsurface  remains.  For  example,  Cordelia  Snow  (1968b: 31-34) 
used  several  documentary  sources  (e.g.,  1797  Geogorical 
Dictionary,  1798  Federal  Direct  Tax  lists)  to  understand  the 
construction  of  a  corn  house  and  to  hypothesize  what  its 
archeological  remains  might  be.  She  (1968b: 33-34)  suggested 
that  its  remains  would  be  ephemeral  since  it  was  "probably 
built  of  wood  and  rested  on  a  stone  or  brick  foundation  or 
corner  supports." 

Several  investigators  did  use  the  documentary  record  to 
identify  the  recorded  structures  and  features  of  the  home 
lot.  However,  because  the  use  of  this  record  was  either 
limited  or  employed  indiscriminately,  archeological  research 
was  unable  to  locate  and  identify  their  subsurface  remains. 
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For  example,  with  the  exception  of  Tremer  (1970,  1973a) , 
several  investigators  (Abel  1966a,  1966b;  C.  Snow  1969b;  D. 
Snow  1969a,  1969b,  1969c,  1973)  were  unable  to  identify  the 
locations  of  the  18th  century  barns.  Although  these 
investigators  used  the  documentary  record  to  identify  their 
existence,  other  relevant  documentary  data  was  not  used  to 
predict  the  archeological  correlates  of  these  barns.  For 
example,  Hubka  (1984:183,  et  passim;  see  also  Chapter  14  of 
this  report)  has  used  late  18th  and  early  19th  century 
accounts  to  surmise  that,  in  general,  pre-1830  barns  had  no 
cellars  and  were  built  on  "a  few  wooden  blocks  or 
cobblestones."  Although  it  was  never  made  explicit,  past 
investigators  apparently  assumed  that  the  remains  of  the  barns 
would  be  as  substantial  as  house  cellars  and  therefore  their 
locations  as  easily  recognizable  in  the  archeological  record. 

Past  investigators  at  the  Park  may  have  been  unable  to 
identify  the  location  of  barns,  outbuildings  and  other 
features  of  the  home  lot  because  they  also  did  not  consider 
what  affects  various  changes  and  uses  of  the  landscape  (i.e., 
transformational  processes)  might  have  had  on  the  appearance 
of  their  subsurface  remains  (i.e.,  their  archeological 
correlates) . 

Landscape  transformations  can  be  the  result  of  both 
cultural  and  natural  processes  (Schif fer  1972) .  With  respect 
to  the  former,  buildings  may  have  been  moved,  built,  rebuilt, 
or  modified;  water  and  waste  management  systems  may  have  been 
installed  or  changed;  soils  as  well  as  decorative  or 
subsistence-related  vegetation  may  have  been  removed  or 
added;  and  of  course  the  yard  area  locations  where  various 
domestic,  home-industry,  or  commercially-oriented  activities 
are  conducted  may  have  changed  through  time.  Natural 
processes  can  be  as  varied  as  cultural  processes,  and  include 
various  hydrological,  pedological,  and  vegetational  processes, 
as  well  as  animal  behaviors. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  documentary  information  for  most  of 
the  18th  century  farmsteads  that  were  investigated 
archeologically ,  past  investigators  failed  to  use  this 
information  in  conjunction  with  archeological  evidence  to 
infer  what  kinds  of  changes  may  have  occurred  to  the  home 
lot's  landscape  through  time  and  hence  to  particular 
structures  and  yard  areas.  As  Schiffer  (1983:697)  notes,  "the 
importance  of  identifying  formation  processes  before 
behavioral  or  environmental  inferences  are  developed  cannot  be 
overemphasized. " 

Data  Collection  Strategies 

Inadequate  data  collection  strategies  also  may  have 
prevented   several   investigators   from   locating  the  subsurface 
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remains  of  houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  and  other  features  of 
the  18th  century  home  lot.  As  will  become  apparent  below, 
with  the  exception  of  houses,  these  inadequacies  stem  in  large 
part  from  the  lack  of  the  development  of  archeological 
correlates.  Data  collection  problems  included  both  sampling 
strategies  and  issues  concerning  the  kinds  of  archeological 
evidence  sought. 

With  respect  to  sampling,  several  investigators  may  have 
failed  to  locate  the  house  remains  of  the  household  in 
question  because  of  problematic  field  strategies.  For 
example,  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  remains  of  Christopher 
Mudgin's  house,  Abel  (1966a)  conducted  excavations  only  where 
there  were  surface  indications  of  possible  subsurface 
remains.  No  systematic  coverage  of  the  area  was  attempted  and 
no  evidence  of  the  house  was  found. 

Even  in  instances  where  systematic  coverage  of  an  area 
was  attempted  (e.g.,  Tremer  1970),  the  testing  interval  may 
have  been  inappropriate  for  insuring  that  the  subsurface  house 
remains  would  be  "discovered."  For  example,  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  the  subsurface  remains  of  the  18th  century  David  Brown 
house,  Tremer  (1970)  used  a  testing  interval  of  twenty-five 
feet.  Although  one  house  cellar  was  located  (Tremer  1970, 
1973a),  another  cellar,  found  during  the  summer  1986  MIMA 
Archeological  Project,  was  not  found  because  a  25-foot  testing 
interval  is  much  larger  than  the  average  size  of  18th  century 
house  cellars  within  the  Park. 

Problematic  field  strategies  may  also  have  been  a  reason 
that  past  investigators  were  unable  to  identify  the  location 
of  barns,  outbuildings,  and  other  features  of  the  18th  century 
home  lot.  For  example,  although  several  investigators 
conducted  excavations  in  several  areas  of  the  home  lot,  most 
focused  their  attention  within  or  adjacent  to  the  house 
cellar.  Since  barns  were  rarely  if  ever  attached  to  houses  in 
the  late  17th  century  (St.  George  1982a:21)  or  throughout  most 
of  the  18th  century  (Hubka  1984:14)  in  New  England,  sampling 
the  areas  immediately  surrounding  the  house  cellar  is  unlikely 
to  identify  their  location.  In  several  instances,  the 
documentary  data  for  18th  century  home  lots  within  the  Park 
indicated  that  the  barn  was  located  either  directly  behind  or, 
more  commonly,  across  the  road  from  the  house  (Malcolm 
1985:8).  With  the  exception  of  a  few  investigators  (e.g.,  D. 
Snow  1973)  ,  excavations  were  not  conducted  across  the  road 
from  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  location  of 
the  barn. 

Systematic  coverage  of  the  home  lot  also  may  be  useful 
for  identifying  the  locations  of  outbuildings,  since  some 
documentary  data  suggests  that  until  the  late  18th  century, 
outbuildings  tended  to  be  located  together  in  clusters  in  the 
New  England   area  (Garrison  1985:115;  Hubka  1984:61).   However, 
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systematic  sampling  may  not  insure  that  outbuildings  will  be 
located.  For  example,  in  an  attempt  to  locate  "one  or  more 
privies"  that  may  have  existed  near  the  18th  century  Josiah 
Nelson  house,  Abel  (1966a:22)  gridded  "the  entire  yard 
alongside  and  behind  the  house... in  five-foot  squares  and 
small  test  holes  were  dug  in  each  square."  Although  no 
privies  were  located,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  never 
existed  in  the  areas  tested  or  whether  the  testing  interval 
used  was  unlikely  to  "discover"  their  presence. 

In  those  few  instances  where  either  extensive  or 
systematic  excavations  were  conducted,  past  investigators  may 
have  been  unable  to  identify  the  locations  of  barns  and 
outbuildings  because  they  failed  to  collect  the  appropriate 
data  that  would  allow  their  "discovery."  For  example,  as 
noted  previously,  the  documentary  data  indicates  (Hubka 
1984:183)  that  the  foundations  of  18th  century  barns  probably 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sill  laid  directly  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
single  course  of  field  stone.  If  this  technique  of  barn 
construction  was  used  by  the  18th  century  occupants  in  this 
area  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  unlikely  that  their  remains  would 
still  be  intact  since  the  18th  century  landscape  of  most  of 
the  farmsteads  within  the  Park  probably  has  been  significantly 
altered.  Even  in  those  instances  where  archeological  evidence 
of  a  single  course  of  aligned  field  stones  exists  (Foley 
1964a:24;  Pratt  1981:30,  35;  Tremer  1973b:7,  9),  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  a  barn  from  certain 
outbuildings  on  this  kind  of  data  alone  since  similar 
construction  techniques  may  have  been  used  in  both  (see  C. 
Snow  1968b: 33-34) .  However,  if  soil  chemistry  (see  Custer 
1986:89;  Keeler  1977),  and  perhaps  botanical  and  pollen  data 
had  been  collected  and  analyzed  together  with  architectural 
and  artifactual  evidence,  barns,  outbuildings  and  perhaps 
other  features  of  the  home  lot  might  have  been  located. 

Data  Analysis 

Past  archeological  research  may  have  been  unable  to 
locate  or  correctly  interpret  various  features  of  the  18th 
century  home  lot  because  of  inappropriate  data  analyses.  For 
example,  a  number  of  previous  archeologists  incorrectly  dated 
structures  from  artifacts  uncovered  either  within  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  these  structures  (e.g.,  Abel  1966a; 
Abel  and  Snow  1966;  C.  Snow  1969a;  D.  Snow  1969c;  Foley  1964a; 
Tremer  1973a) .  Others  may  have  inaccurately  inferred  the 
function  of  structures  from  limited,  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
documentary  record  (e.g.,  Tremer  1973b). 

In  regard  to  dating  problems,  a  number  of  archeologists 
calculated  the  occupation  span  of  houses  from  artifacts  found 
within  the  fill  of  these  structures.  This  is  problematic 
because   this   fill  reflects  the  abandonment  or  post-abandonment 
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depositional  processes  at  the  house,  not  its  span  of 
occupation.  Therefore,  at  best,  this  fill  may  consist  of  an 
unrepresentative  sample  (since  many  portable  artifacts  were 
curated)  of  the  last  occupant's  material  culture.  At  worst, 
the  fill  may  not  even  be  associated  with  the  home  lot's 
occupants.  Instead,  it  may  be  a  neighbor's  trash  since 
abandoned  cellarholes  frequently  were  used  to  deposit  unwanted 
items. 

Unfortunately,  with  a  few  exceptions  (C.  Snow  1969b;  D. 
Snow  1969c,  1973) ,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reanalyze  the 
data  to  separate  out  primary  versus  secondary  refuse  (sensu 
Schiffer  1972;  see  also  Garrow  1982)  because  past 
archeologists  excavated  house  cellars,  and  other  structures, 
as  single  units  without  any  stratigraphic  control  (Abel  1966a; 
Abel  and  Snow  1966;  Foley  1964a;  Tremer  1973a) . 

In  several  instances  the  span  of  occupation  for  a  house 
was  calculated  from  artifacts  collected  in  areas  outside  the 
house  cellar.  The  accuracy  of  these  dates  is  questionable 
because  it  is  not  known  whether  the  sample  of  dateable 
artifacts  collected  is  representative  of  the  true  population 
of  dateable  artifacts  at  the  site  (see  Nance  1981:160-165). 
Unfortunately,  the  spatial  pattern  and  frequency  of  the 
artifacts  on  18th  century  New  England  home  lots  is  relatively 
unknown  (see  Huntington  and  Moir  1981:186-191).  Since  a 
probability  sampling  strategy  was  not  employed,  it  is  not 
possible  to  now  determine  whether  the  samples  collected  by  the 
previous  archeologists  at  the  Park  are  representative  of  the 
true  population  of  artifacts  on  sites.  This  is  because  one 
cannot  calculate  the  precision  of  the  sample's  estimate  (see 
Nance  1981:161-165).  Even  if  such  a  strategy  had  been 
employed,  remaining  problems  such  as  inadequate  stratigraphic 
controls,  unknown  provenience  locations,  and  missing  artifacts 
prevent  the  reanalysis  of  the  collections  for  this  purpose. 

As  noted  above,  limited  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
documentary  record  in  conjunction  with  the  failure  to  develop 
the  archeological  correlates  of  specific  structures  may  have 
prohibited  past  investigators  from  determining  the  function  of 
the  archeological  features  found.  For  example,  at  the  18th 
century  Ephraim  Hartwell  Tavern,  Tremer  (1973b)  used  20th 
century  data  to  infer  the  function  of  the  structures  he 
uncovered  and  to  suggest  that  they  may  have  originally  been 
constructed  in  the  18th  century  (see  Chapter  14  of  this 
report).  As  noted  in  Chapter  14,  Tremer's  (1973b)  analysis  is 
problematic  not  only  because  the  documentary  data  is 
conjectural,  but  also  because  no  archeological  data  was  used 
to  infer  either  the  date  or  function  of  the  structures. 
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Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  I  have  provided  a  chronological  history 
of  the  twenty-three  years  of  archeological  research  conducted 
at  the  Park  and  briefly  noted  some  of  the  general  problems 
with  its  research  strategies  and  methods.  During  this  time, 
more  than  eleven  archeologists  conducted  either  fieldwork, 
documentary  research,  or  both  at  the  Park. 

Archeological  research  was  conducted  to  gather 
information  important  for  answering  specific  restoration  and 
interpretation  questions.  This  research  emphasis  was 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  historical  archeology  of  the 
time,  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout  much  of  the 
United  States. 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  original 
Master  Plan  for  the  Park  (National  Park  Service  1963) 
recognized  that  the  restoration  and  interpretation  of  specific 
farmsteads  to  their  1775  appearance  should  include  not  only 
dwelling  houses  but  all  man-made  features  of  the  farmsteads. 
Consequently,  many  of  the  Project  Construction  Proposals 
explicitly  called  for  archeological  investigations  to  locate 
barns,  outbuildings,  stone  walls,  paths  or  driveways,  wells, 
and  evidence  of  refuse  disposal  practices.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  house  remains,  many  of  these 
investigations  were  unable  to  either  locate  or  correctly 
identify  these  18th  century  features  for  reasons  discussed 
above.  However,  the  problems  identified  in  this  chapter 
should  not  be  taken  so  much  as  a  criticism,  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  direction  future  studies  should  take.  Only 
then  may  we  begin  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  appearance  of  the  18th  century  landscape 
within  the  Park. 
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Appendix  2.1 


Chronology  of  Archeological  Sites  Investigated 
by  Principal  Investigator 


Principal 
Investigator (s)  1 

Foley 


Site' 


Type  of 
Investigation-^  Dates^ 


Ebenezer  Fiske 

E 

July  1963 

(Bashian) 

December 

Josiah  Nelson 

E 

1964 

Jacob  Whittemore 

E 

(Muzzey-Whittemore; 

includes  Blacksmith 

I 

shop  &  Sweet  House) 

Job  Brooks 

I 

Fiske  Hill  Roads 

E 

North  Bridge  Roads 

I 

Abel 


Cordelia  Snow 


Josiah  Nelson  E,  S 

(includes  suspected  E 

remains  of  British 

soldiers'  graves) 

North  Bridge  Roads  E 

Job  Brooks  E 

Ephraim  &  Willard  E 

Buttrick  (Jonathan 

or  Stedman  Buttrick) 

Ebenezer  Fiske  E 

Elisha  Jones  E 

Fiske  Hill  Roads  E 

Sites  22  &  23  E 

Site  24  E 

Jacob  Foster  5 

Tabitha  Nelson  I 

(Thomas  Nelson  Sr.) 

Wayside  E 

Eliphelet  Fox  Site       E 

(Casey*  s) 
Thomas  Nelson  Jr.        E,  M 

(Neville,  Nelson/ 

Hastings) 
Fiske  Hill  Roads         D 
Ebenezer  Fiske  D 

(Bashian) 
Ephraim  &  Willard        E 

Buttrick  (Jonathan  or 

Stedman  Buttrick) 


July  1964- 
March  1967 


May  1967- 

December 

1968 


David  Snow 


Tabitha  Nelson 

(Thomas  Nelson  Sr.) 
Thomas  Nelson  Jr. 


E 


June  1968' 

September 

1968 
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Appendix  2.1  (cont.) 


Principal 
Investigator  (s)  -*- 

David  Snow  (cont.) 


Tremer 


Typ< 

s  of 

Site2 

Invest ig at ion J 

Dates4 

Ebenezer  Fiske 

E 

David  Fiske 

E 

David  Brown 

E 

June  1970 

Ephrairn  Hartwell 

E 

August 

Tavern 

1974 

Fiske  Hill  Roads,        E 
Nelson  Road,  Roads 
in  front  of  Job 
Brooks,  Meriam's  Corner 
Thomas  Flint  E 

Thomas  Nelson  Jr.        E 
Bull  Tavern  E 


Mahlstedt 


Weston  Geophysical 
Corporation 

Pratt  and  Pratt 

Archaeological 

Consultants 

Towle 

Towle  and  Hsu 

Towle 

Towle 

Synenki  and 
MacMahon 

Synenki 


Elisha  Jones 
Ephrairn  Hartwell 
Tavern 

Ephrairn  Hartwell 
Tavern 

Ephrairn  Hartwell 
Tavern 


Route  2A 
William  Smith 
North  Bridge  Site 
Perry  Field 

Samuel  Hartwell 


Nelson  Road 


E 
E 

June- 
August 
1979 

G 

Fall  1979 

E 

November 
1979  - 
March  1980 

S 

E 
E 
S 

March  1983 

February 

1984 

E 

June-July 
1985 

E 

June-July 
1985 

Synenki 


MIMA  Archeological 

Project 
Marrett  Street 
Airport  Road 
Jacob  Whittemore 
Joseph  Mason 
David  Brown 


S,  E,  D  October 

1984- 
S,  E,  D   present 

E 
S,  E 


Notes 


1.   Principal   Investigator (s) 
either   contracted   with 
completion  of  a  project(s) 


is   that   individual   who   was 
or   held   accountable   for   the 
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2.  Site  names  are  those  assigned  by  the  principal 
investigator  and/or  MIMA  staff.  Names  in  parentheses  are 
other  names  by  which  the  site  is  known. 

3.  I  =  Inspection:    brief,   unsystematic   inspection  of  ground 

surface; 
S  =  Survey:   systematic  inspection  of   the   ground   surface 

or  test  pitting; 
E  =  Excavation:    subsurface   site  examination  using  1  meter 

or  larger  spatial  units; 
D  =  Documentary  Research:   visual  inspection  of   written  or 

pictorial  data; 
M  =  Monitor    subsurface   disturbances   as   a   result  of 

restoration  efforts; 
G  =  Geophysical  investigations. 

4.  Dates  of  projects  as  best  as  can  be  determined. 
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CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

A  major  component  of  any  project  is  the  documentation  of 
how  it  was  conducted:  its  methods  and  how  they  were  designed, 
specific  procedures  utilized,  and  the  final  results  produced. 
With  large  scale,  long-term  projects  such  as  the  Archeological 
Collections  Management  Project  (ACMP) ,  it  is  also  important  to 
document  what  procedural  changes  may  have  transpired  during 
the  course  of  the  work.  The  lack  of  such  information  greatly 
limits  the  utility  of  project  results  to  future  researchers 
and  curators.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  time  and  again 
during  the  course  of  the  ACMP,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
organize  and  make  sense  of  archeological  collections  which 
typically  lacked  complete  documentation,  and  in  several  cases 
had  no  documentation  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  summarize 
the  procedures  of  the  ACMP  for  MIMA.  This  will  include 
descriptions  of  the  processing  methods,  the  inventory  system, 
mapping  methodology  and  additional  forms  of  project 
documentation.  Each  MIMA  collection  presented  its  own 
problems  and  needs,  depending  upon  how  it  was  handled 
originally  and  what  had  transpired  since  its  original 
acquisition.  Thus  the  methodological  specifics  varied 
somewhat  from  site  to  site.  Only  the  overall  methodology  will 
be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Site-specific  procedures  will 
be  addressed  in  the  individual  site  chapters  of  this  report. 
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General  Procedures 

The  processing  of  the  MIMA  collections  was  done  on  a  site 
by  site  basis.  All  artifacts  were  reorganized  and  inventoried 
using  the  ACMP  inventory  system.  More  often  than  not,  several 
projects  had  been  conducted  at  individual  sites,  resulting  in 
multiple  collections  (and  accession  numbers)  for  those  sites. 
Each  collection  was  treated  as  a  separate  unit  during 
inventory,  and  was  written  up  with  other  collections  from  the 
same  site  for  the  chapters  in  this  report.  The  general 
procedures  used  in  reorganizing  the  MIMA  collections  will  be 
summarized  in  this  section. 


Background  Research  and  Preparation 

All  collections  were  retrieved  from  MIMA  and  brought  to 
the  Eastern  Archeological  Field  Laboratory  (EAFL)  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Boston  National  Historical  Park,  for 
processing.  The  first  step  was  to  associate  each  collection 
with  its  site  of  origin  and  excavator.  Usually  the 
collections  had  been  stored  at  MIMA  by  site,  and  could  be 
easily  associated  with  the  excavator  when  the  accession  number 
was  written  on  the  storage  container  or  on  the  artifacts 
themselves.  Reference  was  made  to  the  MIMA  accession  book, 
which  in  most  instances  had  a  record  of  site,  excavator  and 
date  of  acquisition  for  each  accessioned  collection.  At 
times,  accession  numbers  were  either  not  in  evident 
association  with  the  materials  or  had  never  been  assigned.  In 
these  cases,  additional  information  was  used  to  deduce  the 
site  and  excavator,  including  catalog  numbers  or  other 
artifact  labelling  systems,  and  written  information  on  the 
storage  containers.  In  other  cases  the  artifacts  from  various 
collections  had  become  mixed,  and  the  site,  excavator  or 
provenience  could  not  be  determined.  The  ACMP  grouped  these 
artifacts  into  an  "unprovenienced  collection,"  which  was  then 
assigned  a  separate  MIMA  accession  number.  This  collection  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  23  of  this  report.  More  detailed 
information  on  the  condition  of  the  collections  prior  to  the 
ACMP  may  be  found  in  Chapter  1. 

Once  a  collection  had  been  identified,  a  literature 
search  was  conducted  to  gather  all  available  information  about 
the  excavation.  Sources  included:  written  archeological  site 
reports;  original  field  notes,  photographs,  maps,  and 
inventories;  MIMA  catalog  cards  or  worksheets;  and  memoranda 
and  other  project  documentation  in  Park  or  regional  files. 
Some  collections  had  been  obtained  during  restoration  or 
maintenance  activities,  which  were  documented  in  historic 
structure  reports,  completion  reports,  or  construction  maps 
and  documentation.  The  degree  of  documentation  varied  widely 
from  excavation  to  excavation,  ranging  from  nearly  complete  to 
nonexistent.    Usually   it   fell   somewhere   in   between.    When 
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possible,   the   original   archeologist  or  project  supervisor  was 
contacted  by  phone  or  letter  to  answer  outstanding  questions. 

The  ACMP  reviewed  all  sources  for  information  about 
excavation  methods,  specifically  to  determine  the  proveniences 
excavated.  For  cataloged  collections,  the  catalog  cards  or 
worksheets  were  often  the  best  source  of  detailed  provenience 
information.  Inventories  included  in  reports  or  original 
laboratory  records  were  also  good  sources  of  provenience 
data.  It  was  more  difficult  to  find  provenience  data  for 
collections  which  had  not  been  cataloged  or  inventoried.  The 
extent  of  documentation  for  each  collection  is  summarized  in 
the  Site  Summary  Data  tables  provided  for  each  Part  in  this 
report  (e.g.,  Table  II. 1),  and  is  further  discussed  in  the 
individual  chapters. 

The  ACMP  inventoried  the  artifacts  in  the  most  specific 
provenience  categories  possible.  Codes  were  developed  to 
record  the  provenience  data  in  a  consistent  format  for  each 
accession  number  or  site.  These  facilitated  the  recording  and 
computer  entry  of  the  data,  and  are  described  in  each 
chapter.  Generally,  they  consisted  of  four  sections  which 
reflected  the  following  provenience  data:  site,  excavation 
unit,  cultural  feature,  and  stratigraphic  level.  Provenience 
information  from  collections  recovered  during  non- 
archeological  projects  was  less  easily  formatted,  but  the 
basic  four-part  code  was  still  used.  The  provenience  codes 
paved  the  way  for  the  actual  processing  of  the  collections. 

Collections  Processing 

The  collections  arrived  from  MIMA  in  various  states,  from 
fully  cataloged  to  never  washed  or  inventoried  (see  discussion 
in  Chapter  1  of  this  report) .  The  first  ACMP  task  was  thus  to 
sort  all  materials  by  site,  by  accession  number  within  site, 
by  catalog  numbers,  and  by  provenience  groupings.  Many  of  the 
cataloged  collections  had  been  stored  by  material  type  rather 
than  provenience.  These  were  re-sorted  by  matching  individual 
artifact  numbers  with  the  MIMA  catalog  cards  or  catalog 
worksheets  and  the  associated  provenience  designations.  For 
uncataloged  collections,  provenience  groupings  were  based  upon 
the  divisions  used  for  storage,  such  as  labelled  plastic  or 
paper  bags,  or  artifact  numbers  and  inventories  specific  to 
the  project.  If  necessary,  artifacts  were  washed  or,  in  the 
case  of  organic  materials  and  metals,  brushed. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  how  much  of  the  original 
collection  was  missing.  Artifacts  from  each  provenience  were 
compared  to  counts  on  catalog  cards,  catalog  worksheets, 
excavator  inventories,  or  counts  included  in  the  final 
reports.  In  this  way,  the  number  of  missing  artifacts  could 
be   determined.    Frequently,   however,   no  original  counts  were 
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available.  This  was  especially  true  for  uncataloged 
collections,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  quantify  the  missing 
material.  Each  collection  was  handled  differently  according 
to  its  specific  problems,  and  is  further  discussed  in  the 
individual  chapters  of  this  report. 

The  ACMP  sorted  the  artifacts  from  each  provenience 
according  to  the  ACMP  inventory  categories.  These  categories 
were  designed  to  provide  a  consistent,  Park-wide  inventory  for 
all  archeological  materials.  Previously,  each  collection  had 
been  handled  individually  by  the  specific  excavator,  resulting 
in  a  wide  range  of  inventory  systems.  Artifact  types  were 
often  defined  differently  by  different  excavators,  and  were 
sorted  according  to  various  classification  schemes.  The  ACMP 
sought  to  alleviate  such  discrepancies  through  the  use  of  a 
single  system. 

The  newly  sorted  artifacts  were  then  inventoried  on  ACMP 
coding  sheets,  a  ten-page  form  which  accomodated  the  data  from 
a  single  provenience.  A  copy  of  the  coding  sheet  may  be  found 
in  Appendix  3.1.  Its  design  and  the  inventory  system  will  be 
more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

The  final  processing  stage  was  to  prepare  the  collections 
for  storage.  At  this  point,  artifacts  from  each  collection 
had  been  sorted  into  the  hierarchical  categories  of  the  ACMP 
classification  system.  The  artifacts  were  bagged  according  to 
these  categories  in  resealable  polyethylene  bags.  The  bags 
were  chosen  because  polyethylene  meets  object  conservation 
standards,  and  because  they  are  durable  and  transparent  for 
easy  viewing.  They  were  of  four  sizes:  four,  six,  eight,  and 
twelve  inches  square.  Ideally,  the  artifacts  from  one 
provenience  fit  into  a  single  12-inch  bag,  with  the  smaller 
bags  being  used  to  separate  the  various  categories  of 
artifacts.  Within  a  provenience,  the  bags  were  organized 
according  to  the  order  of  the  categories  on  the  coding 
sheets.  At  times,  the  materials  from  one  provenience  were  too 
numerous  to  fit  into  a  single  bag  or  even  a  single  box,  and 
multiple  bags  or  boxes  were  used.  Additional  boxes  were  also 
used  for  organic  materials,  which  were  bagged  and  boxed 
separately  from  inorganic  materials  to  enable  separate  storage 
in  a  climate-controlled  setting. 

The  ACMP  did  not  label  individual  artifacts  due  to  the 
limitations  of  time  and  funding.  Also,  many  of  the  artifacts 
had  been  variously  labelled  during  the  original  inventories. 
We  instead  enclosed  a  tag  of  acid-free  paper  in  each  bag, 
labelled  with  the  ACMP  provenience  code  and  inventory 
classification  (Figure  3.1). 

The  bags  from  each  collection  were  organized  by 
provenience  in  acid-free  Hollinger  boxes.  Organic  and 
inorganic  materials   were   boxed  separately.   Each  box  was  then 
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Figure  3.1.   Photograph  showing  artifacts   with  ACMP 
tag  and  bag. 
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Figure    3.2.      ACMP      box      label      for      Hollinger      artifact      storage 
boxes.      This   example    is    from   the   David   Brown    site. 
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labelled  with  the  following  information:  accession  number, 
box  number,  site  name,  provenience  codes  for  the  proveniences 
stored  in  that  box,  and  whether  the  contents  were  organic  or 
inorganic  (Figure  3.2;  see  also  cover  photograph  for  this 
volume) .  The  box  number  was  subsequently  noted  at  the  top  of 
each  ACMP  coding  sheet.  When  the  materials  from  one 
provenience  were  stored  in  different  boxes,  the  box  numbers 
were  noted  on  the  appropriate  pages  of  the  coding  sheet. 

After  processing  the  collections,  the  ACMP  returned  the 
boxes  to  the  MIMA  storage  area.  Curator  Lynne  Leopold-Sharp 
had  recently  designed  a  new  storage  area  in  the  Squash  Court 
in  the  Buttrick  Barn,  a  building  associated  with  the  North 
Bridge  Visitor  Center  in  Concord.  The  inorganic  boxes  were 
grouped  on  open  storage  shelves  by  site.  Organic  materials 
were  provided  with  additional  temperature  and  humidity 
control.  Additional  space  was  set  aside  for  the  ACMP 
inventory  forms,  copies  of  which  are  also  stored  at  EAFL. 
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The  ACMP  Inventory  System 


Design  and  Format 


The  design  of  any  artifact  catalog  or  inventory  system  is 
arbitrary  in  that  it  is  created  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  specific 
project.  If  it  is  designed  for  purposes  of  curatorial  or 
collections  management  needs,  it  will  quite  likely  vary  from 
an  inventory  designed  for  research  purposes  (Chenhall 
1975:13-16).  Similarly,  research  needs  for  one  site's 
collection  may  be  different  from  those  for  another  site's 
collection.  In  order  to  fully  tap  the  analytical  potential  of 
a  collection,  the  inventory  system  would  ideally  reflect  the 
project's  specific  research  problems  (Jones  and  Sullivan 
1985:3).  Thus,  for  example,  an  inventory  designed  for 
artifacts  from  a  pottery  site  would  differ  from  that  designed 
for  the  materials  recovered  from  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

The  definitions  for  specific  artifact  categories  can  also 
vary  according  to  project  goals.  Hill  and  Evans  have  noted 
that  archeologists  tend  to  regard  their  artifact  typologies 
and  classifications  as  fixed,  "real"  categories  (1972: 
236-237) ,  but  that  actually  "there  is  no  ideal  system  of 
classification"  (1972:245).  Rather,  classification  should  be 
guided  by  the  identified  research  problems  (Hill  and  Evans 
1972:252) . 

Designing  an  inventory  system  for  the  ACMP  was 
complicated  in  that  there  were  multiple  project  goals.  These 
goals  were,  first,  to  make  the  collections  from  a  range  of 
sites  accessible  and  to  organize  the  data  in  useful  form  for 
both  curatorial  and  research  needs.  In  addition,  each 
collection  was  to  be  assessed  for  possible  interpretive 
information.  And  finally,  the  inventory  was  to  be 
standardized  to  provide  intersite  comparison  and  overall 
collections  accountability.  These  goals  required  that 
potential  current  and  future  research  needs  be  considered 
during  the  inventory  design  process.  Obviously,  not  all 
future  research  needs  could  be  anticipated,  nor  could 
specialized  research  needs  be  accomodated. 

The  ACMP  inventory  system  used  for  the  MIMA  collections 
evolved  from  the  inventory  systems  used  for  previous  ACMPs  at 
other  parks  (Synenki  and  Charles  1983a,  1983b,  1984) .  Until  a 
number  of  revisions  were  made  in  1985  (as  discussed  below) , 
the  MIMA  inventory  form  was  the  same  as  that  which  was  used 
for  the  Great  Island  Tavern  ACMP  (Synenki  and  Charles  1984: 
Appendix  4) .  The  system  was  intended  to  provide  what  is 
considered  adequate  catalog  or  inventory  information 
(Marquardt  et  al.  1982:412),  including  complete  provenience 
information,   artifact   identification   and   material   type,  and 
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item  counts.    Research   needs  were   taken   into   account  when 
defining  the  artifact  categories  (see  following  section) . 

A  copy  of  the  inventory  form  may  be  found  in  Appendix 
3.1.  It  consisted  of  ten  pages,  and  was  used  to  record  the 
data  from  a  single  provenience.  The  format  was  designed  to 
record  quantitative  artifact  data  and  to  facilitate  its 
subsequent  computer  entry.  Note  that  while  the  form  is 
entitled  "Artifact  Catalog,"  it  will  be  referred  to  in  this 
report  as  the  ACMP  inventory  form.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  between  the  ACMP  inventory  and  the  NPS 
National  Catalog  System,  which  assigns  actual  NPS  catalog 
numbers  to  accessioned  collections.  Only  certain  of  the  MIMA 
collections  had  been  cataloged,  as  noted  in  the  Site  Summary 
Tables  at  the  beginning  of  each  Part  of  this  report.  The  ACMP 
inventoried,  but  did  not  catalog,  all  of  the  MIMA  archeological 
collections  discussed  in  this  report. 

Artifact  Categories 

The  ACMP  artifact  categories  were  created  to  provide  both 
adequate  inventory  information  and  data  generally  considered 
useful  for  research  purposes.  Detailed  attribute-based 
classifications  may  have  been  preferable  for  research 
purposes,  but  were  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  given  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  project  (Synenki  and  Charles 
1984:28).   As  Hill  and  Evans  have  noted, 

since  not  all  attributes  can  conceivably  be 
considered. .. the  investigator  must  either  select  his 
attributes  to  suit  his  specific  problems,  or  decide 
simply  to  select  those  attributes  that  most  of  his 
colleagues  have  considered  important  (1972:261). 

Factors  which  influenced  the  choice  of  categories 
included: 

1)  artifact  typologies  which  were  generally  agreed  upon 
by  historical  archeologists,  particularly  ceramic 
categories; 

2)  artifact  categories  used  during  previous  ACMPs,  to 
enable  interpark  comparisons; 

3)  summary  functional  categories  for  artifacts  similar 
in  material  and  function  but  typically  few  in  number 
(Synenki  and  Charles  1984:28). 

The  resulting  artifact  categories  were  variously  based  on 
material  composition,  manufacturing  technique,  morphological 
characteristics,  or  functional  attributes.  Thus 
classification  varied  according  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
most  useful  analytical  attributes  of  the  artifacts. 
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Historic  ceramics,  for  example,  were  classified  according 
to  material  and  manufacture  type,  and  within  those  categories 
according  to  vessel  fragment  morphology.  This  was  presumed  to 
be  most  useful  for  research  purposes  as  it  identified  ware 
type  and  thus,  when  known,  the  associated  country  of  origin 
and  date  of  manufacture.  Ceramic  tobacco  pipes,  however,  were 
classified  separately  as  a  functional  category  for  the 
additional  analytical  information  they  provided. 

Glass  artifacts  were  sorted  by  form,  function,  and 
manufacturing  technique  in  the  case  of  bottle  and  drinking 
vessel  glass.  For  bottle  glass  in  particular  this  provided 
chronological  as  well  as  functional  information.  However, 
other  glass  items  were  incorporated  into  separate  functional 
categories,  e.g.,  window  glass  (functional  category 
Architectural  Material) ,  and  lighting  fixtures  (functional 
category  -  Household  and  Personal  Objects) ,  among  others. 

The  primary  levels  of  classification  are  outlined  in 
Table  3.1.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  inventory  form  itself 
(Appendix  3.1)  for  the  full  range  of  classification  levels, 
and  to  Appendix  3.2  for  category  definitions.  The  form 
clearly  shows  that  the  artifact  categories  were  variously 
defined  by  material,  manufacture,  function,  and  form.  The 
ACMP  hoped  that  this  combination  of  classification  strategies 
would  provide  the  researcher  with  a  variety  of  analytical 
options. 

For  example,  certain  research  questions  might  involve  the 
dating  of  sites  or  features.  These  could  be  addressed  through 
the  analysis  of  chronologically  diagnostic  artifact  types, 
such  as  historic  ceramics,  bottle  glass,  and  nails.  The  ACMP 
based  these  classifications  upon  definitions  generally 
accepted  in  the  archeological  literature.  Alternatively, 
questions  involving  intersite  activities  or  feature  function 
might  benefit  from  the  analysis  of  functional  artifact 
categories  included  in  the  ACMP  inventory.  Further  definition 
of  the  specific  ACMP  artifact  categories  is  provided  in 
Appendix  3.2. 


Table  3.1 

Primary  Levels  of  Inventory  Classification 

Historic  Ceramics:  Earthenware   Household  and  Personal  Objects 

Historic  Ceramics:  Porcelain     Architectural  Material 

Historic  Ceramics:  Stoneware     Tools  and  Hardware 

Tobacco  Pipes  Fuel  and  Fire  Byproducts 

Glass  Floral  and  Faunal  Remains 

Bottle  Closures  Lithics 

Apparel  Prehistoric  Ceramics 
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At  times,  the  division  of  artifacts  into  material-based 
and  function-based  categories  made  classification  difficult. 
Functional  categories  were  often  broad  enough  that  the 
placement  of  certain  items  could  be  ambiguous.  For  example, 
under  which  category  would  one  code  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a 
door  key?  The  ACMP  tried  to  maintain  consistency  in  the 
classification  of  these  miscellaneous  items.  This  was  not 
always  possible,  given  the  changeover  in  inventory  personnel 
during  the  course  of  the  project,  and  the  change  in  inventory 
categories  in  1985  (see  following  section).  However,  a 
listing  was  maintained  of  the  inventory  categories  assigned  to 
most  miscellaneous  items.  This  list  has  been  reproduced  in 
Appendix  3.3.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  general, 
artifacts  classified  as  "other"  differed  from  those  classified 
as  "indeterminate"  in  that  the  former  had  potential  for 
identification  whereas  the  latter  did  not. 


Inventory  Revisions 

During  the  course  of  the  ACMP,  a  number  of  limitations 
were  recognized  in  the  original  (1983)  inventory  form. 
Several  of  these  were  significant  enough  that  in  April  of 
1985,  the  inventory  form  was  revised  to  accomodate  a  few 
changes.  No  changes  were  made  which  would  significantly  alter 
the  comparability  of  the  data.  Rather,  the  changes  allowed 
for  more  complete  recording.  The  sites  which  were  inventoried 
before  and  after  the  revision  are  listed  in  Table  3.2. 
Occassionally  additional  artifacts  were  inventoried  at  a  later 
date,  resulting  in  the  use  of  both  1983  and  1985  inventory 
forms  for  certain  sites.  These  instances  are  specifically 
identified  in  Chapter  1  (Appendix  1.2). 

Overall  changes  to  the  inventory  form  included  the 
addition  of  subtotals  for  all  artifact  category  subsections, 
such  as  Total  Redware,  or  Total  Household  and  Personal 
Objects.  A  subtotal  was  also  added  for  all  Historic  Ceramics, 
and  a  Total  Assemblage  Count  was  added  as  a  tally  of  all 
artifacts  from  the  provenience.  These  totals  facilitated  the 
artifact  analyses  and  the  determination  of  collection  size. 

Only  two  more  specific  changes  were  made  to  the  historic 
ceramics  section.  Yelloware,  a  mid-19th  century  refined 
earthenware,  was  removed  from  the  Coarse  Buff-Bodied 
Earthenware  section  which  otherwise  contained  earlier 
unrefined  wares  (e.g.,  combed  and  dotted  wares).  Yelloware 
was  instead  added  to  the  Other  Earthenware  section.  Whieldon 
ware,  which  on  the  1983  form  appeared  as  an  independent 
category,  was  also  consolidated  with  the  Other  Earthenware 
section.  The  prehistoric  ceramics  page,  which  was  page  four 
in  the  1983  form,  became  page  ten. 
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Table  3.2 

Sites  Inventoried  Before  and  After  Inventory  Form  Revision 

Pre-revision  Post-revision 

(1983  form)  Inventories  (1985  form)  Inventories 

Ebenezer  Fiske  Thomas  Nelson  Sr. 

David  Fiske  Thomas  Nelson  Jr. 

Bull  Tavern  Site  24 

Jacob  Whittemore  Sites  22  and  23 

Josiah  Nelson  Job  Brooks 

Hartwell  Tavern  Wayside 

Buttrick  Hill  Sites  Casey's 

Roads  West  of  North  Bridge  Miscellaneous  Sites 

David  Brown 

Elisha  Jones 


Two  indeterminate  categories  were  added  to  the  inventory 
form:  indeterminate  curved  glass,  and  machine  cut 
indeterminate  nails.  Previous  to  these  changes,  indeterminate 
curved  glass  was  variously  inventoried  under  Household  and 
Personal  Indeterminate  Glass  or  Indeterminate  Bottle  Glass. 
The  ACMP  felt  that  an  independent,  indeterminate  curved  glass 
category  would  alleviate  the  problem  of  forcing  unidentified 
glass  into  functional  categories. 

Similarly,  machine  cut  nails  which  could  not  be 
identified  as  early  or  late  cut  had  been  coded  as  late  cut 
(machine  cut  1840-1885)  before  the  1985  revisions.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  the  classification  of  late  cut  nails  as  an 
earlier  nail  type,  thus  avoiding  misinterpretation  of  a  site 
or  feature  as  earlier  than  it  actually  was,  while  still 
maintaining  the  diagnostic  information  of  the  machine  cut 
technology.  The  creation  of  a  machine  cut  indeterminate 
category  allowed  for  the  technological  information  to  be 
identified  while  not  forcing  a  cut  nail  lacking  specific 
identifying  attributes  into  an  early  or  late  cut  category. 

Another  1985  revision  was  the  addition  of  a  weights 
column  to  the  fire-cracked  rock  and  unworked  lithics 
categories  on  the  Lithics  page  of  the  inventory  form  (page 
9) .  Previously,  these  items  had  been  counted.  The  ACMP  felt 
that  weight  was  a  more  useful  measure  for  analysis. 

A  final  revision  to  the  inventory  form  was  the  addition 
of  a  six  column  section  entitled  "Notes."  This  column  ran 
down  the  right  side  of  every  page  and  enabled  the  recording  of 
additional  information.  The  Notes  section  was  an  expanded 
version   of   a   similar   single   column   section   on   the   1983 
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inventory  form.  The  1983  column  was  used  "to  indicate  the 
presence  of  whole  or  reconstructed  vessels  and/or  significant 
attributes  of  particular  artifacts"  (Synenki  and  Charles 
1984:22).  For  whole  vessels,  a  vessel  number  was  assigned  and 
recorded  in  this  column.  For  additional  attributes,  an 
asterisk  was  placed  in  the  column,  referring  the  reader  to  an 
asterisked  notation  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  back  of  the  page 
(Charles  1983) . 

The  1985  "Notes"  section  served  a  function  similar  to  the 
1983  column  in  that  it  accomodated  coded  information  about 
certain  additional  artifact  attributes.  Several  of  these  were 
attributes  basic  to  analysis  and  research,  and  others  were  of 
most  use  to  Park  personnel  for  purposes  of  storage  and 
exhibit.  Table  3.3  presents  the  attributes  used  in  this 
column  and  their  respective  codes. 

The  "Notes"  section  was  composed  of  six  columns  allowing 
a  total  of  three  notations,  with  two  columns  provided  for  each 
notation.  The  notations  themselves  were  alphanumeric  codes. 
The  first  column  of  a  pair  referred  to  the  specific  attribute 
being  noted,  and  the  second  reflected  the  number  of  items 
exhibiting  that  attribute.  If  more  than  nine  items  were 
present,  an  asterisk  was  placed  in  the  numeric  column  and  the 
actual  number  of  items  was  written  in  the  side  margin. 

In  the  case  of  crossmended  artifacts,  where  several 
portions  of  a  single  object  had  been  glued  or  otherwise  stored 
together,  multiple  proveniences  could  be  represented.  Each 
sherd  was  counted  and  the  number  of  sherds  from  different 
proveniences  was  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  object 
was  subsequently  stored  with  the  provenience  which  accounted 
for  the  majority  of  the  fragments.  To  account  for  sherds 
stored  with  another  provenience,  an  acid-free  tag  with  sherd 
information  and  storage  location  was  placed  in  the  appropriate 
bags  in  place  of  the  sherds.  The  Casey's  Site  collection 
(Chapter  17)  required  the  frequent  use  of  this  procedure. 

The  notations  were  also  expanded  upon  at  the  bottom  or  on 
the  back  of  the  inventory  sheet  in  the  case  of  maker's  marks, 
embossing,  or  other  noteworthy  information  such  as  the  origin 
and  date  of  coins  or  the  description  of  a  specifically 
identified  item. 

There  were  a  few  discrepancies  in  inventory  procedures 
which  resulted  simply  from  varying  practices  over  the  course 
of  the  project's  three  years.  For  example,  columns  were 
provided  on  the  inventory  form  for  both  the  weight  and  count 
of  shell,  but  both  forms  of  data  were  not  always  recorded. 
Corroded  nail  fragments  were  sometimes  deemed  too  corroded  to 
count  and  were  instead  weighed,  with  the  weight  listed  next  to 
the  indeterminate  nail  category.  These  are  examples  of  minor 
discrepancies   in   inventory  procedure   which   are   significant 
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Table  3.3 


Notation  Codes  Table 


Attribute 


Codes 


Maker's  Mark 

Embossing/ stamping 

Whole  vessel  (at  least  3/4  of  vessel) 

Crossmended  by  previous  analyst 

Restorable  (sherds  forming  at  least 
3/4  of  the  vessel) ;  bagged 
separately  as  restorable. 

Display  quality  (to  reflect  non- 
vessel  items,  e.g.  coins,  rings, 
etc. ) 

On  display  at  Park  Visitor  Center 
or  other  Park  building 

Physical  condition  needs  monitoring 

Crossmended  sherds  stored  with 
another  provenience;  see  bottom 
of  page  for  storage  location 

Pipe  Bowl  with  attached  stem 

fragment  =  Y;  4-8  =  bore  diameter 
of  stem  fragment  (4/64  -  8/64) 


M 

E 

W 

C 

R 

D 

V 

P 

C 

S 

Y 

4 

Example 

1   plain  whiteware   plate   (3/4   vessel,   with   7   crossmended 
sherds)  with  maker's  mark: 


Body/ 
Undiag 


Rim 


Base 


Total 


Notes 


Plain 
whiteware 


° 

° 

1 

1 

2* 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

w 

1 

M 

1 

C 

7 
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only   in   that   they  might  slightly  affect  the  total  assemblage 
counts  for  different  sites  in  different  ways. 

System  Limitations 

Any  inventory  system  has  its  drawbacks  and  limitations, 
and  the  ACMP  inventory  is  no  exception.  It  was  not  possible 
to  design  a  system  which  could  address  all  possible  research 
or  management  needs.  Researchers  will  recognize  that  detailed 
attribute  analysis  of  the  MIMA  collections  will  require 
further  study.  For  example,  the  use  of  analytical  techniques 
such  as  Miller's  ceramic  price  indexing  (Miller  1980)  would 
require  a  finer  classification  of  ceramic  decorative  motifs. 

The  ACMP  inventory  system  is  also  limited  simply  by  being 
a  product  of  a  point  in  time.  As  such,  it  reflects  current 
professional  thought  and  the  basic  needs  and  definitions  of 
the  project.  However,  with  time,  increased  research  and  more 
sophisticated  analyses  will  undoubtedly  date  certain  ACMP 
inventory  procedures.  For  example,  our  understanding  of  the 
manufacture  of  glass  bottles  and  other  glass  vessels  has 
already  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ACMP  categories  are 
inadequate  and  at  times  misleading  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985, 
e.g.).  This  issue  is  further  discussed  in  Appendix  3.2  and  in 
the  ACMP  interpretation  of  the  Wayside  artifacts  (Chapter  16 
of  this  report) . 

Such  problems  are  inevitable  and  can  at  least  be 
corrected  for  future  projects,  and  will  be  for  future  ACMPs  in 
other  parks.  Recognizing  these  limitations,  the  ACMP 
inventory  is  nonetheless  a  good  data  base  for  MIMA 
archeological  collections,  and  a  solid  starting  point  for  more 
extensive  research  projects. 

Computerized  Data  Base 

All  ACMP  inventory  data  for  MIMA  collections  has  been 
computerized.  This  was  done  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
collections  management,  and  as  a  permanent  record.  The 
computerization  was  begun  on  a  Hewlett-Packard  9845C 
minicomputer,  using  the  Query  45  data  base  management 
program.  Data  from  several  MIMA  sites  was  entered  into  this 
program.  However,  it  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  project 
needs.  The  inventory  data  from  these  and  all  other  MIMA  sites 
was  subsequently  entered  into  a  Wang  Personal  Computer,  using 
the  Wang  20/20  Spreadsheet  program.  The  spreadsheets  with 
complete  provenience  data  were  too  extensive  to  be  reproduced 
in  this  report.  However,  copies  of  the  summary  spreadsheets 
appear  as  appendices  to  individual  chapters  in  this  report, 
and  the  complete  sets  are  on  file  at  both  MIMA  and  EAFL. 
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The  20/20  spreadsheets  did  not  duplicate  all  of  the 
information  on  the  ACMP  inventory  forms.  The  primary 
difference  was  that  certain  morphological  and  material 
characteristics  were  not  included  on  the  computerized 
spreadsheet.  Thus  vessel  fragment  morphology  for  ceramics  and 
glass  (body,  rim,  neck,  base,  handle)  were  recorded  only  on 
the  inventory  forms.  Material  types  for  the  categories 
Apparel,  Buttons,  Buckles  and  Other  Fasteners,  Household  and 
Personal  Objects,  Other  Hardware,  Tools  and  Hardware,  and 
Lithics  were  also  recorded  only  on  the  inventory  forms  and  not 
on  the  spreadsheet.  In  addition,  the  six  column  "Notations" 
section  was  not  reproduced  on  the  spreadsheet,  nor  was  page 
ten  of  the  inventory  form,  as  the  MIMA  collection  contained  no 
prehistoric  ceramics. 

Another  difference  between  the  spreadsheet  and  the  ACMP 
inventory  form  was  that  when  the  weights  for  fuel  and  fire 
byproducts  and  shell  were  available,  they  were  given 
preference  over  item  counts  for  inclusion  on  the  spreadsheet. 
This  was  thought  to  be  a  more  useful  analytical  measure  for 
these  categories.  In  certain  instances,  only  item  counts  were 
available  for  these  categories,  and  the  counts  rather  than 
weights  were  included  on  the  spreadsheet. 

The  spreadsheet  thus  recorded  shell  and  fuel  and  fire 
byproducts  differently  depending  upon  whether  weights  or 
counts  were  available.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  also  a 
source  of  discrepancy  between  the  total  counts  on  the 
spreadsheets  and  the  ACMP  inventory  forms.  On  the  inventory 
forms,  the  item  counts  of  shell  and  fuel  and  fire  byproducts 
were  always  added  to  the  total  assemblage  counts,  even  when 
weights  were  also  available.  Thus  the  inventory  forms  may 
reflect  slightly  higher  total  assemblage  counts  than  the 
computerized  data. 

The  computerized  spreadsheets  were  organized  into  four 
sections  to  provide  room  for  all  artifact  categories.  Each 
section  covered  two  pages,  and  accomodated  up  to  twelve 
proveniences.   The  four  sections  were: 

20/20  File 
Section        Prefix Inventory  Categories  Included 

1  HIST  All   historic   ceramics   (ACMP 

inventory  form  pages  1-3) . 

2  PIPE  Pipes,      glass,      bottle 

closures,  apparel,  buttons, 
etc.,  household  and  personal 
objects  (ACMP  inventory  form 
pages  4-5) . 
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Section 


20/20  File 
Prefix 

ARCH 


Inventory  Categories  Included 

Architectural  materials, 
tools  and  hardware  (ACMP 
inventory  form  pages  6-7) . 

4  FUEL  Fuel   and   fire   byproducts, 

faunal  and  floral  remains, 
lithics,  samples  (ACMP 
inventory  form  pages  7-9) . 

Each  of  the  four  sections  was  independently  subtotaled, 
and  the  last  section  contained  grand  totals  of  all  four 
sections.  Thus  a  total  assemblage  count  for  each  provenience 
and  each  collection  is  available  on  the  last  page  of  the  four 
sections.  For  further  information,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  spreadsheets  included  as  appendices  to  individual  chapters 
in  this  report. 


Data  Storage 

The  computerized  spreadsheet  data  was  stored  on  floppy 
diskettes,  with  one  copy  available  at  MIMA  and  one  at  the 
Eastern  Archeological  Field  Laboratory  (EAFL) .  The  printouts 
were  bound  and  stored  at  both  MIMA  and  EAFL,  and  copies  of  the 
summary  spreadsheets  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  ACMP  inventory  forms,  from  which  the  computerized 
spreadsheets  were  made,  were  all  xeroxed  once,  with  the 
original  stored  at  MIMA  and  the  copy  at  EAFL.  These  forms 
should  be  consulted  for  the  most  complete  inventory  data, 
including  information  about  object  morphology,  material,  and 
additional  "Notation"  descriptions  which  do  not  appear  on  the 
spreadsheets.  The  artifacts  themselves  are  stored  at  MIMA  in 
the  Squash  Court  portion  of  the  Buttrick  Barn  at  the  North 
Bridge  Visitor  Center. 
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ACMP  Map  Construction 

This  section  will  discuss  the  reasons  and  methodology 
behind  the  construction  of  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  ACMP 
at  MIMA.  Two  different  classes  of  maps  were  constructed  for 
this  report:  general  base  maps  of  the  entire  Park,  and  site 
maps  and  illustrations  for  each  individual  site  area.  Since 
the  rationale  for  constructing  each  of  these  types  of  maps 
differed  they  will  be  discussed  separately. 


Base  Maps 

At  the  inception  of  this  project  it  was  determined  that 
base  maps  would  be  required  illustrating  the  Park,  the 
individual  sites  discussed  in  the  report,  and  the  modern 
features  and  topography.  While  there  were  maps  available 
showing  many  of  these  features,  no  single  map  or  set  of  maps 
included  all  the  desired  information  and  certain  data  were  not 
recorded  on  any  maps.  Also  certain  information  (such  as  roads 
added  or  deleted,  structures  built  or  removed,  etc.)  had 
changed  since  the  source  maps  were  drawn  up.  The  ACMP 
therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new  set  of  maps 
which  were  accurate,  up-to-date  and  included  the  appropriate 
information.  The  Park  was  divided  into  seven  areas  and  a  base 
map  was  constructed  for  each  area.  This  section  will  discuss 
the  sources  of  information  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
base  maps  and  the  types  of  data  obtained  from  each.  It  will 
then  discuss  the  construction  of  the  base  maps  and,  finally, 
their  advantages  and  limitations. 

Data  Sources  for  Base  Maps;  Sources  of  data  for  the 
construction  of  base  maps  consisted  of  previously  existing 
maps,  aerial  photographs  and  field  surveys  by  ACMP  personnel. 

Previously  existing  maps  and  the  data  they  contained  were 
as  follows: 

1)  Fairchild  topographic  maps  (U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  1961) .  This  set  of  maps  was  constructed  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  MIMA  and  was  the 
most  detailed  set  of  maps  of  the  Park  available  to 
the  ACMP.  They  were  taken  from  a  series  of  air 
photos  flown  in  1961  and  included  topographic 
contours  drawn  at  two  foot  intervals,  and  all  extant 
structures,  pathways,  roadways  and  stone  walls  as 
they  could  be  discerned  from  air  photographs.  They 
were  drawn  at  a  scale  of  1:1200,  and  included  the 
Massachusetts  Coordinate  System  grid.  The  most 
serious  problem  with  this  set  of  maps  was  that  they 
were   seriously   outdated.    Due   to  the  Park's  mandate 
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to  restore  the  area  as  much  as  possible  to  its  1775 
appearance,  many  of  the  houses  within  the  Park 
boundaries  were  sold  and  moved  outside  of  Park 
boundaries  or  torn  down.  These  foundations  were  then 
filled  in  and  graded.  Certain  roads  had  been 
widened,  realigned  or  removed.  Newer  features  such 
as  parking  lots  and  newer  structures  such  as  the 
Battle  Road  Visitor  Center  had  been  constructed  since 
the  drafting  of  these  maps.  Another  problem  was  that 
this  set  of  maps  did  not  include  the  Wayside  area 
since  it  was  not  under  consideration  for  purchase  by 
the  Park  at  that  time. 

2)  U.S.G.S.  topographic  map,  Concord  quadrangle.  The 
latest  U.S.G.S.  topographic  map  of  the  area  was  the 
1970  map  which  was  photorevised  in  1979.  This  map 
contained  ten  foot  contour  intervals  and  included 
most  of  the  new  road  construction  and  realignments 
which  exist  today  in  the  Park.  As  such  this  map  was 
useful  as  a  rough  check  of  topographic  changes  caused 
by  this  road  construction.  The  primary  disadvantage 
of  this  map  was  the  large  scale  at  which  it  was 
constructed  (1:25,000)  and  the  coarse  topographic 
contour  interval  of  ten  feet.  It  also  did  not 
reflect  changes  in  structures  which  had  been 
constructed  or  razed  within  the  Park  since  the  1979 
photorevision. 

3)  Segment  Maps.  A  set  of  five  segment  maps  and  an 
index  map  were  constructed  in  April  1971  for  the  NPS 
Office  of  Land  Acquisition  and  Water  Resources. 
These  maps  were  constructed  to  show  ownership  of  land 
within  Park  boundaries  by  tracts.  They  were  drawn  at 
a  scale  of  1:2400.  Since  these  maps  contained  the 
Massachusetts  Coordinate  System  they  were  useful  in 
relating  Park  boundaries  and  present  day  property 
boundaries  to  the  larger-scale  Fairchild  topographic 
maps.  They  also  contained  valuable  information 
regarding  certain  utility  rights-of-way. 

Aerial  photographs  were  also  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  base  maps.  Several  series  of  air  photos  were  available  to 
the  ACMP,  the  earliest  of  which  was  flown  in  1938  and  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  flown  in  March,  1986.  While  earlier 
series  were  useful  in  comparing  information  from  previously 
existing  maps  with  more  modern  ones,  these  earlier  series  were 
most  useful  in  reconstructing  past  land  use  around  known 
sites.  The  most  useful  air  photos  for  base  maps  were  the  ones 
flown  in  March  of  1986  since  they  were  the  most  up-to-date. 
This  series  was  taken  with  an  overlap  of  60%  and  could  be 
viewed  stereoscopically.  These  photos  were  used  to  check  the 
presence   or   absence   of   structures,   road   alignments,   etc., 
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derived  from  other,  more  dated  sources.  A  disadvantage  of 
this  series  of  air  photos  was  that  they  were  flown  at  a  time 
when  the  foliage  had  started  to  bloom  and  features  were 
therefore  somewhat  obscured  by  vegetation. 

The  final  source  of  information  for  the  construction  of 
base  maps  was  obtained  by  ground  surveys  conducted  by  ACMP 
personnel.  Field  checks  were  made  to  obtain  locational 
information  relating  to  modern  features  where  no  documentation 
existed,  and  to  assure  that  modern  features  obtained  from 
various  other  sources  had  been  placed  accurately  on  the  base 
maps. 

Construction  of  Base  Maps;  Since  the  Fairchild 
topographic  map  series  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  1961) 
was  the  most  detailed  available  to  the  ACMP  and  was  drawn  at 
the  smallest  scale  (1:1200) ,  we  decided  to  use  it  as  a  base. 
Materials  used  were  ink,  pressure  sensitive  lettering  and 
pressure  sensitive  patterns  on  mylar.  Extant  features  (as 
determined  from  the  above-described  sources)  were  traced. 
These  included  roads,  structures,  marsh  areas  and  parking 
lots.  Ten  foot  topographic  contour  intervals  were  traced  onto 
the  base  maps.  Since  the  entire  Park  was  too  extensive  to 
include  on  one  base  map,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  Park 
into  sections.  The  decision  of  where  to  divide  the  sections 
of  the  base  maps  was  made  fairly  early  in  the  project  and  was 
meant  to  match  as  closely  as  possible  the  sections  as  they 
would  be  discussed  in  this  report.  They  were  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  the  Fiske  Hill  area,  the  Nelson  Road 
area,  the  Virginia  Road  area,  the  Old  Bedford  Road  area,  the 
Meriam's  Corner  area,  the  Wayside  area  and  the  North  Bridge 
area. 

Features  were  keyed  according  to  whether  they  were 
standing  structures,  archeologically  investigated  standing 
structures,  or  archeologically  investigated  cellarholes. 
Where  the  exact  location  of  an  archeologically  important 
feature  could  not  be  specified,  the  approximate  location  of 
the  site  was  labelled.  Also  if  only  a  portion  of  a  structure 
was  found  during  an  archeological  investigation,  only  that 
portion  of  the  structure  found  was  indicated  on  the  base  map. 
Roads  were  indicated  by  solid  lines  if  they  were  improved 
roads  and  dashed  lines  if  they  were  unimproved.  Marsh  areas 
were  indicated  with  the  appropriate  pattern.  The  Helvetica 
font  was  used  for  all  lettering  except  contour  labels.  Medium 
or  regular  thickness  lettering  was  used  to  indicate  that  a 
particular  feature  (road,  cellarhole,  structure,  etc.)  was 
important  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  light  lettering  was 
used  to  indicate  more  recent  extant  features.  Only  those 
structures  which  were  mentioned  in  this  report  were  labelled. 
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Each  base  map  section  was  labelled  and  a  bar  scale  and 
north  arrow  were  included.  An  inset  was  attached  to  each 
section  showing  the  whole  Park  and  indicating  the  location  of 
that  particular  section  within  the  Park.  Match  lines  for 
adjoining  sections  of  the  base  maps  were  indicated.  Drafts  of 
each  of  the  base  map  sections  were  sent  to  the  Park  to  review 
and  check  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  original  base 
maps  were  photostatically  reduced  and  are  included  in  this 
report  as  foldouts  at  the  beginning  of  each  Part. 

Advantages  and  Limitations  of  Base  Maps;  The  base  map 
sections  in  this  report  are  considered  to  be  as  up-to-date  as 
possible  regarding  structures  and  topographic  features  at  MIMA 
as  of  1986.  They  can  thus  be  used  as  a  base  for  future 
archeological  investigations  at  the  Park. 

One  limitation  of  these  maps  is  that  since  they  were 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  locational 
information  for  archeological  sites  discussed  in  this  report, 
they  do  not  include  locations  of  other  sites  from  which 
collections  do  not  exist  and  which  are  therefore  outside  of 
the  purview  of  the  report.  This  has  resulted  in  one  section 
of  the  base  map,  the  Meriam's  Corner  area,  not  being  included 
in  this  report. 

Individual  Site  Maps 

Most  chapters  include  map  construction  sections  which 
discuss  problems  and  considerations  which  apply  to  maps  and 
illustrations  for  each  individual  site.  This  section  will 
discuss  the  general  reasons  and  methodology  employed  in  the 
construction  of  specific  site  maps  and  illustrations. 

Some  (though  not  nearly  all)  of  the  original  excavators' 
reports  contained  maps  and/or  illustrations  of  their 
excavations.  In  addition,  some  reports  contained  descriptions 
of  the  excavations.  Maps,  illustrations  and  documentation 
which  were  included  were  of  varying  degrees  of  usefulness  in 
evaluating  excavations.  The  ACMP  decided  to  evaluate  these 
source  data  for  each  site  in  order  to  determine  the  need  for 
constructing  new  maps  and  illustrations  for  inclusion  in  this 
report.  The  criteria  for  evaluation  of  source  material  were 
as  follows: 

Completeness:  Did  the  map  or  illustration  contain  all 
available  information  regarding  excavation  boundaries  and 
features?   Did  it  include  a  scale  and  north  arrow? 

Accuracy:  Were  the  scale,  north  arrow  and  location  of 
all  excavated  areas  and  other  features  correct  and  in 
agreement  with  the  accompanying  documentation? 
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Accessibility  of  Data:  How  easily  could  information  be 
extracted  from  the  map  or  illustration? 

Readability:  Was  the  map  or  illustration  a  legible 
representation  of  the  subject  matter  with  distinct, 
consistent  and  clearly  defined  symbols? 

Physical  Condition  of  Map:  What  was  the  present  or 
anticipated  condition  of  the  map  or  illustration  with 
regard  to  readability,  reproduction  or  accuracy? 

Reproducibility:  Could  the  map  or  illustration  be 
reproduced  if  necessary  as  a  part  of  this  report  without 
loss  of  information? 

Pertinent  results  of  the  map  evaluations  are  included  in 
the  Map  Construction  section  of  individual  chapters.  The  most 
common  reason  for  constructing  new  site  maps  was  the  fact  that 
for  many  sites  no  map  existed  showing  the  combined  results  of 
multiple  excavations  by  different  archeologists.  In  cases 
such  as  these,  the  ACMP  constructed  a  new  composite  site  map. 

For  some  sites  there  were  no  maps  available.  For  those 
that  were  available,  some  did  not  include  information  relating 
the  site  to  currently  extant  features.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  ACMP  to  survey  several  site  areas.  These 
included  the  David  Fiske  site,  the  Josiah  Nelson  site,  Sites 
22  and  23,  the  Thomas  Flint  site  and  the  David  Brown  site. 

Other  sources  of  information  for  constructing  site  maps 
were  aerial  photographs,  excavation  photographs  and  historic 
maps  and  photographs.  Aerial  photographs,  particularly  those 
series  flown  around  the  time  of  the  excavations  being  studied, 
were  helpful  in  determining  land  use  and  disturbance  at  a 
site.  Excavation  photographs  were  useful  in  many  cases  both 
to  clarify  documentary  descriptions  of  sizes  and  locations  of 
excavations,  and  to  provide  data  where  documentation  did  not 
exist.  In  two  specific  cases,  the  Ephraim  and  Willard 
Buttrick  house  site  and  the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  house  site, 
excavation  photographs  in  the  former  and  historic  photographs 
in  the  latter  were  used  to  extract  measurements  otherwise 
unavailable  to  the  ACMP.  This  was  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  perspective  charts  (SKAPA  1976)  and  formulae  relating 
center  of  vision  to  vanishing  points.  Since  these  techniques 
depend  on  the  quality  and  completeness  of  the  photographs 
being  studied,  the  ACMP  attempted  to  use  them  only  where  these 
factors  could  be  controlled  for.  A  final  special  technique, 
triangulation,  was  used  in  the  study  of  historic  maps  at  the 
David  Brown  site.  A  discussion  of  the  triangulation 
methodology  employed  is  presented  in  Appendix  20.3. 

In  summary,  many  new  maps  and  illustrations  had  to  be 
constructed   for   the   various   sites   discussed  in  this  report. 
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Due  to  the  varying  methodologies  employed  and  quality  achieved 
by  the  investigators  involved  at  different  sites,  many 
different  sources  of  data  had  to  be  consulted  to  ensure  proper 
visual  representation  of  the  sites  in  this  report.  Most 
chapters  contain  information  on  this  process  as  it  pertains 
specifically  to  the  sites  under  discussion. 
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Additional  Records  and  Documentation 


Original  Field  Notes,  Maps,  and  Photographs 

Very  little  original  field  documentation  was  available 
for  the  sites  excavated  at  MIMA.  Even  when  the  excavators 
were  contacted,  it  was  rare  that  these  materials  could  be 
located.  Several  excavators  reported  that  they  had  left  their 
notes,  maps,  and  other  records  at  the  Park,  but  as  of  this 
writing  very  few  such  records  have  been  found  in  MIMA  files. 

Of  all  forms  of  field  records,  field  notes  and  other 
excavation  records  were  the  most  scarce.  The  ACMP  placed  the 
few  which  were  available  in  3-ring  binders,  and  returned  them 
to  MIMA  for  storage  with  the  artifact  collections.  The  status 
of  excavation  records  for  each  site  is  noted  in  the  Site 
Summary  Data  table  for  each  Part  in  this  report,  and  is 
further  discussed  in  the  individual  chapters. 

Original  field  maps  were  also  largely  unavailable, 
although  several  were  located  in  MIMA  files  or  were  sent  to 
the  ACMP  by  the  excavator.  These  were  used  to  construct  ACMP 
maps  or  were  at  times  simply  redrafted  for  inclusion  in  this 
report  (see  Map  Construction  section  above) .  The  originals 
were  returned  to  MIMA  for  permanent  curation.  Maps  generated 
by  the  ACMP  were  organized  and  numbered  as  a  part  of  the 
records  data  base  on  file  at  EAFL. 

Excavation  photographs  were  somewhat  more  available,  and 
consisted  of  both  prints  and  slides.  Some  of  these  had  been 
reproduced  in  the  original  excavation  reports,  but  many  had 
never  been  published.  The  ACMP  inventoried  all  excavation 
photographs.  They  were  organized  by  site,  and  were  assigned 
an  inventory  code  which  consisted  of  the  following: 

MIMA. CS. XXX. YY 
MIMA. BWP. XXX. YY 
MIMA. BWN. XXX. YY 

where : 

MIMA  =  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park, 
CS    =  Color  Slide, 
BWP   =  Black  and  White  Print, 
BWN   =  Black  and  White  Negative, 

XXX   =  Two  or  three  letter  site  code  (Table  3.4), 
YY    =  Consecutive   numbers   assigned   to   each  photograph, 
slide,  or  negative,  by  site. 

The  photographs  and  slides  in  this  collection  were 
duplicated,  and  one  copy  was  retained  at  EAFL.  The  originals 
were  returned  to  MIMA  for  permanent   curation,   and   are   stored 
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Table  3.4 

Site  Abbreviations  Used  in  Photograph  Inventory  Codes 

Fiske  Hill  Area  FH 

Ebenezer  Fiske  EF 

Hayward  Well  HW 

David  Fiske  DF 

Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill  BRF 

Nelson  Road  Area  NR 

Josiah  Nelson  JN 

Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  TNJ 

Thomas  Nelson  Sr.  TNS 

Bull  Tavern  BT 

Virginia  Road  Area  VR 

(Ephraim)  Hartwell  Tavern  HT 

Samuel  Hartwell  SH 

Wayside  Area  WS 

Casey's  House  CS 

Wayside  WS 

North  Bridge  Area  NB 

Ephraim  and  Willard  Buttrick  EWB 

Buttrick  Mansion  BM 

Ephraim  Buttrick  EB 

Willard  Buttrick  WB 

Stedman,  Willard,  Ephraim  Buttrick    SWE 

Buttrick  Estate  BE  (Most  General) 

Stedman  and  Willard  Buttrick  SWB 

Stedman  Buttrick  SB 

David  Brown  DB 

Elisha  Jones  EJ 

Roads  West  of  North  Bridge  NB 


in   the   Squash  Court  collections  storage  area  with  the  artifact 
collections. 

Note  should  also  be  made  that  the  original  excavation 
reports  are  also  on  file  at  MIMA  in  the  Squash  Court.  When 
possible,  reports  obtained  for  this  file  included  original 
photographs  and  figures  rather  than  xeroxed  versions.  Copies 
of  the  reports  are  also  on  file   at   the  Division  of   Cultural 
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Resources   of   the  NPS  North  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  in  Boston 
(DCR/NARO/NPS) . 

Historic  Photographs 

A  wide  variety  of  historic  photographs  was  also  available 
for  many  of  the  MIMA  sites  which  had  standing  structures  in 
the  late  19th  century  when  photography  became  a  widespread 
technology.  ACMP  staff  member  Joyce  Fitzgerald  searched  Park 
files  and  other  repositories  of  historic  photographs  in 
Concord,  Lincoln,  Lexington,  and  Boston,  and  compiled  a 
catalog  of  historic  photographs  for  MIMA  sites.  This  was 
entitled  the  "ACMP  Historic  Photographic  Catalog." 

The  Catalog  consists  of  two  volumes  of  xeroxed 
photographs  with  attached  NPS  Visual  Inventory  Cards.  Each 
volume  contains  an  index  of  included  photographs.  These 
photographs  were  extremely  useful  during  ACMP  research  and 
site  interpretation.  The  Catalog  project  is  further 
documented  in  Fitzgerald's  manuscript,  Appendix  3.4. 

Administrative  Papers  on  the  History  of  Archeology  at  MIMA 

During  the  course  of  the  ACMP,  a  number  of  administrative 
documents  were  found  in  MIMA  files  which  recorded  various 
aspects  of  MIMA  archeological  projects.  Typically  these 
included  memoranda  and  other  correspondence,  and  information 
related  to  project  proposals,  contracts,  budgets,  or 
assessments.  These  were  found  to  be  inordinately  helpful  in  a 
number  of  instances  where  other  project  documentation  was 
entirely  absent  (e.g.,  Site  24).  They  also  helped  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  for  excavations  which  were  better  documented. 
Sometimes,  memoranda  and  other  correspondence  revealed  the 
excavators'  preliminary  interpretations  or  their  more  casual, 
intuitive  sense  of  what  was  found  at  the  sites,  which  was  not 
usually  incorporated  into  the  more  formal  excavation  reports. 
These  documents  at  times  helped  to  offset  the  problem  of 
missing  excavation  records.  They  were  also  used  extensively 
in  the  writing  of  Chapter  2  of  this  report,  which  documents 
the  history  of  archeological  work  at  MIMA. 

The  ACMP  gathered  those  administrative  papers  which 
referred  to  MIMA  archeological  projects,  and  created  a  file 
entitled  "Administrative  Papers  on  the  History  of  Archeology 
at  MIMA."  This  file  will  be  cited  in  several  chapters  as  the 
source  of  excavation  information.  At  the  completion  of  the 
ACMP,  the  papers  were  returned  to  the  Park  for  permanent 
curation  along  with  other  forms  of  excavation  records  and 
documentation. 
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Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  summarize  the 
procedures  used  in  the  ACMP  for  MIMA  collections,  and  the 
changes  in  procedure  which  have  occurred  over  the  course  of 
the  project.  The  artifact  collections  have  been  returned  to 
MIMA  for  permanent  curation,  along  with  the  ACMP  inventory 
forms,  the  computer  diskettes  with  Wang  20/20  spreadsheet 
inventory  data,  and  a  set  of  20/20  printouts.  Also  stored 
with  the  collections  are  various  sources  of  original 
excavation  documentation:  the  final  site  reports; 
administrative  papers  concerning  the  excavations;  and  the  few 
available  field  forms,  notes,  maps,  and  excavation  photographs. 

The  ACMP  inventory's  artifact  categories  were  designed  to 
provide  data  for  general  research  questions,  such  as  the 
dating  or  functional  interpretation  of  features,  sites,  or 
other  provenience  assemblages.  The  inventory  form  itself  is 
largely  self-explanatory  (Appendix  3.1),  but  complete  artifact 
definitions  are  provided  in  Appendix  3.2. 

The  design  of  the  ACMP  inventory  system  will  no  doubt 
become  outmoded  as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  material 
culture  progresses,  and  as  our  forms  of  analysis  change. 
However,  the  inventory  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  sound  basis 
for  future  research  on  MIMA  archeological  collections,  and  as 
a  tool  for  collections  management. 
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Appendix  3.1 
ACMP  Artifact  Inventory  Form 
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19  8  5  AHTUACT  CATALOG  * 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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19  e  5  1HTIPACT  CATALOG 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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19  8  5  AHTUACT  CATALOG 
AHCEABOLCGICAl  COLLECTIONS  MAJUGZJffiST  PROJECT 
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198  5  ABTTTACT  CATALOG 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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198  5    ARTIFACT   CATALOG 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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19  8  5   AHTT7ACT  CATALOG 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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Sit«  

ProT«nieno«_ 
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198  5  ARTIFACT  CATALOG 
AHCHASOLOGCAL  COLLECTIONS  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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Appendix  3.2 

Artifact  Category  Definitions 

The  ACMP  artifact  categories  were  for  the  most  part 
developed  during  previous  ACMPs  at  other  parks  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Region.  The  ACMP  for  MIMA  retained  the  general 
inventory  format  which  was  designed  for  the  Great  Island 
Tavern  site  collection  from  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
(Synenki  and  Charles  1984) ,  with  some  minor  revisions  made  in 
1985.  Most  of  the  artifact  category  definitions  presented 
here  were  originally  drawn  up  for  the  project  at  Great  Island, 
or  for  the  earlier  ACMPs  at  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic 
Site  and  Morristown  National  Historical  Park  (Synenki  and 
Charles  1983a,  1983b) .  Some  of  these  definitions  will  be 
quoted  verbatim  below.  Specific  citations  for  these 
definitions  will  not  be  given,  other  than  a  reference  here  to 
the  previous  ACMP  reports  (Synenki  and  Charles  1983a:14-30, 
1983b:26-36,  1984:28-41).  Sheila  Charles  was  originally 
responsible  for  most  of  the  artifact  definition  research. 

The  categories  discussed  below  will  be  ordered  according 
to  their  appearance  on  the  ACMP  artifact  inventory  form 
(Appendix  3.1).  More  complete  definitions  are  provided  for 
historic  ceramics  and  other  artifact  categories  which  were 
deemed  most  useful  for  site  analyses,  particularly  those 
categories  which  provided  temporal  information.  Other 
categories  are  largely  self-explanatory  and  are  thus  given 
general  summary  definitions.  In  the  case  of  general 
functional  categories,  specific  examples  of  the  artifact  types 
inventoried  in  those  categories  may  be  found  in  Appendix  3.3. 
Further  discussion  of  the  inventory  form  design  may  be  found 
in  the  text  of  Chapter  3. 

The  MIMA  artifact  collection  contained  a  total  of  120,997 
items.  The  discussion  which  follows,  in  addition  to  defining 
the  ACMP  artifact  categories,  will  identify  the  contents  of 
this  collection.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Appendix  1.3  for 
the  overall  MIMA  artifact  inventory. 


Historic  Ceramics 

Historic  ceramics  were  divided  into  three  groups  on  the 
basis  of  paste:  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  stoneware.  There 
were  12  major  ware  type  categories  within  these  groups,  each 
of  which  also  had  subsidiary  categories  based  upon  temper, 
glaze,  and  decoration.  The  ceramics  were  also  classified 
according  to  one  of  four  attributes  of  form: 
body/undiagnostic,  rim,  base,  or  handle.  Complete  vessels 
were  classified  as  rims,  as  were  fragments  which  contained 
both  base  and  rim  forms,  in  order  to  enable  minimum  number  of 
vessel  counts. 
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Ceramic  sherds  and  vessels  used  in  the  preparation, 
cooking,  serving,  and  storing  of  food  were  recorded  in  the 
historic  ceramics  section  of  the  inventory.  Also  included 
were  ceramic  flowerpots  and  toiletry  items  such  as  chamber 
pots.  Other  ceramic  items  were  recorded  elsewhere  on  the 
inventory  form,  such  as  ceramic  dolls  (Household  and  Personal 
Objects,  Toys),  porcelain  buttons  (Apparel,  Buttons),  or 
bricks  and  other  structural  materials  (Architectural  Material, 
Structural  Material)  . 

The  specific  ceramic  ware  categories  were  chosen  to 
reflect  attributes  generally  considered  useful  for  analytical 
purposes,  although  finer  breakdowns  by  attributes  such  as 
decorative  motif  or  color  were  not  included.  The  attributes 
used  were  often  derived  from  and  consistent  with  those 
detailed  by  historical  archeologists  (e.g.,  Noel  Hume  1980; 
South  1978)  and  ceramic  specialists  (e.g.,  Godden  1975;  Lewis 
1969;  Ramsay  1976;  Watkins  1959,  1968). 

The  MIMA  historic  ceramics  collection  contained  59,882 
sherds,  or  49.5%  of  the  total  MIMA  artifact  collection 
(Appendix  1.3).  By  far  the  largest  ceramic  assemblage  came 
from  Casey's  site,  totalling  16,194  sherds  or  27%  of  the  MIMA 
historic  ceramics  (see  Table  1.5).  The  next  largest 
assemblages  came  from  the  David  Brown  site  (8767  sherds) ,  the 
Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  site  (8606  sherds),  and  the  Wayside  (7701 
sherds) .  All  other  assemblages  contained  fewer  than  2500 
sherds,  except  tne  Ephraim  and  Willard  Buttrick  site  (4489)  . 


Historic  Ceramics:   Earthenware 

Earthenware  has  a  relatively  soft,  water-absorbent  paste 
in  comparison  with  stoneware  and  porcelain  (Deetz  1977:47). 
Unrefined  earthenwares,  including  redwares,  tin  enameled 
wares,  and  coarse  buff-bodied  wares,  have  a  softer  and  more 
porous  paste  than  the  refined  earthenwares  which  began  to  be 
developed  in  the  mid-18th  century.  The  harder  pastes  of  the 
refined  wares  were  due  to  the  addition  of  calcinated  flint  to 
the  clay  (Miller  1980:1).  They  include  Whieldon  ware, 
creamware,  pearlware,  whiteware,  and  several  later  ware 
varieties  such  as  yelloware  and  Rockingham. 

Earthenwares  were  commonly  glazed  and  often  decorated, 
particularly  the  refined  earthenwares.  Unrefined 
earthenwares,  when  they  served  a  utilitarian  rather  than 
tableware  function,  were  not  as  consistently  glazed, 
especially  redwares,  which  were  often  "plain,"  or  unglazed. 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  a  wide  variety  of  earthenwares, 
represented  by  seven  major  categories. 

Redware:  A  red  earthenware  paste  was  the  only  attribute 
used   to   define   redware  ceramics.   Eight  categories  of  redware 
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were  inventoried,  including  17th  through  19th  century  wares 
manufactured  in  both  local  and  foreign  production  centers. 
Redwares  composed  the  largest  assemblage  of  any  in  the  MIMA 
collection,  totalling  26,811  sherds,  or  22.2%  of  the  total 
MIMA  artifact  collection.  In  addition,  they  were  by  far  the 
most  predominant  of  the  ceramic  wares,  accounting  for  44.8%  of 
the  MIMA  ceramic  assemblage  (Appendix  1.3). 

Plain  Redware:  This  ware  has  an  unglazed,  coarse,  red 
earthenware  paste  and  was  commonly  used  for  utilitarian 
vessels.  Nearly  28%  of  the  redwares  in  the  MIMA  collection 
were  plain. 

Lead  Glazed,  1  &  2  Surfaces:  Lead  glazed  redwares 
exhibit  a  coarse  red  earthenware  paste  and  a  clear  lead  glaze 
on  the  interior  and/or  exterior  surface.  If  only  one  surface 
is  glazed,  usually  it  is  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The 
clear  lead  glaze  results  in  a  color  similar  to  but  darker  than 
the  fired  clay  body,  though  variations  in  glaze  composition 
and  firing  procedures  can  result  in  color  variations.  The 
predominate  colors  after  firing  are  black  and  brown  or 
red-brown,  although  orange,  yellow,  and  green  are  also 
possible. 

Most  of  these  wares  were  probably  produced  by  local 
potters.  The  ACMP  inventory  did  not  further  separate  them  by 
glaze  color  or  other  attributes,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  recent  research  has  shown  such  breakdowns  to  be  of  some 
utility  in  redware  analysis  (Turnbaugh  1983,  1985). 
Undecorated  lead  glazed  wares  were  the  most  abundant  type  of 
redware  in  the  MIMA  collection,  comprising  62%  of  the  redware 
category.  The  largest  assemblages  were  from  the  Wayside  area 
and  Nelson  Road  area  sites  (Tables  V.2,  III. 2). 

Sgraffito:  Three  attributes  define  this  ware:  a  red 
earthenware  paste,  a  white  slip  that  has  been  scratched  or  cut 
away  to  expose  the  red  paste,  and  a  clear  lead  glaze.  The 
combination  of  paste,  slip,  and  glaze  produces  a  rich  yellow 
surface  color  with  light  brown  body  ornamentation. 

Sgraffito  was  produced  during  the  17th  and  into  the 
mid-18th  century.  It  was  exported  primarily  from  the  Devon 
potteries  (Lewis  1969:24),  although  the  decorative  process 
seems  to  have  been  invented  in  Italy  during  the  15th  century 
(Woodhouse  1974:155).  In  contrast  to  most  other  redware 
varieties,  sgraffito  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imitated  by 
Bay  Colony  potters  (Turnbaugh  1985:222).  The  MIMA  collection 
contained  only  three  sherds  of  sgraffito,  all  of  which  were 
from  the  David  Brown  site. 

Trailed  Slipware:  This  ware  has  three  attributes:  a 
coarse  red  earthenware  paste;  the  presence  of  a  thin,  trailed 
white    slip   decoration;   and   a   clear   lead   glaze.    Godden 
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suggests  that  slip  decorating  represents  "an  early  standard 
form  of  embellishing"  on  both  American  and  English  redware  as 
early  as  ca.  167U  and  as  late  as  1795  (1975:17).  However,  the 
dates  for  the  many  local  American  redwares  and  their  variants, 
such  as  trailed  slipware,  have  not  been  firmly  established, 
and  local  trailed  slipwares  may  also  have  been  manufactured 
into  the  19th  century.  The  MIMA  ceramic  collection  contained 
1603  sherds  of  trailed  slipware,  constituting  6%  of  the 
redware  category.  Most  of  this  assemblage  came  from  the 
Nelson  Road  and  Wayside  area  sites  (Appendix  1.3).  This  is  a 
sizeable  collection  with  potential  for  further  study. 

Jackfield:  This  ware  was  included  in  the  redware 
category  of  the  inventory  as  it  was  originally  done  in  the 
earlier  ACMPs.  However,  Jackfield  bears  little  similarity  to 
the  other  redware  types  discussed  above.  It  is  identified  by 
two  attributes:  a  thin,  highly  vitrified,  fine-grained 
reddish-purple  or  gray  earthenware  paste;  and  a  lustrous 
black,  often  metallic-like,  lead  glaze. 

Jackfield  was  named  after  the  original  product 
manufactured  at  the  Jackfield  Pottery  in  Shropshire  by  Maurice 
Thursfield  ca.  1750,  but  the  term  "Jackfield"  in  the  ACMP 
inventory  does  not  refer  to  the  pottery  produced  by  this  one 
potter.  Indeed,  similar  wares  were  manufactured  by  Thomas 
Whieldon  and  other  Staffordshire  potters  from  ca.  1745  to  1790 
(Noel  Hume  1980:123;  Godden  1975:18).  Noel  Hume  suggests  that 
Jackf ield-type  wares  are  common  on  American  sites  of  the  1760s 
(1980:123).  The  ACMP  iventoried  89  sherds  of  this  ware  type 
in  the  MIMA  collections,  most  of  which  (68)  were  from  Casey's 
site  (Appendix  17.2). 

Astbury:  Only  one  possible  sherd  of  Astbury  ware  was 
identified  in  the  MIMA  collection.  This  ware  is  distinguished 
by  a  fine-grained,  thin  red  earthenware  paste;  a  glossy,  clear 
lead  glazed  surface  appearing  ginger  or  light  brown  in  hue; 
and  often  a  white  slip  decoration.  Sprig-molded  designs  are 
common.  These  wares  were  produced  by  John  Astbury  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  potteries  (Noel  Hume  1980:122-123), 
including  potters  in  the  Stoke-on-Trent  district  of  England 
(Lewis  1969:77)  and  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Noel  Hume  1980:123). 

Other  Redware:  This  category  contains  other  ceramics 
with  a  redware  paste  which  could  not  be  classified  in  the 
above  categories.  The  most  common  such  ware  in  the  MIMA 
collection  was  a  plain  redware  which  had  been  coated  with  a 
dark  slip,  usually  on  one  surface,  but  not  glazed.  There  were 
1079  sherds  of  other  redware  in  the  MIMA  collection. 


Tin   Enameled  Wares:    Tin   enameled   wares   exhibit    the 
following   attributes:    a   soft   earthenware  paste;  and  a  thick 
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lead  glaze  containing  a  tin  oxide  (Barber  1906) .  Tin 
enameling  was  a  widespread  pottery  manufacturing  technique 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  resulting  wares  were  referred  to  by 
various  names  depending  upon  the  country  of  origin  (e.g., 
delft,  faience,  maiolica  or  majolica) .  Noel  Hume  has 
succinctly  summarized  the  history  of  the  manufacturing 
technique : 

It  had  been  used  in  Spain  and  Italy  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onward  and  was  there  known  as 
maiolica.  The  same  term  described  the  products  of 
Italian  craftsmen  who  moved  to  Antwerp  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  thence  to  England.  In  France 
similar  tin  enameled  wares  were  known  as  faience, 
but  in  England  the  term  delftware. .. became  the 
generic  term  for  the  ware,  just  as  it  did  in  Holland 
(1980:106) . 

Tin  enameled  wares  in  the  MIMA  collection  (558  sherds)  were 
largely  delft  wares,  with  a  small  collection  of  faience 
(Appendix  1. 3) . 

Delft:  This  ware  has  a  soft  buff  or  light  pink-colored 
paste,  often  so  porous  that  it  can  be  scratched  easily  with  a 
fingernail.  In  cross  section,  delft  sherds  are  relatively 
thick  and  the  enamel  appears  to  sit  on  the  surface,  rather 
than  being  tightly  bonded  to  the  paste.  This  enamel  is  often 
pitted  and  is  easily  flaked  off  the  body.  The  overall 
appearance  of  a  glazed  delft  surface  is  opaque,  and  often  dull 
looking.  In  coloration,  the  white  glaze  typically  has  a 
slight  blue  hue,  and  is  commonly  decorated  with  dark  blue 
handpainted  designs  in  geometric,  floral,  or  chinoiserie 
patterns,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  polychrome  designs. 

In  England,  the  technique  of  tin  enameling  began  with 
immigrant  potters  from  the  Netherlands  who  began  their 
production  in  about  1567  (Noel  Hume  1980:105,  203;  Lewis 
1969:35;  Solon  1906) .  The  production  of  delft,  said  to  be  the 
major  English  ceramic  development  of  the  17th  century  (Noel 
Hume  1980:105),  continued  in  most  countries  of  western  Europe 
well  into  the  18th  century  when  the  production  of  white  salt 
glazed  stonewares  and  creamwares  supplanted  the  tin  enameled 
earthenware  market. 

Delft  from  England  rather  than  Holland  most  likely 
predominates  in  the  MIMA  collection  due  to  trade  restrictions 
from  the  late  17th  to  mid-18th  century  (Noel  Hume  1980:107). 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  a  total  of  539  sherds  of  delft, 
which  represented  less  than  1%  of  the  total  ceramic  assemblage 
from  the  Park  (Appendix  1.3).  While  this  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  collection,  it  may  still  be  a  significant 
sample  size  for  certain  forms  of  study.  The  largest  delft 
assemblage  (255  sherds)  was  from  Casey's  site  (Appendix  17.2). 
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Rouen/Faience:  Faience  is  the  French  equivalent  of  other 
European  tin  enameled  wares.  Rouen  was  a  major  center  of 
faience  production.  It  is  distinguished  from  delft  by:  its 
salmon-colored  paste,  and  a  dark  brown  lead  glazed  vessel 
exterior  and  white  tin  enameled  interior.  On  some  vessels  the 
white  tin  enameling  is  present  on  the  exterior  lip  or  rim. 
Noel  Hume  suggests  that,  in  general,  faience  was  not  shipped 
to  the  colonies  due  to  British  embargoes  until  after  the 
American  Revolution  (1960;  1980:141).  However,  it  seems  to 
have  reached  the  colonies  prior  to  this  in  at  least  some 
cases,  such  as  the  faience  recovered  in  excavations  at  Fort 
Michilimackinac  (Miller  and  Stone  1970) .  Only  twelve  sherds 
of  faience  were  identified  in  the  MIMA  collection,  eight  of 
which  were  from  the  David  Fiske  site  (Appendix  5.1). 

Other  Tin  Enameled:  This  category  was  composed  primarily 
of  sherds  with  a  tin  enameled  ware  paste,  but  which  had  lost 
the  easily-flaked  glaze  from  both  surfaces  and  could  not  be 
further  identified.  Outside  of  delft  and  faience,  a  few 
sherds  of  possible  maiolica  (from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site) 
were  the  only  other  variety  of  tin  enameled  wares  inventoried 
in  the  MIMA  ceramic  collection. 


Coarse  Buff -Bodied  Earthenware:  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  wares  is  a  coarse,  buff-colored, 
unrefined  earthenware  paste.  There  were  four  types  of  these 
wares  in  the  MIMA  collection:  combed  ware,  dotted  ware, 
mottled  ware,  and  other  coarse  buff-bodied  wares.  In  all,  the 
385  sherds  constituted  just  0.6%  of  the  total  MIMA  historic 
ceramics. 

Combed  Ware:  Three  attributes  define  this  ware:  a 
relatively  hard,  coarse,  buff-to-pink  earthenware  paste;  a 
slip  decoration  consisting  of  a  white  slip  with  repetitive 
thin,  wavy  brown  lines  on  the  surface;  and  a  smooth,  often 
glossy  yellow  surface  color  due  to  the  application  of  a  lead 
glaze.  Undecorated  fragments  of  combed  and/or  dotted  sherds 
were  also  recorded  in  this  category. 

The  technique  of  combing  involves  drawing  a  thin  wire, 
horn,  leather  comb,  or  similar  object  with  brown  slip  on  it 
over  the  vessel's  surface  (Woodhouse  1974:157;  Godden 
1975:17).  South  (1978:72)  and  Noel  Hume  (1980:135)  suggest 
that  combed  and  dotted  wares  were  produced  in  England 
initially  at  Staffordshire  and  then  at  Bristol  and  Wrotham, 
ca.  1670-1795. 

Combed  ware  was  the  most  predominant  type  of  coarse 
buff-bodied  wares  in  the  MIMA  collection.  The  ACMP 
inventoried  a  total  of  238  combed  sherds,  most  of  which  (207) 
came  from  excavations  at  sites  in  the  Nelson  Road  and  Wayside 
areas  (Appendix  1.3). 
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Dotted  Ware:  Dotted  wares  exhibit  the  same  attributes  as 
combed  wares  except  for  the  slip  decoration.  Rather  than  fine 
combed  lines,  the  decoration  consists  of  circular,  often 
raised  brown  dots  on  the  vessel's  surface.  A  total  of  69 
sherds  of  dotted  wares  were  inventoried  in  the  MIMA 
collection,  nearly  all  of  which  (62)  were  from  the  Nelson  Road 
area  (Appendix  1.3). 

Mottled  Ware:  The  attributes  of  mottled  ware  are:  a 
buff-to-brown  earthenware  paste;  and  a  mottled  brown  lead 
glaze  with  lustrous  streaks  due  to  the  addition  of  manganese. 
This  is  an  early  18th  century  Staffordshire  ware,  and  was 
commonly  used  in  the  production  of  mugs.  Only  24  sherds  of 
this  ware  were  inventoried  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Other  Coarse  Buff-Bodied  Wares:  The  54  sherds 
inventoried  under  this  category  were  those  which  exhibited 
coarse  buff-colored  earthenware  pastes,  but  could  not  be 
identified  as  any  of  the  wares  listed  above.  Generally  these 
were  miscellaneous  sherds  with  various  decorative  motifs,  and 
they  were  not  further  analyzed. 


Creamware:  This  ware  type  is  identified  by  two  primary 
attributes:  a  thin,  hard,  fine-grained  cream-to-white 
earthenware  paste;  and  a  clear  surface  glaze  to  which  copper 
was  added,  resulting  in  pale  yellow  to  yellow-green  tint. 
This  tint  is  most  noticeable  in  the  folds  and  crevices  of  the 
vessel  where  the  glaze  pools,  particularly  along  the  edges  of 
f ootr ings. 

The  development  of  creamware  was  the  result  of  many 
individuals'  work  in  several  districts  of  England  (Solon 
1906:199-299).  The  clay  body  was  refined  by  the  addition  of 
ground  flints  which  allowed  the  production  of  thinner,  harder 
vessels.  "Clouded"  or  "Whieldon"  wares  (see  Other 
Earthenware,  below)  were  among  the  first  wares  of  this  type  to 
be  manufactured,  ca.  1750.  Wedgwood  perfected  a  plain 
cream-colored  ware  in  Burslem  by  1762  (Noel  Hume 
1980:123-124),  although  much  English  creamware  is  also 
attributed  to  producers  in  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Staffordshire 
(Austin  1978:39;  see  also  Moore  1909;  Towner  1965). 

In  general,  most  creamware  assemblages  on  American  sites 
postdate  1770  (Miller  and  Stone  1970:42-44)  ,  and  production 
continued  in  England  until  ca.  1820  (Towner  1957;  Noel  Hume 
1980;  South  1978),  although  its  popularity  waned  significantly 
with  the  introduction  of  pearlware  (Miller  1980:15)  (see 
below).  The  perfection  and  subsequent  popularity  of  creamware 
is  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  important  ceramic  developments  of 
the  18th  century  (Noel  Hume  1980:123),  as  it  shaped  the  course 
of  all  future  earthenware  production.  It  also  displaced 
"tin-glazed   ware,   white   salt   glazed   stoneware,   and  to  some 
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extent  even  oriental  porcelain. .. from  the  market"  (Miller 
1980:1).  Creamware,  along  with  the  subsequent  development  of 
pearlware  (see  below),  allowed  the  British  to  capture  "the 
world  ceramic  tableware  trade  by  the  1790s"  (Miller  1980:1). 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  7842  sherds  of  creamware  in 
seven  different  categories,  a  total  of  13.1%  of  the  MIMA 
ceramic  assemblage  (Appendix  1.3).  The  largest  assemblage 
(4206  sherds)  came  from  Casey's  site  (Appendix  17.2). 

Plain  Creamware:  This  category  was  used  to  record 
undecorated  creamware  sherds.  Most  of  the  MIMA  creamware 
(7496  sherds)  fell  into  this  category. 

Shell-Edged:  Shell-edging  was  a  decorative  motif  which 
was  infrequently  used  on  creamware  but  which  later  became 
quite  common  on  pearlware  and  whiteware  vessels  (Noel  Hume 
1980:126).  It  consisted  of  handpainted  brushwork  along  the 
interior  rim  of  the  vessel,  which  was  "drawn  inward  to  create 
a  feathery  edge"  (Noel  Hume  1980:131)  .  There  were  ten  such 
sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Other  Edge  Decorated:  A  variety  of  edge  decorations  were 
used  on  creamware  vessels,  typically  consisting  of  unpainted 
molded  designs.  These  included  shaped  rims  such  as  the 
Queen's  and  Royal  patterns,  and  raised  relief  designs  such  as 
the  feather-edge,  spear  head,  and  bead  and  reel  designs  (Noel 
Hume  1980:116,  126-127).  The  MIMA  creamware  collection 
contained  59  sherds  in  this  category. 

Handpainted:  This  category  contains  sherds  which  were 
decorated  with  either  monochrome  or  polychrome  handpainted 
designs.  Common  handpainted  decorations  included  floral  and 
chinoiserie  patterns  done  in  an  underglaze  blue.  The 
handpainted  decorations  were  popular,  and  continued  to  be  so 
in  the  later  production  of  pearlware  (Noel  Hume  1980:129). 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  82  sherds  of  handpainted 
creamware. 

Annular:  These  wares  exhibit  underglaze  decorations 
characterized  by  bands  of  color  or  designs.  Annular  wares 
were  most  popular  between  1795-1815  (Noel  Hume  1980:131),  and 
are  most  frequently  found  on  pearlware  vessels.  The 
decorative  motifs  include  simple  annular  designs,  or  bands  of 
color;  mocha  designs,  which  are  fern-like  ornamentations 
usually  bounded  with  bands  of  color;  and  f ingerpainted  designs 
with  multicolored  cloud-like  swirling  lines.  The  mocha  and 
f ingerpainted  designs  became  popular  after  1800  and  remained 
so  for  approximately  the  next  20  years  (Van  Rensselaer  1966; 
South  1978:72;  Noel  Hume  1980:131-132).  There  were  120  sherds 
of  annular  creamware  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Transfer  Printed:  Transfer  printing  is  an  underglaze 
decorative   process   which   was    perfected    on    mass-produced 
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pottery  by  Sadler  and  Green  of  Liverpool  ca.  1756  (Noel  Hume 
1980:128-129).  While  transfer  prints  were  used  on  creamware 
(commonly  in  black) ,  they  became  much  more  popular  on 
pearlware  toward  the  end  of  the  century  and  in  the  early  19th 
century  (Noel  Hume  1980:129;  Miller  1980:4,  1984b: 43-44) . 
Forty-three  sherds  of  transfer  printed  creamware  were 
identified  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Other  Creamware:  This  category  was  used  for  sherds  with 
decoration  which  did  not  fit  into  the  above  categories.  Such 
decoration  could  include  molded  designs  on  parts  of  the  vessel 
other  than  the  rim,  and  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  techniques  (e.g.,  transfer  printing  with  handpainting) . 
There  were  32  such  sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection. 


Pearlware:  Pearlware  exhibits  two  major  attributes:  a 
thin,  hard,  fine-grained  white  earthenware  paste;  and  a  clear 
surface  glaze  to  which  cobalt  was  added,  resulting  in  an 
overall  blue  tint.  Like  creamware,  this  coloration  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  folds  and  crevices  of  vessels,  particularly 
around  footrings  where  the  bluish  glaze  often  pools. 

Pearlware  has  been  called  "one  of  the  landmarks  of 
English  earthenwares"  (Noel  Hume  1978a:42).  It  evolved  out  of 
creamware  (Miller  1980:2),  and  although  it  was  available  in 
England  as  early  as  1765,  it  seems  to  have  entered  the 
American  ceramic  market  in  the  1780s,  after  the  disruption  in 
trade  caused  by  the  American  Revolution  (Noel  Hume  1978a:46). 

Pearlware  developed  as  the  demand  for  creamware  waned 
(Miller  1980:2).  Its  bluish  glaze  and  typically  blue  surface 
decorations  were  an  attempt  to  imitate  porcelain.  With 
pearlware  came  the  transition  in  marketing  emphasis  from  ware 
type  to  decoration  (Miller  1980:2,  15-16).  Many  of  the 
decorative  techniques  were  the  same  as  those  developed  on 
creamware.  Unlike  creamware,  pearlware  was  rarely  undecorated 
(Miller  1980:16).  This  emphasis  on  decoration  continued  with 
the  gradual  development  of  whiteware,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  two  ware  types  was  not  as  significant  a  factor  for 
the  market  as  were  the  decorative  motifs.  Thus  the  wares  of 
the  early  19th  century  (ca.  1820+)  are  less  easily 
distinguished  by  ware  type  (Miller  1980:16-18). 

The  ACMP  inventoried  6932  sherds  of  pearlware  in  the  MIMA 
ceramic  collection,  or  11.6%  of  all  of  the  ceramics  (Appendix 
1.3).  The  decorative  categories  represented  were  classified 
in  the  same  way  as  those  used  for  creamware. 

Plain  Pearlware:  Although  plain  pearlware  was  not  a 
typical  market  item  (Miller  1980:16),  it  is  commonly  found  on 
archeological  sites,  often  reflecting  decorated  vessels  which 
were  broken  into  sherds  which  may  or  may  not   retain   a   portion 
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of  the  decoration.  The  MIMA  collection  contained  2938  sherds 
of  plain  pearlware,  or  over  40%  of  the  total  pearlware 
assemblage. 

Shell-Edged:  The  shell-edged  rim  design  has  been  called 
the  most  popular  of  all  pearlware  borders  (Noel  Hume 
1978a:44).  As  with  creamware,  it  consisted  of  a  painted 
border  which  was  drawn  inward  with  brushstrokes  to  give  a 
feathery  appearance.  At  times,  the  vessel  rim  itself  was  also 
molded  or  embossed  with  feathery  designs,  or  others  such  as 
fish  scales  or  garlands,  to  accentuate  this  effect.  Early 
examples  were  generally  well-painted  (ca.  1780-1795) ,  but 
after  ca.  1800  it  was  common  to  have  a  "debased"  version  of 
the  motif,  often  nothing  more  than  a  painted  stripe  along  the 
rim  of  the  vessel  (Noel  Hume  1980:131).  Shell-edging  was  done 
in  both  blue  and  green.  Both  colors  are  present  in  the  MIMA 
collection,  though  blue  predominates.  A  total  of  1054 
shell-edged  sherds  were  inventoried,  more  than  half  of  which 
came  from  North  Bridge  area  sites  (Appendix  1.3). 

Other  Edge  Decorated:  This  category  contained  sherds 
which  exhibited  forms  of  rim  decoration  other  than 
shell-edging.  Most  commonly  this  included  molded  patterns 
which  had  not  been  incorporated  into  a  shell-edged  design. 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  107  sherds  in  this  category. 

Handpainted:  Underglaze  handpainted  designs  were  common 
on  pearlware  vessels  and  were  generally  floral,  chinoiserie, 
or  geometric  patterns.  Blue  was  the  most  common  color,  but 
polychrome  designs  were  also  made  after  ca.  1795,  typically  in 
brown,  yellow,  and  green  floral  or  geometric  designs  (Miller 
1984b:43;  Noel  Hume  1980:129).  The  MIMA  collection  contained 
1362  sherds  of  handpainted  pearlware,  a  larger  assemblage  than 
the  shell-edged  assemblage  and  nearly  20%  of  the  total 
pearlware  collection. 

Annular:  Annular  decorations  were  also  popular  on 
pearlware  vessels,  peaking  in  popularity  between  ca.  1795  and 
1815  (Noel  Hume  1980:131-132) .  The  decorative  motifs  are 
described  above  under  creamware.  There  were  230  sherds  of 
annular  wares  in  the  MIMA  pearlware  assemblage,  including 
banded,  mocha,  and  f ingerpainted  designs. 

Transfer  Printed:  Underglaze  transfer  printing  became  a 
common  mode  of  decoration  by  the  1790s,  and  continued  to  be 
very  popular  until  the  mid-19th  century  (Miller  1980:4, 
1984b:44).  Blue  was  the  most  common  color  used,  although 
other  monochrome  colors  and  polychrome  designs  were  also 
available.  Designs  included  oriental  motifs  (particularly  the 
blue  willow  design),  floral  patterns,  European  and  idealistic 
scenes,  and  geometric  designs.  In  the  MIMA  pearlware 
assemblage,  transfer  printing  was  second  only  to  handpainting 
as  the  most  common  form  of  decoration,  with  a  total  of  1162 
sherds. 
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Other  Pearlware:  Sherds  inventoried  in  this  category 
exhibited  decorative  techniques  not  enumerated  above. 
Examples  could  include  molding,  spatter  or  sponge  decorations, 
and  multiple  decorative  techniques.  Only  79  sherds  in  the 
MIMA  collection  were  inventoried  in  this  category. 


Whiteware:  Two  major  attributes  characterize  whiteware: 
a  very  hard,  fine-grained  paste,  with  a  vessel  body  that  is 
usually  fairly  thin  but  can  also  be  rather  substantial;  and  a 
clear,  glossy  surface  glaze.  Whiteware  emerged  from  the 
production  of  pearlware,  and  was  first  made  simply  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  cobalt  in  the  glaze.  The  gradual  whitening  of 
the  glaze  reflected  the  growing  popularity  of  whiter 
porcelains  during  the  first  decades  of  the  19th  century 
(Miller  1980:17).  These  wares  are  thus  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  late  pearlwares,  and  in  fact  the  producers 
made  no  real  distinction  as  they  focused  instead  on  the 
decorative  techniques  (Miller  1980:17).  However,  the 
emergence  of  whiteware  as  the  predominant  ware  type  by  ca. 
1820  (Noel  Hume  1980:130)  serves  as  a  useful,  though  certainly 
not  absolute,  chronological  marker.  By  ca.  1840  there  was 
again  a  demand  for  wares  with  a  bluish  or  "pearl"  tint,  and 
the  glazes  of  some  whitewares  of  this  period  reflect  this 
change  (Miller  1980:17-18).  Whiteware  continues  to  be 
manufactured,  and  although  it  was  first  produced  in  England, 
it  was  subsequently  produced  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  ACMP  whiteware  category  includes  all  "white"  wares  of 
the  period,  although  several  varieties  existed  (e.g., 
ironstone,  white  granite,  semiporcelain) .  The  subcategories 
identified  are  based  upon  the  same  decorative  techniques 
discussed  above  for  creamware  and  pearlware.  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  a  rather  large  assemblage  of  whiteware, 
with  a  total  of  12,237  sherds,  or  20.4%  of  the  ceramic 
collection  (Appendix  1.3).  Plain  sherds  were  most  abundant 
(8030) ,  and  the  predominant  decorative  technique  was  transfer 
printing  (2695  sherds).  The  largest  whiteware  assemblage  came 
from  the  David  Brown  site  (4868  sherds)  (Appendix  20.4). 


Other  Earthenware:  This  category  is  composed  of  several 
miscellaneous  ware  types  not  covered  above,  although  they  are 
otherwise  unrelated.  Although  both  lusterware  and  agateware 
are  included  on  the  inventory  form,  neither  were  present  in 
the  MIMA  collection. 

Whieldon  Ware:  This  ware  exhibits  the  following 
attributes:  a  cream-colored  earthenware  paste,  essentially  a 
creamware  paste;  a  surface  decoration  consisting  of  patches  or 
"clouds"  of  purple,  blue,  brown,  green,  and/or  yellow;  and  a 
clear  glaze. 
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The  production  of  Whieldon  ware,  or  "clouded"  ware,  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  1740s  from  the  early  ventures  of  Thomas 
Astbury  and  Thomas  Whieldon  who  refined  a  clay  body  by  the 
addition  of  ground  flints  (Noel  Hume  1980:123;  Woodhouse 
1974:166).  After  its  inception,  this  ware  was  produced  by 
many  other  potters  and  remained  popular  through  the  1770s 
(Lewis  1969:78;  Woodhouse  1974:167).  Whieldon  ware  was  the 
predecessor  of  creamware,  which  as  noted  above  had  a 
significant  influence  upon  the  world  ceramic  market.  The  MIMA 
ceramic  collection  contained  47  sherds  of  Whieldon  ware,  most 
of  which  (32)  were  from  Casey's  site  (Appendix  17.2). 

Rockingham/Bennington:  There  are  three  major  attributes 
which  characterize  this  ware:  a  highly  vitrified, 
buff-colored  earthenware  paste;  a  glossy  brown,  often  mottled 
exterior  glaze;  and  a  clear  yellow  interior  glaze.  Rockingham 
was  first  manufactured  during  the  late  18th  century  in 
Swinton,  England,  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  The  name  is  also  used,  as  is  Bennington  (after 
the  potteries  of  Bennington,  Vermont) ,  for  a  very  similar  19th 
century  ware  which  was  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the 
United  States  after  ca.  1840  in  almost  every  sizeable  pottery 
(Boger  1971:287-288;  Ramsay  1976).  This  American  variety, 
most  popular  between  ca.  1840  and  1900,  is  the  ware  type 
represented  in  the  MIMA  collection,  which  contained  a  total  of 
393  sherds.  The  largest  assemblages  were  from  the  Fiske  Hill 
and  Nelson  Road  areas  (Appendix  1.3). 

Yelloware:  The  two  primary  attributes  of  yelloware  are: 
a  highly  fired,  relatively  thick,  buff-colored  earthenware 
paste;  and  a  transparent  glaze  which  gives  the  vessel  an 
overall  mustard  color.  Ramsay  (1976)  and  Ketchum  (1978) 
indicate  that  yelloware  is  a  utilitarian  earthenware  that  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  the  1830s  to  the  1930s, 
and  in  England  from  the  1840s  to  the  1900s.  Food  preparation 
vessels  are  the  most  frequently  found  vessel  type  in  this 
category  (e.g.,  mixing  bowls).  The  MIMA  ceramic  collection 
contained  690  sherds  of  yelloware,  the  largest  group  of  which 
came  from  North  Bridge  area  sites  (327)  (Appendix  1.3). 

Other  Earthenware:  This  category  was  used  to  record 
refined  ceramics  that  were  different  from  the  above  categories 
or  otherwise  unidentifiable,  particularly  sherds  which  had 
lost  their  glaze  or  had  been  burned.  The  MIMA  collection 
contained  315  such  sherds. 


Historic  Ceramics:   Porcelain 

Two  attributes  characterize  porcelain:  an  extremely 
vitreous,  often  translucent  white  paste;  and  a  white  glossy 
surface  glaze.  Numerous  decorative  techniques  were  employed, 
several  of  which  are  enumerated   on   the   ACMP   inventory   form, 
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including:  underglaze  handpainted  monochrome  and  polychrome, 
overglaze  handpainted  monochrome  and  polychrome,  gilted,  and 
transfer  printed.  Monochrome  designs  were  typically  executed 
in  blue,  and  polychrome  designs  most  commonly  added  red. 
These  descriptive  types  were  not  further  analyzed  as  to  point 
of  origin  or  time  period.  Both  Oriental  and  English  porcelain 
was  available  in  the  American  marketplace  during,  as  well  as 
after,  the  colonial  period. 

It  is  generally  held  that  porcelain  tablewares  were 
relatively  expensive,  high  status  wares  in  the  17th  and  early 
18th  centuries  (Noel  Hume  1980:257;  Miller  1984a:2).  They 
subsequently  became  more  popular  and  affordable,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wares  generally  decreased  as  they  were 
mass-produced  for  the  foreign  trade  (Noel  Hume  1980:257-265; 
Gordon  1975:162).  In  the  late  18th  century,  the  porcelain 
market  was  affected  by  the  strong  competition  of  the  newly 
developed  refined  earthenwares  (e.g.,  creamware,  pearlware) 
(Miller  1984a:2).  The  MIMA  collection  contained  1518  sherds 
of  porcelain,  or  2.5%  of  the  total  historic  ceramics  (Appendix 
1.3).  The  largest  number  of  these  sherds  were  undecorated 
(642) ,  most  of  which  came  from  the  North  Bridge  and  Nelson 
Road  areas.  Sherds  decorated  with  underglaze  handpainted 
monochrome  designs  were  the  second  most  common  category, 
totalling  369  sherds,  the  majority  of  which  came  from  the 
Wayside  and  North  Bridge  areas.  Many  of  the  porcelains  in  the 
collection  are  later  (19th  and  20th  century)  domestic  wares, 
as  opposed  to  imported  Oriental  or  European  wares  from  the 
17th  or  18th  century.  The  distinction  between  these  wares  was 
not  identified  on  the  ACMP  inventory  form. 


Historic  Ceramics:   Stoneware 

Stonewares  are  fired  at  high  temperatures  and  have  a  very 
hard,  vitreous,  nonabsorbent  paste.  The  color  and  surface 
texture  of  stoneware  vessels  is  variable,  depending  largely  on 
clay  composition,  kiln  firing  conditions,  and  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  glaze  applied  to  the  surface  (Stewart  and  Cosentino 
1977:21).  Nine  categories  of  stoneware  were  present  in  the 
MIMA  collection.  A  total  of  2154  stoneware  sherds  were 
inventoried,  accounting  for  3.6%  of  the  MIMA  historic  ceramic 
collection  (Appendix  1.3). 

Nottingham:  This  ware  is  identified  by  two  primary 
attributes:  a  thin,  dense,  hard,  gray  stoneware  paste;  and  a 
smooth,  lustrous  orange-to-brown  salt  glazed  surface.  This 
specific  type  of  English  brown  stoneware  was  developed  by 
James  Morley  of  Nottingham,  England,  by  1684  (Lewis  1969:55; 
Noel  Hume  1980:114),  and  production  continued  throughout  the 
18th  century.  Common  vessel  forms  include  mugs,  bowls,  and 
pitchers,  which  are  often  decorated  with  incised  lines  and 
inscriptions.     Similar   wares   were   also   produced   at   other 
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potteries,  but  those  from  Nottingham  are  identifiable  by  a 
thin  white  slip  that  appears  between  the  clay  body  and  the 
glaze  (Noel  Hume  1980:114).  The  MIMA  collection  contained  a 
total  of  56  Nottingham  sherds,  42  of  which  were  from  Casey's 
site  (Appendix  17.2). 

Other  English  Brown:  These  wares  are  characterized  by: 
a  thin,  dense,  hard,  gray  stoneware  paste;  and  a  fine,  often 
mottled,  brown  salt  glazed  surface.  These  wares  were  based 
upon  Rhenish  stonewares,  and  were  developed  in  England  by  John 
Dwight  of  Fulham  ca.  1671  (Noel  Hume  1980:112).  They  were 
produced  in  various  potteries  in  England  throughout  the  18th 
century,  often  in  the  form  of  drinking  mugs.  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  only  a  single  sherd  in  this  category. 

Bellarmine/Frechen:  This  category  refers  to  Rhenish 
stoneware  vessels,  including  Bellarmine  bottles,  which  were 
produced  primarily  in  the  Frechen  area  around  the  first 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  They  exhibit:  a  thick  gray 
stoneware  paste;  and  a  light-to-golden  brown,  mottled  salt 
glazed  exterior  surface.  Typically  these  vessels  are  jars  or 
bottles  which  often  have  ornamental  relief  designs,  most  often 
a  bearded  human  face  (Noel  Hume  1980:55-57).  Only  three 
sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection  were  classified  in  this  category. 

Westerwald/Raeren:  These  wares  have  two  primary 
attributes:  a  gray  stoneware  paste;  and  an  elaborate  stamped, 
incised,  and/or  sprig-molded  surface  decoration  colored  with  a 
cobalt  blue  and/or  manganese  purple  glaze.  These  gray  and 
blue  stoneware  vessels  were  produced  in  the  Raeren  district 
beginning  ca.  1590  and  were  joined  by  similar  wares  from  the 
Westerwald  district  later  in  the  17th  century.  They  continued 
to  be  made  throughout  the  18th  century,  though  their 
popularity  waned  in  England  and  America  in  the  1760s  (Noel 
Hume  1980:279-281).  Cobalt  blue  floral  and  geometric  patterns 
were  most  popular.  The  MIMA  collection  contained  64  sherds  of 
this  variety. 

White  Salt  Glazed:  These  stonewares  exhibit:  a  thin 
fine-grained  white  stoneware  paste,  and  a  white  salt  glazed 
surface.  The  development  of  this  ware  type  ca.  1720  marked 
perhaps  "the  most  important  stoneware  development"  (Noel  Hume 
1980:114;  see  also  1978b:27) ,  for  it  allowed  the  production  of 
strong,  fine,  white  tablewares  which  were  much  superior  to 
wooden  and  earthenware  tablewares.  These  wares  enjoyed 
tremendous  popularity,  which  waned  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  with  the  introduction  of  refined  earthenwares  such  as 
creamware  (Mountford  1973:214). 

The  ACMP  inventory  divided  white  salt  glazed  wares  into 
four  categories:  plain,  molded,  scratch  blue,  and  other. 
Plates  in  particular  were  frequently  molded  with  elaborate  rim 
decorations,   many   of   which   were   carried   through   later   in 
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refined  earthenware  production.  Scratch  blue  designs 
consisted  of  incised  designs  which  were  painted  with  cobalt 
blue,  and  were  produced  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century  (South  1978:72;  Noel  Hume  1980:117-118).  A  total  of 
475  sherds  of  white  salt  glazed  stoneware  was  present  in  the 
MIMA  collection.  Most  of  these  were  undecorated  (359) , 
although  32  molded  and  67  scratch  blue  sherds  were 
inventoried.  By  far  the  largest  assemblage  of  these  wares 
came  from  Casey's  site  (258  sherds)  (Appendix  17.2). 

Drybody:  These  stonewares  are  characterized  by  their 
thin,  fine-grained  paste,  and  their  lack  of  glaze.  Rosso 
Antico  and  Black  Basalte  were  two  well  known  drybodied  wares, 
named  after  Josiah  Wedgwood's  production  although  they  were 
also  produced  at  other  potteries.  The  former  was  made 
throughout  the  18th  century  and  the  latter  during  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  These  wares  were  most  often  used 
for  teawares  and  were  commonly  decorated  with  elaborate 
relief-molded  designs  (Noel  Hume  1980:120-123).  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  only  one  sherd  of  each  variety,  although 
seven  sherds  of  other  unglazed  stonewares  were  also 
inventoried. 

Other  Utilitarian  Import:  In  previous  ACMPs,  three 
attributes  were  used  to  classify  these  wares:  a  stoneware 
paste,  a  salt  glazed  exterior,  and  the  absence  of  an 
Albany-type  slip  interior  wash.  This  category  was  intended  to 
accomodate  such  wares  as  English  ginger  beer  or  ale  bottles, 
and  vessels  decorated  in  imitation  of  Bellarmine-type  wares. 
However,  unglazed  stonewares  could  also  be  classified  in  this 
category.  The  category  also  overlapped  with  "Other 
Stoneware,"  and  may  misrepresent  some  sherds  as  imported  when 
they  were  not  sufficiently  identified.  The  sherds  varied  in 
type  and  were  not  further  analyzed.  This  is  a  less  useful 
analytical  category  than  other  ACMP  ceramic  categories.  There 
were  203  such  sherds  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Other  Domestic:  Three  attributes  were  used  to  define 
this  ware:  a  stoneware  paste,  a  salt  glazed  exterior  vessel 
surface,  and  an  interior  Albany-type  slip.  Albany-type  slip 
refers  to  an  iron  oxide  clay  wash  which  was  used  on  a  vessel's 
interior  surface  to  seal  the  clay  body.  It  was  originally 
developed  in  Albany,  New  York,  but  similar  varieties  were 
subsequently  mined  and  used  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
(Greer  1981:194).  It  varies  in  color  from  medium  brown  to 
black,  but  most  often  appears  as  a  dark  metallic  brown.  This 
color  variability  is  due  to  differences  in  clay  sources  or 
techniques  of  applying  the  slip  before  or  after  firing 
(Webster  1971:40).  These  are  generally  19th  century  wares, 
and  both  Webster  (1971:40)  and  Watkins  (1968:11)  indicate  that 
after  ca.  1800,  Albany-type  slip  appeared  often  on  American 
stonewares  and  nearly  always  on  New  England  stonewares.  These 
wares   were   not   further   broken   down   on   the   ACMP  inventory 
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forms,  although  if  a  maker's  mark  or  design  were  present, 
these  were  recorded  on  the  forms  and  identified  where 
possible.  At  least  one  vessel  in  the  MIMA  collection  was 
manufactured  by  a  potter  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  A 
total  of  1159  sherds  were  inventoried  in  this  category,  and  a 
number  of  these  were  partially  reconstructed  or  whole  vessels. 

Other  Stoneware:  These  sherds  exhibited  a  stoneware 
paste,  a  glazed  or  unglazed  exterior,  but  lacked  an 
Albany-type  slip  on  the  interior  and  could  not  otherwise  be 
identified  in  the  above  categories.  These  sherds  may  be 
domestic  stonewares  produced  without  an  Albany-type  slip,  or 
unidentified  imported  stonewares.  There  were  184  sherds  in 
this  category  in  the  MIMA  collection. 

Tobacco  Pipes 

Historic  ball  clay  tobacco  pipe  bowls  and  stems  were 
recorded  in  this  section  of  the  inventory  form.  Stems  were 
classified  by  bore  diameter,  which  was  measured  using  the 
shank  end  of  drill  bits  ranging  from  4/64  to  9/64  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  measurements  were  taken  to  facilitate 
chronological  analysis  using  the  Harr ington-Binf ord  technique 
(Harrington  1978;  Binford  1978).  When  the  diameter  of  pipe 
stems  could  not  be  determined,  they  were  recorded  as 
indeterminate.  Pipe  bowls  and  bowls  with  stems  attached  were 
recorded  in  the  oowl  category. 

Most  of  the  pipe  fragments  in  the  MIMA  collection  were 
white  kaolin  pipes  (1671  total),  although  a  few  fragments  of 
red  earthenware  pipes  were  inventoried  (3)  as  were  six 
fragments  categorized  as  "other,"  including  pieces  of  glazed 
earthenware  pipes  (Appendix  1.3).  When  decoration  or  maker's 
marks  were  visible  on  the  bowl  or  stem,  these  were  recorded  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inventory  form. 


Glass 

Bottle  glass,   drinking   vessel   glass,   and   indeterminate 
curved  glass  were  recorded  in  this  section  of  the  inventory. 


Bottle  Glass:  Both  bottle  and  drinking  vessel  glass  was 
classified  according  to  manufacturing  technique.  There  were 
three  categories  for  bottle  glass:  freeblown,  blown-in-mold, 
and  automatic  machine-made.  An  indeterminate  category  was 
included  for  bottle  sherds  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
identified.  The  glass  was  further  subdivided  into 
body/undiagnostic,  neck,  or  base  fragments.  Whole  bottles 
were  recorded  as  bases,  with  a  whole  vessel  notation  added  in 
the   far   right   column.    Maker's   marks   or   other   diagnostic 
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information  was  recorded  on  the  bottom  or  reverse  side  of  the 
inventory  form.  However,  only  the  manufacturing  technique 
classification  appears  on  the  computerized  spreadsheets  used 
as  inventories  in  this  report. 

The  manufacturing  technique  categories  were  devised  to 
provide  additional  chronological  information,  based  upon 
definitions  which  were  developed  a  number  of  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  more  current  research  has  refined  our  understanding 
of  glass  technology,  specifically  in  regard  to  bottle  glass 
(e.g.,  Jones  and  Sullivan  1985;  Miller  and  Sullivan  1981). 
Thus  the  ACMP  categories,  while  not  entirely  obsolete,  lack 
the  kind  of  detail  (e.g.,  mold  types)  required  to  specifically 
date  the  bottle  glass.  Future  researchers  might  benefit  from 
using  a  different  classification  system  for  the  bottle  glass 
assemblages.  The  ACMP  bottle  glass  categories  will  also 
change  for  future  ACMPs  at  other  parks  to  reflect  more  recent 
research. 

The  MIMA  bottle  glass  collection  contained  9820  bottles 
or  bottle  fragments,  which  accounted  for  8.1%  of  the  total 
MIMA  artifact  collection.  The  three  manufacturing  techniques 
were  fairly  evenly  represented,  with  2601  freeblown  sherds 
(26.5%  of  the  bottle  glass),  3524  blown-in-mold  (35.9%),  and 
3470  automatic  machine-made  (35.3%).  There  were  225 
indeterminate  fragments  (Appendix  1.3). 

Drinking  Vessel  Glass:  Drinking  vessel  glass  was  also 
classified  by  manufacturing  technique,  as  freeblown, 
machine-blown/pressed,  or  indeterminate.  Fragments  were 
further  subdivided  into  body/undiagnostic,  rim,  base/stem,  or 
handle  categories.  As  with  bottle  glass,  only  the 
manufacturing  technique  appears  on  the  computerized 
spreadsheet  inventories  included  in  this  report.  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  956  drinking  vessel  fragments,  most  of 
which  (681)  were  machine-blown/pressed  (Appendix  1.3). 


Indeterminate  Curved  Glass;  The  indeterminate  curved 
glass  category  was  added  during  the  1985  inventory  form 
revision  to  accomodate  curved  glass  that  could  not  be 
identified  in  a  functional  category.  The  ACMP  inventoried  203 
fragments  in  this  category.  Similar  fragments  from  sites 
which  were  coded  prior  to  the  1985  revision  were  usually 
included  in  the  Household  and  Personal  Objects,  Other  Glass 
category  (Appendix  1.3). 

Bottle  Closures 

This  section  allowed  for  the  classification  of  bottle 
closures   (or   stoppers)   by  material   type.    There   were   116 
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bottle  closures  in  the   MIMA   collection,   most   of   which   were 
metal  (65)  (Appendix  1.3). 

Apparel 

The  twelve  categories  in  this  section  were  divided  into 
four  groups:  apparel,  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  fasteners. 
These  categories  are  largely  self-explanatory.  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  479  items  in  the  apparel  subgroup,  most 
of  which  (387)  were  footwear  fragments.  There  were  232 
buttons  in  the  collection,  88  buckles,  and  15  other  fasteners 
(Appendix  1.3).  The  entire  apparel  group  comprised  only  0.7% 
of  the  total  MIMA  artifact  collection. 


Household  and  Personal  Objects 

This  section  records  household  objects  which  serve  both 
pragmatic  and  decorative  functions,  and  personal  possessions 
associated  with  grooming,  writing,  procurement  of  goods, 
ornamentation,  and  play.  There  are  12  functionally-based 
categories  which  are  largely  self-explanatory:  tableware, 
kitchenware,  furniture  and  hardware,  lighting  fixtures, 
decorative  objects,  toiletries,  stationery,  coins/tokens/ 
medals,  personal  objects,  toys,  other,  and  indeterminate. 
Each  is  further  subdivided  into  material  types. 

Many  miscellaneous  items  were  recorded  in  the  household 
and  personal  section,  and  confusion  may  arise  as  to  which 
functional  category  an  item  would  be  included  under.  For 
example,  how  would  a  pair  of  scissors  be  classified?  Appendix 
3.3  provides  a  listing  of  how  various  household  and  personal 
objects  in  the  MIMA  collection  were  classified.  The  following 
listing  may  also  help  to  clarify  some  of  the  categories: 

1)  Tableware  includes  objects  used  in  the  serving  and 
consumption  of  food  (e.g.,  cutlery). 

2)  Kitchenware  refers  to  objects  used  in  the 
preparation,  cooking,  and  storage  of  food  (e.g.,  pots 
and  pans,  colanders,  tin  cans,  stove  parts). 

3)  Ferrous  materials  include  iron  as  well  as  its  alloys, 
such  as  steel. 

There  were  4469  Household  and  Personal  Objects  in  the 
MIMA  collection.  The  largest  number  of  these  were  lighting 
fixtures  (2314) ,  which  were  typically  fragments  of  glass  lamp 
chimneys.  Other  categories  of  interest  included  56 
coins/tokens/medals,  141  toys,  and  272  tableware  items  which 
included  cutlery  from  various  time  periods  (Appendix  1.3). 
Altogether,  the  MIMA  Household  and  Personal  collection 
accounted  for  3.7%  of  the  total  MIMA  artifact  collection. 
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Architectural  Materials 

This  section  records  construction  hardware  and  building 
materials.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  major  groups:  window 
glass,  nails,  screws,  other  hardware,  structural  material,  and 
other  fastening  devices.  Each  group  is  subdivided  into 
additional  categories,  which  are  largely  self-explanatory, 
though  several  merit  further  discussion.  The  MIMA  collection 
contained  a  sizeable  number  of  architectural  materials,  with  a 
total  count  of  35,813  items,  or  29.6%  of  the  total  MIMA 
artifact  collection  (Appendix  1.3). 

Window  Glass:  The  window  glass  category  was  divided  into 
two  manufacturing  techniques:  crown/cylinder,  and  plate. 
Other  and  indeterminate  categories  were  also  added  for  less 
identifiable  fragments.  Crown/cylinder  glass  was  identified 
by  bubble  patterns  and  other  markings  in  the  glass  which 
indicated  that  either  a  cylinder  of  glass  had  been  blown  and 
then  cut  and  laid  flat,  or  that  a  crown  of  glass  had  been 
blown  and  laid  flat  leaving  a  circular  pattern  of  bubbles  and 
a  "bull's-eye"  in  the  center  where  the  pontil  was  removed. 
This  category  was  useful  for  identifying  glass  assemblages 
that  predated  plate  glass. 

There  was  a  fairly  large  collection  of  window  glass  from 
MIMA  sites.  A  total  of  11,845  fragments  were  inventoried, 
representing  9.8%  of  the  MIMA  artifact  collection  (Appendix 
1.3).  Most  of  these  were  plate  glass  (6644),  but  there  was 
also  a  substantial  collection  of  crown/cylinder  glass  (4842) , 
nearly  half  of  which  (2135)  came  from  the  Wayside  area  sites. 

Nails:  Nails  were  also  identified  as  to  manufacturing 
technique,  in  order  to  be  used  for  dating  purposes.  The 
information  used  to  identify  the  various  nail  types  was 
derived  from  Nelson  1968  and  from  discussion  with  the  Chief  of 
the  NPS  North  Atlantic  Historic  Preservation  Center  (Synenki 
and  Charles  1983b:34). 

Hand  wrought  nails,  the  first  in  the  chronological 
sequence,  are  characterized  by:  a  nail  shank  which  tapers  on 
all  four  sides  to  a  point,  a  faceted  head,  and  a  grain  in  the 
iron  which  runs  the  length  of  the  shank.  Hand  wrought  nails 
are  also  often  bent  or  twisted. 

Machine  cut  nails  were  stamped  out  of  rolled  iron  bars. 
Their  production  began  ca.  1790,  and  after  several  decades 
they  had  virtually  replaced  hand  wrought  nails  on  the  market 
(Nelson  1968:3).  The  early  machine  cut  nails  were 
characterized  by:  a  shaft  which  was  more  rectangular  than 
hand  wrought  nails,  burrs  on  diagonal  sides  of  the  nail 
resulting   from   the   method  of  cutting  the  iron  bar,  iron  grain 
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which  ran  across  the  shank,  a  somewhat  rounded  point,  and  at 
times,  heads  which  were  hand  wrought  and  applied.  After 
several  decades,  ca.  1840,  the  technology  was  modified,  and 
these  late  cut  nails  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  from  the 
early  cut  nails.  The  late  cut  variety  were  characterized  by 
the  same  rectangular  shaft  shape,  but  also  exhibited  burrs  on 
the  common  side  of  the  rolled  edge,  grain  which  ran  the  length 
of  the  nail,  a  sheared  point,  and  no  hand  wrought  head. 

The  manufacture  of  wire  nails  from  round  steel  wire  began 
ca.  1850,  but  it  was  several  decades  before  they  became 
commonly  used.  By  the  late  1880s,  wire  nails  were  quickly 
superceding  cut  nails  on  the  market  (Nelson  1968:7). 

It  is  often  difficult  to  identify  some  of  the  above 
characteristics  when  examining  archeologically  recovered 
nails.  In  particular,  separating  early  and  late  cut  nails  is 
often  impossible  to  do,  and  when  the  ACMP  inventory  form  was 
revised  in  1985,  an  indeterminate  cut  nail  category  was 
added.  Prior  to  this  time,  nails  which  were  identified  as  cut 
but  not  as  early  or  late  were  placed  in  the  late  cut  category 
to  avoid  biasing  the  dating  of  an  assemblage  as  earlier  than 
it  might  actually  be.  Therefore,  the  late  cut  category 
contains  a  large  number  of  cut  nails  which  were  actually 
indeterminate  cut  nails. 

The  MIMA  collection  contained  a  total  of  18,107  nails,  or 
15%  of  the  collection.  Of  these,  4130  (22.8%)  were  hand 
wrought,  8936  (49.4%)  were  machine  cut  of  various  types,  and 
only  1365  (7.5%)  were  wire.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of 
indeterminate  nails  (3676,  20.3%)  (Appendix  1.3). 

Screws;  Screws  were  also  sorted  by  hand  wrought  or 
machine  cut  technology,  and  the  latter  category  contained  by 
far  the  largest  number.  There  were  137  screws  in  the  MIMA 
collection  (Appendix  1.3). 

Other  Hardware;  This  section  includes  various  categories 
of  building  and  construction  hardware  which  are  largely 
self-explanatory.  They  were  further  broken  down  by  material 
type,  which  is  not  included  on  the  computerized  spreadsheets 
used  as  inventories  in  this  report.  Appendix  3.3  may  be 
consulted  for  further  information  concerning  what  kinds  of 
items  were  inventoried  in  the  different  categories.  The  MIMA 
collection  contained  2310  items  in  this  section,  or  1.9%  of 
the  total  artifact  collection  (Appendix  1.3). 

Structural  Material:  The  Structural  Material  section 
includes  categories  such  as  brick,  mortar,  stone,  and  other 
materials   used    in   buildings   or    associated    structural 
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components  (e.g.,  stoneware  sewer  pipes).  The  MIMA  collection 
contained  3316  such  items,  or  2.7%  of  the  total  artifacts 
(Appendix  1. 3) . 

Other  Fastening  Devices:  This  section  includes  items 
used  as  fasteners  in  building  construction,  other  than  nails 
or  screws.  There  were  only  98  items  in  this  category  in  the 
MIMA  collection  (Appendix  1.3). 


Tools  and  Hardware 

The  functional  categories  in  this  section  include  various 
types  of  tools  and  hardware  (e.g.,  hand  tools,  machine  parts, 
animal  gear,  weaponry)  which  are  largely  self-explanatory. 
Examples  of  some  of  the  items  may  be  found  in  Appendix  3.3. 
The  MIMA  collection  contained  450  items  in  this  section.  The 
largest  category  was  domestic  animal  gear  (134  items,  29.8%) 
(Appendix  1.3),  including  items  such  as  iron  oxen  shoes  and 
the  leather  and/or  metal  portions  of  harnessing  equipment. 

Fuel  and  Fire  Byproducts 

This  section  contains  five  categories,  all  of  which  were 
present  in  the  MIMA  collection:  coal,  charcoal, 
ash/cinders/clinkers,  wood,  and  slag.  The  recording  of  these 
materials  was  not  always  consistent  over  the  three  year 
project  period,  as  they  were  variously  weighed  and/or 
counted.  The  computerized  spreadsheets  used  as  inventories  in 
this  report  usually  record  the  weights  of  these  items  rather 
than  the  counts,  unless  the  weights  were  not  available  on  the 
original  inventory  forms.  In  the  latter  case,  counts  were 
added  to  the  spreadsheet,  resulting  in  some  fuel  and  fire 
counts  being  included  in  the  overall  MIMA  artifact  collection 
totals  (Appendix  1.3).  Counts  were  used  only  for  several 
Nelson  Road  area  and  North  Bridge  area  sites. 


Floral  and  Faunal  Remains 

This  section  includes  three  major  groups  of  categories: 
shell,  bone,  and  vegetal  material.  An  "other  organic  remains" 
category  is  also  included.  This  section's  primary  purpose  is 
to  identify  and  tabulate  basic  frequency  data. 

Shell:  The  shell  is  further  subdivided  into  groups  of 
bivalves,  univalves,  or  indeterminate  shell.  While  16 
distinct  categories  of  bivalves  and  univalves  are  enumerated 
on  the  inventory  forms,  they  are  only  summarized  as  groups  on 
the  computerized  spreadsheets   in   this   report.    The   specific 
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identifying  characteristics  of  each  species  are  summarized  in 
a  previous  ACMP  report  (Synenki  and  Charles  1984:39-40). 
Shell  was  variously  weighed  and/or  counted,  and  when  possible, 
weights  were  given  preference  for  inclusion  on  the 
spreadsheets.  As  with  the  Fuel  and  Fire  Byproducts  category, 
counts  were  included  when  weights  were  not  available,  in  this 
case  from  the  North  Bridge  and  Fiske  Hill  areas.  These  counts 
are  reflected  in  the  total  collection  count  (Appendix  1.3), 
but  by  no  means  reflect  all  the  shell  in  the  MIMA  assemblage. 

Bone:  Bone  is  subdivided  into  seven  categories,  each  of 
which  also  has  a  column  for  diagnostic  bone.  Diagnostic  bone 
is  defined  as  that  which  exhibits  articular  surfaces  (e.g., 
distal  or  proximal  ends) ,  or  intentional  sculpturing  (Olsen 
1971:18).  Diagnostic  bone  aids  researchers  in  determining 
information  such  as  species,  age,  sex,  size,  diet,  or  possible 
pathologies.  It  may  also  yield  data  about  butchering 
techniques.  Certain  research  questions  require  bone  weights 
rather  than  counts  (Chaplin  1971:67).  However,  the  ACMP  used 
counts  to  help  specialists  estimate  the  time  and  effort 
required  for  a  more  complete  analysis. 

The  MIMA  collection  contained  6355  bones  or  bone 
fragments,  or  5.3%  of  the  total  artifact  collection  (Appendix 
1.3).  Most  of  these  were  mammal  bones  (5991,  94.3%).  The 
site  with  the  largest  assemblage  of  bone  was  Casey's  site, 
which  had  3674  bones,  or  57.8%  of  the  total  MIMA  bone 
collection  (Appendix  17.2). 

Vegetal  Material:  Three  categories  of  vegetal  material 
were  inventoried:  seeds/nuts,  other  comestibles,  and  other 
vegetal  material.  The  latter  category  was  used  for  items  such 
as  wood  fragments  which  exhibited  no  evidence  of  human 
modification.  The  MIMA  collection  contained  only  93  items  in 
the  vegetal  material  section  (Appendix  1.3). 

Lithics 

This  section  was  used  to  record  unworked  stones  and 
minerals,  and  worked  prehistoric  and  historic  lithics.  The 
MIMA  collection  contained  a  total  of  74  items  in  the  lithics 
section,  and  there  was  no  fire  cracked  rock  (Appendix  1.3). 
Categories  which  were  weighed  rather  than  counted  are  not 
reflected  in  this  total.  Some  of  the  remaining  categories 
will  be  discussed  below. 


Gunf lints:  Historic  gunflints  were  recorded  in  this 
section.  Rounded  and  rectangular  flints  were  distinguished  on 
the   inventory   form,   but   only   a    total    appears    on    the 
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computerized  spreadsheets  in  this  report.  There  were  30 
gunflints  in  the  MIMA  collection,  17  of  which  came  from  the 
Wayside  area  sites  (Appendix  1.3). 

Groundstone:  Historic  and  prehistoric  groundstone 
implements  in  the  MIMA  collection  included  ten  historic  and 
three  prehistoric  items  (Appendix  1.3),  which  were  further 
identified  on  the  inventory  forms  as  pestles,  mortars,  or 
"other." 


Chipped  Stone:  The  chipped  stone  classification  system 
was  adopted  from  that  which  was  developed  for  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  Archeological  Survey  (Borstel  1982a, 
1982b) .  Chipped  stone  was  classified  according  to  eight  raw 
material  categories  and  was  then  broken  down  into  nine 
possible  technological/functional  groups  (e.g.,  core,  flake, 
bif ace) . 

However,  the  MIMA  collection  contained  only  eight 
artifacts  in  the  chipped  stone  category.  These  are  summarized 
on  the  computerized  spreadsheets  in  this  report  as  points, 
bifaces,  and  other  chipped  stone.  There  were  four  projectile 
points  in  the  MIMA  collection,  two  each  from  the  Wayside  and 
North  Bridge  areas.  The  two  bifaces  in  the  collection  were 
also  from  these  areas,  as  were  the  two  "other"  chipped  stone 
artifacts  (Appendix  1.3).  Unfortunately,  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  biased  representation  of  the  prehistoric  lithic  resources 
from  sites  in  the  Park,  as  the  emphasis  on  previous 
excavations  included  in  this  report  was  on  the  historic 
materials.  It  is  known  that  the  MIMA  area  was  generally 
well-utilized  by  prehistoric  populations  (see  Chapter  16  of 
this  report,  and  Towle  1984b) .  Additional  prehistoric  lithics 
have  more  recently  been  recovered  from  the  David  Brown  site 
during  excavations  for  the  MIMA  Archeological  Project  (Alan 
Synenki,  personal  communication  1986c). 

Samples 

This  section  was  created  to  record  both  carbon-14  and 
soil  samples.  The  MIMA  collection  contained  only  one  soil 
sample  and  no  carbon-14  samples  (Appendix  1.3). 
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Appendix  3.3 
Placement  of  Miscellaneous  Artifacts  in  ACMP  Inventory 


Artifact  Class 

Pipes 

Other  Pipes 
Other 


Material 


Artifact 


Red  glazed  pipe,  black 
glazed  pipe 


Glass 


Indeterminate 
Curved  Glass  (R) * 
Bottle  Glass, 
Indeterminate 


Indeterminate  curved 
frags  (R) ,  melted  glass  (R) 
Indeterminate  curved 
frags  (O) * 


Apparel 
Clothing 
Footwear 


Indeterminate 

Buttons,  Other 
Buckle 

Other  Fasteners 


Textiles 
Leather 

Synthetic 

Leather 

Textiles 

Any 

Any 

Any 


Clothing,  sock 

Shoe  parts,  kidd  leather 

from  slippers 

Rubber  from  shoe  soles 

Indeterminate  leather 

Burlap  cloth 

Button  insert 

Shoe  buckle,  belt  buckle, 

knicker  buckle 

Clothing  rivet,  sleeve 

links  (cuff) ,  stud 

(clothing) 


Household  &  Personal 
Tableware 


Kitchenware 


Other 

Tin 

Ferrous 

Any 

Glass 
Lead 


Utensil  handle,  fork, 

knife,  spoon,  napkin  ring 

Ferrous  knife  with  bone 

handle  (2-component 

artifact) 

Sardine  can  key,  tin  can 

Bottle/can  opener,  pots  & 

pans,  stove  parts, 

fireplace  hook,  corkscrew 

Whisk,  colanders,  trivet, 

egg  beater,  salt  and 

pepper  shakers 

Canning  jar,  opal  glass 

insert 

Lead  seal 


(R)  =  on  1985  revised  inventory  form 
(0)  =  on  1983  original  inventory  form 
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Artifact  Class 


Appendix  3.3  (cont.) 
Material      Artifact 


Kitchenware  (cont.)  Other  Metal 

Other 


Furniture  & 
Hardware 


Lighting  Fixtures 

Decorative 
Objects 

Toiletries 

Stationery 

Personal  Objects 


Any 


Ferrous 

Glass 

Wood 

Other 

Glass 

Any 

Other 

Any 

Glass 

Ceramic 

Any 

Bone 

Ceramic 

Any 

Wood 

Glass 

Ferrous 

Other 

Any 


Glass 

Ferrous 

Other 

Ceramic 

Bone 


Aluminum  foil 

Canning  jar  lid  (zinc 

with  opal  glass  insert) 

Ornamental  shelf  bracket, 

plant  hanger,  drapery 

hooks,  picture  hanger 

hooks,  drawer  knob, 

furniture  latches,  drawer 

handle,  bird  cage  hook, 

casters,  ornamental 

backplate  for  handle 

Furniture  tack,  andiron, 

bracket  for  bed  springs 

Glass  table  top 

Banister  piece 

Bathtub  fragments 

Light  bulb,  lamp  chimney 

Oil  lamp  parts,  candle 

snuffer 

Wax  candles 

Crucifix,  clock  parts 

Candy  dish,  chandelier 

crystals 

Porcelain  lamb 

Hair  pin,  comb 

Toothbrush 

Wig  curlers  (1) * 

Pen,  ruler 

Pencil 

Ink  well 

Paper  clip 

Slate  pencil  (graphite) 

Bead,  safety  pin/straight 

pin,  thimble,  umbrella 

part,  sewing  accessories 

(spools,  needles),  I.D. 

marker  for  clothing,  purse 

handle,  snuff  box,  corset 

stays,  finger  ring,  jewelry 

Mirror,  shoe  dye  bottle, 

cosmetic  containers 

Scissors,  pocket  knife 

Eye  glasses 

Porcelain  tooth,  wig 

curlers  (2)* 

Carved  bone  ornament 


(1)  &  (2)  : 


artifact 
teams 


inventoried   in   2  places  by  2  different 
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Artifact  Class 


Toys 


Other 


Indeterminate 


Appendix  3.3  (cont.) 
Material      Artifact 


Ceramic 

Any 

Synthetic 

Ferrous 

Any 

Synthetic 

Glass 

Lead 

Ferrous 

Other  Metal 
Other 


Glass 
Synthetic 


Marble,  doll  part 

Toy  wheels 

Rubber  ball  pieces 

Ice  skate  blades 

Bike  or  door  bell 

Miscellaneous  plastic, 

record  pieces 

Glass  rod,  eye  wash  cup 

Lead  weights 

Jews  harp,  indeterminate 

tack 

Magnet 

Mudstone  or  metal  button 

mold,  cut  piece  of  mica, 

newsprint 

Melted  glass  (0) , 

indeterminate  milk  glass 

Styrofoam  fragments 


Nails 


Machine  Cut,  1840-1885 

Machine  Cut, 
Indeterminate 


Indeterminate  machine  cut 

(0) 

Indeterminate  machine  cut 

(R) 


Other  Hardware 
Window  Hardware 


Door  Hardware 


Electrical 
Hardware 


Plumbing  Hardware 
Other 


Any 

Lead 

Ferrous 

Other 

Any 

Any 


Other 


Any 
Any 


Ferrous 


Hinges,  glazing  points 

"Turned  lead"  window  casing 

Sash  weight 

Window  putty 

Door  latch,  hinges,  door 

knobs 

Insulated  wire,  car 

lighter,  carbon  battery 

rods,  battery  cap 

Porcelain  insulators,  glass 

insulators 

Faucets,  pipes 

Eye  bolt  (0) ,  screw  eye 

(0) ,  lightning  rod,  key, 

key  hole  cover 

(escutcheon) ,  padlock 

Springs,  pintle  hinge, 

iron  rod,  iron  bar,  iron 

ring,  barbed  wire,  hook, 

ornamental  iron,  wire, 

strap  metal,  washer  (0) , 
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Artifact  Class 
Other  (cont.) 
Indeterminate 


Appendix  3.3  (cont.) 
Material      Artifact 
Ferrous 
Any 


ags 


Structural  Material 
Stone 

Earthenware/ 

Stoneware 

Synthetic 

Metal 
Other 


Slab  marble,  roofing  slate, 

gravestone 

Ceramic  tile,  brick  tile, 

drain  pipes 

Asphalt  roofing,  asphalt, 

tar  paper 

Sheet  metal,  lead  pipe 

Cement,  concrete,  paint 

lumps,  wallpaper, 

insulation  (fiberglass) , 

caulking 


Other  Fastening  Devices 
Other 


Washer  (R) ,  eye  bolt  (R) , 
screw  eye  (R) ,  nut  (R) 


Tools  &  Hardware 


Hand  Tools 

Ferrous 

Any 

Machine  Parts 

Ferrous 

Domestic  Animal 

Ferrous 

Gear 

Transportation 

Any 

Objects 

Ferrous 

Weaponry  & 

Lead 

Accoutrements 

Any 

Other 


Any 


File,  axe  head,  saw  blade, 

shovel  head,  wedge 

Miscellaneous  handle 

Plow  blade 

Bit,  horseshoe,  oxshoe, 

pony  shoe,  harness  buckle 

Car  parts,  bicycle  parts 

Railroad  spike 

Musket  ball 

Bullet,  gun  shell  casing, 

gun  parts,  spurs 

Spigot,  bladed  object 

(indeterminate  function), 

fish  hook,  pulley,  bucket 

frags,  plumb  bob 


Floral  &  Faunal  Remains 
Other  Organic 
Vegetal  Material,  Other 


Coral,  feather,  egg  shell 
Indeterminate  unmodified 
wood 
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Appendix  3.3  (cont.) 

Artifact  Class        Material  Artifact 

Lithic 

Unworked  Lithic  Chalk 

Gunflint,  Indeterminate  Core  from  gunflints 
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Appendix  3.4 
The  ACMP  Historic  Photographic  Catalog 


Introduction 


Today's  landscape  is  a  product  of  continual 
modification.  These  modifications  occurred  during  different 
historical  periods  and  represent  cultural  changes  in  land  use 
and  natural  changes  that  are  biophysical  in  origin.  Awareness 
of  the  transformations  that  have  created,  altered  and/or 
destroyed  the  landscape  is  critical  for  sound  archeological 
interpretation  at  MIMA  where  significant  transformations  have 
occurred  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Though  the 
landscape  has  been  disturbed  by  building,  farming,  grazing, 
lumbering,  and  eroding  soils,  these  are  largely  unobtrusive  in 
the  Park  today  and  are  not  well-documented  in  the  written 
record.  Consequently,  to  better  understand  the  dynamics  of 
the  changing  landscape,  the  ACMP  initiated  a  survey  to  locate 
photographs  depicting  mid-19th  through  20th  century 
disturbances  in  specific  Park  areas. 

Photographic  collections  at  MIMA,  public  libraries, 
societies  and  other  institutions  likely  to  house  photographs 
of  Lexington,  Lincoln  and  Concord  were  examined.  Photographs 
considered  relevant  to  the  survey  were  xeroxed  and  recorded  on 
a  standarized  catalog  form  (Figure  3.3).  An  additional  part 
of  the  project  was  to  photodocument  all  currently  standing 
MIMA  historic  structures.  These  photographs  were  taken  in 
1984  and  were  compiled  with  the  historic  photos,  which 
together  comprise  the  Historic  Photographic  Catalog  (HPC) . 
The  HPC  is  on  file  for  reference  at  both  EAFL  and  MIMA.  An 
index  to  the  HPC  and  a  list  of  the  survey  institutions  with 
their  abbreviations  appear  in  Tables  3.5,  3.9,  and  3.10. 

The  HPC  was  compiled  primarily  for  archeological  use,  but 
architectural  historians,  Park  interpreters  and  those  involved 
in  the  Section  106  review  process  may  also  find  it  a  useful 
reference  tool.  Instances  in  which  it  could  be  particularly 
helpful  include:  the  evaluation  of  disturbed  or  undisturbed 
areas  on  archeological  sites,  recommendations  for 
archeological  testing,  preparation  for  archeological  sampling 
strategies,  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  previous  site 
reports,  renovation  and  reconstruction  of  historic  structures, 
and  interpretation  of  previous  land-use  practices. 

To  assist  the  ACMP  in  the  analysis  of  archeological 
collections,  the  survey  focused  on  areas  where  archeological 
excavations  have  taken  place:  the  Fiske  Hill,  Nelson  Road, 
Virginia  Road,  Wayside,  and  North  Bridge  areas.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  North  Bridge  area  where  previously  collected 
photographs  illustrated  major   disturbances   to   the   landscape. 
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Table  3.5 


Abbreviation 
BA 
CAS 
CFPL 
CML 
EAFL 


LL 


MHS 


MIMA 


NAHPC 


SPNEA 


Institution  Abbreviations 

Institution 

Boston  Anthenaeum,  Boston,  MA 

Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  Concord,  MA 

Concord  Free  Public  Library,  Concord,  MA 

Cary  Memorial  Library,  Lexington,  MA 

Eastern  Archeological   Field   Laboratory, 

Division  of   Cultural   Resources,    North 

Atlantic  Regional  Office,   National   Park 

Service,  Charlestown,  MA 

Lincoln  Historical  Room  at  the  Lincoln 
Public  Library,  Lincoln,  MA 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 
MA 

Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park, 
Concord,  MA 

North  Atlantic  Historic  Preservation 
Center,  North  Atlantic  Regional  Office, 
National  Park  Service,  Charlestown,  MA 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  Boston,  MA 


Photographs  depicting  the  demise  of  structures  as  well  as 
additions  and  changes  in  architectural  elements  were 
considered  of  primary  importance  to  this  survey.  Of  lesser 
importance  were  those  areas  considered  to  be  well-documented 
in  the  written  record  and  in  the  photographic  collections  at 
MIMA  (e.g.,  the  Wayside).  The  survey  also  excluded  most  of 
the  post-1960  photographs  that  are  well  represented  in  the 
photographic  collection  at  MIMA. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  identifying  structures  and 
assigning  dates  to  the  older  photographs.  While  photographs 
earlier  than  1850  were  rare,  the  more  popular  use  of  the 
camera  for  personal  and  historical  documentation  contributed 
to  an  abundance  of  post-1875  photographs  in  the  collections. 
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Methodology 

Data  gathering  proceeded  through  a  multistage  plan  of 
inquiry,  familiarization  and  actual  data  collection.  The 
first  stage  consisted  of  telephone  inquiry  and  institution 
visitation  (Table  3.10).  Three  basic  questions  were  directed 
to  the  curator  (if  the  institution  had  one)  during  the 
telephone  interviews: 

1)  Do  you  have  photographic  collections  from  Lexington, 
Lincoln,  or  Concord? 

2)  Can  you  estimate  the  number  of  photographs  in  the 
collection  to  be:  more  than  100;  more  than  50;  more 
than  10? 

3)  Is  the  collection  organized  by  town? 

The  photograph  collections  at  MIMA  were  inventoried  first 
to  establish  the  basic  comparative  collection.  Subsequently, 
institutions  with  major  collections  (i.e.,  more  than  100 
photographs)  were  visited  and  their  collections  evaluated  as 
to  size,  organization  and  relevance  to  this  survey.  This 
visit  revealed  that  many  photographs  were  unidentified  or 
misidentif ied.  For  example,  some  photographic  captions 
identified  the  structure's  owners  at  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken  rather  than  the  18th  century  family  names  currently 
used  by  the  Park.  Based  on  the  information  gathered  during 
this  initial  visit,  a  second  and  third  stage  were  carried  out. 

The  second  stage  of  the  survey  involved  familiarization 
with   the   individual   structures   and   their   previous   owners. 

Standing   structures  were   photographed,   title  chains   were 

briefly   reviewed,    and   historic    structure  reports   were 

examined.   The  latter  provided  data   concerning  the   appearance 

of   early   19th   and   20th  century   structures  that   have   had 
extensive  alterations  or  are  no  longer  standing. 

During  the  third  stage,  all  institutions  whose  curators 
answered  yes  to  question  number  1  in  the  telephone  survey  were 
visited  (Table  3.10).  Photographs  relevant  to  the  survey  were 
xeroxed  and  information  about  these  (e.g.,  the  photographer, 
the  photograph's  accession  history,  and  the  name  of  the 
lending  institution)  were  recorded  on  a  modified  version  of 
the  NPS  National  Visual  Inventory  Card  (NPS  10-30)  (Figure 
3.3).  It  should  be  noted  that  photographic  images  were 
cataloged  only  once.  When  duplicate  photographs  occurred  in  a 
collection,  the  print  with  the  best  overall  quality  or 
documentation  was  cataloged.  If  duplicate  prints  occurred  in 
collections  other  than  MIMA's,  MIMA  was  the  only  institution 
listed  in  the  catalog. 

Though  photographers  rarely  dated  their  own  work,  many 
prints  in  the  collection  were  dated  in  pencil,  presumably  by 
curators   or   by  other  researchers  working  with  the  collections. 
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For  the  most  part  these  dates  were  accepted  as  correct  within 
a  wide  temporal  range.  Undated  prints  were  assessed  and  dated 
according  to  mounting  style,  photographic  process,  the 
photographer's  life  span  or  his  most  productive  years.  Other 
chronological  data  came  from:  the  appearance  or  disappearance 
of  certain  key  structures,  bridge  styles  and  other  dated 
landmarks  (Tables  3.6-3.8).  Ellie  Reichlin  (SPNEA) ,  Orville 
Carroll  (NAHPC) ,  Joyce  Woodman  (CFPL) ,  and  Lynne  Leopold-Sharp 
(MIMA)  helped  in  both  locating  and  dating  many  of  these 
photographs. 

During  the  course  of  this  survey,  photographs  and  slides 
of  previous  archeological  excavations  were  found  in  several 
locations  at  MIMA.  These  are  not  discussed  in  this  appendix 
nor  are  they  included  in  the  HPC.  They  are  stored  at  MIMA 
with  additional  site  excavation  photographs,  and  copies  are  on 
file  at  EAFL. 


Results 

The  HPC  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  inventory  of  MIMA 
historic  photographs.  A  potential  source  for  additional 
photographs  are  those  in  the  possession  of  several 
longstanding  families  from  Concord,  Lincoln,  and  Lexington. 
For  example,  it  is  believed  that  Henry  Keyes  (father-in-law  of 
Judy  Keyes)  may  hold  a  family  album  from  the  Keyes  houses  in 
the  North  Bridge  area  (Linda  Towle,  personal  communication 
1985b).  If  so,  photographs  from  the  Keyes'  properties  to  the 
northwest  of  the  North  Bridge  may  provide  a  new  angle,  and 
possibly  show  more  of  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Bridge, 
where  the  David  Brown  house  may  have  been  located. 

The  following  section  summarizes  the  survey's  results  and 
findings.   Three  major  topics  are  described  and  evaluated: 

1)  the    institutions   and    photographic    collections 
included  in  the  survey  (Table  3.10), 

2)  the  HPC   and  its  uses  as  a  catalog  and  a  reference  for 
researchers, 

3)  the  HPC  as  a  record  of  change  for  MIMA. 

Institutions  and  Their  Photographic  Collections:  Of  the 
13  institutions  contacted  by  telephone,  10  possessed 
photographic  collections  for  the  towns  of  Lexington,  Lincoln 
and/or  Concord  (Table  3.10).  All  10  contained  at  least  one 
Park  photograph.  A  total  of  253  individual  photographs  were 
cataloged;  170  of  these  were  located  at  institutions  other 
than  MIMA. 

Policies  for  the  organization,  curation,  and  the  use  of 
the  collections  were  fairly  consistent   among   the   institutions 
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Table  3.6 


Dating  Photographs:   Reference  Landmarks 
Landmark  Dates  Comments 


North  Bridge 


George  Keyes  House 
Battle  Lawn  House 
Stedman  Buttrick 
Minute  Man  Statue 
Centennial  Celebration 
North  Bridge  Monument 


1760-1793 

1793-1874 

1874-1888 

1889-1909 

1909-1956 

1956-Present 

1847-Present 

ca.  1879-1913 

1850s-1913 

1875-Present 

1875 

1836 


Original  Oak  Bridge 

Bridge  absent 

Centennial  Cedar  Bridge 

Oak  Bridge 

Cement  Bridge 

Oak  1760  Replica  Bridge 


Obelisk 


Table  3.7 
Dating  Photographs:   Photographers'  Work 
Photographers  Most  Prolific  Work  Years 


Alfred  W.  Hosmer 
Alfred  Monroe 
H.  A.  Castle 
Herbert  W.  Gleason 


1883-1903 
1883-1903 
1903-1906 
1899-1937 


Table  3.8 
Dating  Photographs:   Photographic  Style 
Style  Date  Comment 

Gold-leaf  mount  board      ca.  1880 
Cyanotype  process  ca.  1890s-1905 


Commonly    used   by 
Hosmer  and  Monroe 
Blue  tone  print 


visited.  Though  storage  areas  were  generally  dry,  some  mold 
and  discoloration  was  noted  on  many  of  the  older  prints. 
SPNEA  and  the  Lincoln  Historical  Room  at  the  Lincoln  Public 
Library  possessed  the  only  climate-controlled  storage  areas. 
Most  repositories  filed  their  collections  in  acid-free  hanging 
folders  stored  in  metal  file  drawers.  All  institutions 
organized  their  collections  by  town  and  some  subdivided  their 
collections   by   subject.   Overall  organization  and  curation  was 
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good  to  excellent;  only  MIMA   and   the   Lincoln   Public   Library 
had  collections  that  were  still  being  processed. 

User  policies  for  the  photographic  collections  are  one 
of  a  non-circulating  reference  collection.  Though 
institutions  will  not  lend  photographs,  they  will  reproduce 
them  for  sale.  The  price  of  the  reproduction  as  well  as  a 
user's  fee  for  publication  varies  from  institution  to 
institution.  Obtaining  permission  for  their  publication  is 
advised. 

Most  prints  cataloged  for  this  survey  were  located  in  the 
large  format  collections  of  MIMA,  CFPL,  and  SPNEA.  Postcard, 
album,  and  stereopticon  slide  collections  were  also  present 
but  fewer  in  number.  Postcards  generally  were  undated, 
repetitive  and  sometimes  had  been  altered  for  reproduction. 
Albums  included  personal  as  well  as  town  photographs.  Most  of 
these,  however,  contained  undated,  untitled  prints  that  could 
not  be  positively  identified  during  the  course  of  this 
survey.  Although  few  photographs  of  any  significance  were 
located  in  these  collections,  a  number  of  stereopticon  slides 
documenting  the  1875  Centennial  Celebration  and  the 
surrounding  landscape  were  found  and  cataloged. 

The  HPC  contains  253  xeroxed  photographs  and  associated 
catalog  forms.  Xeroxing  rather  than  print  duplication 
provided  an  alternative  to  the  high  costs  of  photographic 
reproduction,  and  the  quality  is  sufficient  for  identifying 
structures  and  ground  disturbances.  The  HPC  is  on  file  at 
EAFL  and  MIMA.  It  is  organized  by  MIMA  areas  in  two  volumes: 
Volume  I,  Fiske  Hill,  Nelson  Road,  Virginia  Road,  West  of  Old 
Bedford  Road  and  Meriam's  Corner;  and  Volume  II,  North  Bridge, 
which  is  further  subdivided  by  subject. 

The  HPC  as  a  Record  of  Change:  These  photographs  are 
bounded  in  time  and  often  limited  to  specific  geographic 
areas.  In  comparison  to  the  written  record,  the  photographic 
record  of  MIMA  spans  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (i.e., 
ca.  1850-present) .  A  significant  part  of  this  collection 
consists  of  photographs  dating  from  ca.  1883-1903,  primarily 
from  the  work  of  Alfred  W.  Hosmer,  a  local  historian  who 
photographed  primarily  in  the  Concord  area.  From  the  HPC  it 
is  clear  that  Hosmer  and  other  photographers  favored  certain 
Park  areas  over  others. 

For  example,  Fiske  Hill  is  poorly  represented  in  the  HPC 
and  limited  in  temporal  and  geographic  scope.  Though  there 
are  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  later  Ebenezer  Fiske  house, 
these  cluster  around  the  late  1800s  and  permit  only  a  narrow 
basis  for  temporal  comparisons.  Photographs  that  might  show 
the  locations  of  Wood  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  were  of 
particular    interest   to   this   project.    However,   only   Wood 
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Street  is  depicted  in  one  ca.  1947  print,  adjacent  to  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  Other  photographs  do  not  provide  a 
sequence  for  temporal  comparison. 

Volume  II  of  the  HPC  reflects  the  prolific  photographic 
documentation  of  the  North  Bridge.  This  diverse  collection, 
primarily  of  post-1875  photographs,  can  be  attributed  to  the 
more  popular  use  of  the  camera  for  personal  and  historical 
documentation  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  North  Bridge 
as  a  popular  historic  site.  Because  the  photographic  record 
exhibits  a  fine  temporal  and  geographical  resolution,  cultural 
and  biophysical  changes  in  the  North  Bridge  area  are  more 
apparent  than  in  other  Park  areas. 

From  the  preceeding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the 
photographic  record,  as  represented  in  the  HPC,  is  not  a 
complete  representation  of  the  landscape  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Park.  Thus  written  records  and  other 
references  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  HPC  in  the 
interpretation  of  continuing  landscape  modifications  in  the 
Park. 


Conclusions 

The  major  goal  of  this  survey  was  to  locate  photographs 
that  depict  landscape  changes  at  MIMA.  A  wealth  of 
photographic  documentation  was  located  at  institutions  visited 
during  the  survey.  Individual  collections  ranged  in  size  from 
three  to  more  than  100  photographs;  many  provided  details  of 
changes  in  the  Park's  landscape.  However,  it  is  clear  from 
this  survey  that  the  photographic  collection  as  a  whole 
provides  more  information  than  isolated  collections  or 
individual  prints.  The  range  of  photographs  dramatically 
illustrates  landscape  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  houses  and  outbuildings,  and  in  the  land-use 
practices  such  as  farming,  haying  and  grazing.  When  these 
photographs  are  evaluated  as  part  of  the  total  collection, 
they  provide  the  evolutionary  data  needed  to  interpret  change, 
more  so  than  any  of  the  individual  collections. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  HPC  will  be  a 
useful  reference  document  for  those  evaluating  cultural  and 
biophysical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Park. 
Furthermore,  after  reviewing  the  HPC,  the  Park  may  consider 
aquiring  some  of  the  more  unique  photographs  for  the  MIMA 
photographic  collection.  The  HPC  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  ACMP ' s  interpretation  of  several  MIMA  sites,  and  a 
number  of  the  photographs  have  been  reproduced  in  the  chapters 
of  this  report  (e.g.,  Chapter  10  on  the  Thomas  Nelson  Jr. 
site,  Chapter  14  on  the  Hartwell  Tavern  site) . 
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Part  II:    The  Fiske  Hill  Area 


Fiske  Hill  is  located  at  the  easternmost  boundary  of 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts  (Figure  II. 1).  The  hill  is  a  bedrock  outcrop 
rising  from  200  to  307.5  ft.  above  sea  level  (Figure  II. 2), 
and  is  the  highest  parcel  of  land  within  the  Park.  For  the 
Park,  the  historical  importance  and  interpretive  theme  of  this 
area  focuses  on  three  events  subsequent  to  the  skirmish  at  the 
North  Bridge  on  April  19,  1775.  First,  the  British  troops 
traversed  Fiske  Hill  in  their  retreat  to  Lexington  Center. 
Second,  as  the  Fiske  house  was  being  looted  during  their 
retreat,  a  British  soldier  and  a  colonial,  James  Hayward, 
killed  each  other  at  Ebenezer  Fiske1 s  well.  Third,  five 
mortally  wounded  British  soldiers  were  abandoned  in  the  Fiske 
parlor  and  later  buried  somewhere  in  the  garden.  While  the 
first  is  firmly  grounded  in  town  and  military  records,  the 
latter  events  are  suggested  by  local  and  family  oral  tradition. 

To  date,  archeological  investigations  in  the  Fiske  Hill 
area  have  occurred  at  three  locations:  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
house  site,  the  David  Fiske  house  site  and  along  Battle  Road 
(Figure  II. 1).  A  summary  of  the  excavations  at  each  site  is 
given  in  Table  II. 1.  The  purpose  of  these  investigations  was 
to  both  test  and  supplement  the  documentary  record. 
Excavations  at  several  locations  along  the  Battle  Road 
confirmed  its  suspected  location  and  provided  excellent  detail 
about  18th  century  road  dimensions  and  material  construction. 
At  the  David  Fiske  site,  a  relatively  undisturbed  early  18th 
century  farmstead  was  excavated.  Such  sites  are  rare  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  At  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  which  was 
occupied  on  April  19,  1775,  19th  and  20th  century  occupation 
plus  repeated  excavation  has  disturbed  most  of  the  evidence  of 
the  18th  century  occupation. 

A  total  of  6,695  artifacts  were  inventoried  by  the  ACMP 
from  the  three  Fiske  Hill  sites  (Table  II. 2),  the  majority  of 
which  were  recovered  during  the  three  excavations  at  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site.  Unfortunately,  91%  of  the  artifacts  in 
the  Foley  collection  from  that  site  lacked  provenience  data, 
severely  limiting  the  research  potential  of  this  collection. 
At  the  David  Fiske  site,  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
artifacts  which  were  recovered  could  date  to  the  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries. 
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Figure    II. 1.      ACMP    base   maj 
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Figure  II. 1.   ACMP  base  map  of  the  Fiske  Hill  area. 
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Figure  II. 2.  U.S.G.S.  topographic  map,  Concord  quadrangle. 
The  Fiske  Hill  area  of  the  Park  is  outlined  on 
the  right  side  of  the  map. 
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Table  II. 2 

ACMP  Summary  Artifact  Inventory  for: 

The  Ebenezer  Fiske  Site 
The  David  Fiske  Site 
Miscellaneous  (Fiske  Hill  Surface  Collection) 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 


Site: 


Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 


Fi 

ske    I 

'iske 

Historic 

Ceramics 

HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

Redware 

Plain 

121 

1 

2 

124 

Lead  Glazed,  1  surface 

241 

425 

0 

666 

Lead  Glazed,  2  surface 

100 

37 

0 

137 

Sgraffito 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trailed  Slipware 

1 

19 

0 

20 

Jack fie Id 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Astbury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  " 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Redware 

463 

482 

2 

947 

23.4% 

Tin  Enameled 

Delft 

16 

22 

0 

38 

Rouen/Faience 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Total  Tin  Enameled 

18 

30 

0 

48 

1.2% 

Coarse  Buff  Body 

Combed  Ware 

6 

7 

0 

13 

Dotted  Ware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N.  Devon  Gravel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mottled 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Coarse  Buff  Body 

6 

10 

0 

16 

0.4% 

Creamware 

Plain 

141 

5 

0 

146 

Shell-Edged 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

7 

0 

0 

7 

Handpainted 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Annular 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Transfer  Printed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Creamware 

159 

5 

0 

164 

4.1% 

Pearlware 

Plain 

101 

5 

0 

106 

Shell-Edged 

112 

0 

0 

112 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Handpainted 

238 

3 

0 

241 

Annular 

38 

0 

0 

38 

Transfer  Printed 

96 

0 

0 

96 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Pearlware 

585 

8 

0 

593 

14.7% 

Whiteware 

Plain 

323 

88 

9 

420 

Shell-Edged 

36 

6 

1 

43 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

1 

6 

0 

7 

Handpainted 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Annular 

33 

0 

0 

33 

Transfer  Printed 

727 

17 

3 

747 

Other 

171 

2 

0 

173 

Total  Whiteware 

1294 

120 

13 

1427 

35.3% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 

Site:                Ebenezer 

David 

Misc. 

TOTALS 

%  of 

Fiske 

Fiske 

Historic 

Ceramics 

Other  Earthenware 

Whieldon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lusterware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agateware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockingham/Bennington 

175 

0 

0 

175 

Yelloware 

11 

0 

0 

11 

Other 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Total  Other  Earthen. 

198 

0 

0 

198 

4.9% 

Porcelain 

Undecorated 

33 

3 

4 

40 

Underglaze  HP-monochro 

33 

0 

0 

33 

Underglaze  HP-polychro 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Overglaze  HP-monochrom 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Overglaze  HP-polychrom 

35 

0 

0 

35 

Gil ted 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Transfer  Printed 

35 

8 

0 

43 

Other 

18 

0 

0 

18 

Total  Porcelain 

163 

13 

5 

181 

4.5% 

Stoneware 

Nottingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Other  English  Brown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Bellarmine/Frenchen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Westerwald/Raeren 

14 

4 

0 

18 

0.4% 

White  Salt  Glazed 

Plain 

10 

0 

0 

10 

Moulded 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scratch  Blue 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  White  Salt  Glz 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0.3% 

Drybody 

Black  Basaltes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rosso  Antico 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Drybody 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.02% 

Other 

Utilitarian  Import 

60 

2 

0 

62 

Domestic 

364 

1 

3 

368 

Other 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Total  Other 

428 

4 

3 

435 

10.8% 

Total  Stoneware 

455 

8 

3 

466 

11.5% 

TOTAL  HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

3341 

676 

23 

4040 

100.0% 

%  of  Total  Artifacts 

60.3% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 

Site: 

Ebenezer 

David 

Misc.  ' 

IOTALS  % 

of 

Fiske 

Fiske 

Total 
Artifacts 

PIPES 

White  Clay 

Bowls 

34 

19 

0 

53 

Stems:  4/64 

31 

2 

0 

33 

5/64 

33 

19 

0 

52 

6/64 

2 

10 

0 

12 

7/64 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8/64 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9/64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDT 

0 

1 

0 

1 

TOTAL: 

100 

57 

0 

157 

Red  Clay 

Bowls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stems 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  PIPES 

100 

57 

0 

157 

2.3% 

GLASS 

Bottle  Glass 

Freeblown 

52 

15 

0 

67 

Blown- in-Mold 

215 

23 

0 

238 

Auto  Machine  Made 

82 

18 

28 

128 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

349 

56 

28 

433 

6.5% 

Drinking  Vessel 

Freeblown 

3 

15 

0 

18 

Machine  blown/pressed 

28 

2 

0 

30 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

31 

17 

0 

48 

0.7% 

Indet.  Curved  Glass 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  GLASS 

380 

73 

28 

481 

7.2% 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

Ceramic 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Glass 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Metal 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Wood/Cork 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Synthetic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0.1% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 
Site: 


Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 
Fiske    Fiske  Total 

Artifacts 


APPAREL 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  APPAREL 

BUTTONS,  ETC. 
Button 
Buckle 

Other  Fastener 
TOTAL  BUTTONS,  ETC. 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 
Tableware 
Kitchenware 
Furniture  &  Hardware 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Decorative  Objects 
Toiletries 
Stationery 
Coi  ns/To  kens/Medals 
Personal  Objects 
Toys 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  H  &  P 


SUBTOTAL 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

6 

15 

6 

7 

1 

2 

0 

74 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

11 

27 

60 

2 

1 

0 

1 

33 

192 

76 

680 


213 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.01% 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0.1% 

0 

21 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

80 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

38 

0 

62 

0 

1 

0 

34 

1 

269 

4.0% 

:9 

922 

13.8% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 


Site: 


Ebenezer     David       Misc.     TOTALS  %  of 


Fiske 


Fiske 


ARCHITECTURAL  MATERIAL 

Window  Glass 

Crown/Cyl inder 
Plate 

481 
37 

70 
0 

Other 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

TOTAL  GLASS 

518 

70 

Nails 

Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut  I 

40 
19 

578 

0 

Machine  Cut  II 

138 

1 

Machine  Cut  Indet. 

0 

0 

Wire 

21 

8 

Indeterminate 

84 

0 

TOTAL  NAILS 

302 

587 

Screws 

Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Indeterminate 

1 

0 

TOTAL  SCREWS 

1 

0 

Other  Hardware 

Builders1  Hardware 

7 

0 

Window  Hardware 

0 

4 

Door  Hardware 

5 

1 

Electrical  Hardware 

1 

0 

Plumbing  Hardware 
Lighting/Heating  Hdwr. 
Other 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Indeterminate 

2 

13 

TOTAL  OTHER  HDWR. 

15 

18 

Structural  Material 

Brick 

49 

0 

Mortar/Plaster 
Wood 

54 
0 

1 
0 

Linoleum 

0 

0 

Stone 

5 

0 

Fiber 

0 

0 

Porcelain 

0 

0 

Ear  thenware/Stonewar e 

Synthetic 

Metal 

2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Other 

0 

0 

TOTAL  STRUCTURAL 

110 

1 

Total 

Artifacts 

0 

551 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

588 

8.8% 

0 

618 

0 

19 

1 

140 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

84 

1 

890 

13.3% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.01% 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1 

34 

0.5% 

0 

49 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

112 

1.7% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 

Site:  Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 


Fiske 

Fiske 

Total 
Artifacts 

Other  Fastening  Devices 

Staples 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Bolts 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Wood  Fasteners 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  FASTENING 

3 

2 

0 

5    0.1% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS  949  67b       3    1630   24.3% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 

Hand  Tools  1  5 

Machine  Parts  0  0 

Domestic  Animal  Gear  1  3 

Transportation  Objects  2  0 

Weaponry/Accoutrements  1  1 

Other  3  0 

Indeterminate  0  0 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR  8  9       0      17    0.3% 

SUBTOTAL  957  687       3    1647   24.6% 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 


Site: 


Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS 
Fiske    Fiske 


FUEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS  (Weight  in  grams) 


Coal 

1. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

1, 

.00 

Charcoal 

0. 

.00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 

1. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

1, 

.00 

Wood 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

Slag 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 

2. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

.00 

2, 

.00 

FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 

Shell 

Bivalves 

31, 

,00 

1 

0. 

.00 

1 

Univalves 

0. 

.00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

Indeterminate  Shell 

0, 

.00 

0 

0. 

.00 

0 

Other  Organic 

0. 

.00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

Bone 

Fish 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whale 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Human 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mammal 

0 

78 

0 

78 

Bird 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BONE 

0 

83 

0 

83 

1.2% 

Vegetal  Material 

Seeds/Nuts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Comestibles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Vegetal  Material 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  VEGETAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

0 

84 

0 

84 

1.3% 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unworked  Lithic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gunflints 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Groundstone 

Historic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prehistoric 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Groundstone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chipped  Stone 

Point 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Biface 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Chipped  Stone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  LITHICS 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.03% 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FISKE  HILL  Area 

Site:  Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS 

Fiske    Fiske 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES  0       0       0       0    0.0% 


SUBTOTALS  0      86       0      86    1.3% 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  #1 
SUBTOTAL  #2 
SUBTOTAL  #3 
SUBTOTAL  #4 

4978    1662      55    6695 


3341 

676 

23 

4040 

680 

213 

29 

922 

957 

687 

3 

1647 

0 

86 

0 

86 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  EBENEZER  FISKE  SITE 


Introduction 

A  parcel  of  land  on  the  east  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  has  been 
archeologically  investigated  three  times  to  determine  if  this 
was  the  location  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  in  1775.  This 
parcel  of  land  is  located  in  Lexington,  south  of  the  new 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  west  of  the  new  Wood  Street,  and  north 
of  the  Fiske  Hill  bypass  (Figure  II. 1).  Fiske  Hill  rises  to 
the  west  of  this  parcel. 

When  Concord  was  first  settled  in  1634,  the  county  road 
to  Cambridge  and  Boston  crossed  Fiske  Hill.  On  the  east  side 
of  Fiske  Hill,  two  other  roads  branched  off: 

Wood  Street  (also  called  Bedford  Road,  Clay  Road, 
and  Cutler  Road) ,  and  the  Salem  Road,  an  important 
route  from  Concord  through  Woburn  to  Salem  and  the 
coast  (Malcolm  1985:1). 

The  Fiske  family,  for  whom  the  hill  was  named,  first 
acquired  property  here  around  1647  when  David  Fiske  II 
received  land  from  his  father-in-law,  Deacon  Gregory  Stone. 
This  land  was  then  located  in  Cambridge  Farms,  which  was 
incorporated  as  Lexington  in  1713  (Snow  1968a:l-2).  Various 
members  of  the  Fiske  family  continued  to  hold  land  on  the  hill 
until  1847  (Snow  1968a:14). 

This  site  was  believed  to  be  the  location  of  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  when  the  property  was  acquired  by  MIMA  in  1961. 
Archeological  investigations  have  uncovered  the  foundations  of 
a  house,  a  19th  century  barn,  several  wells,  and  various 
cobbled  ways  and  old  driveways. 

The  first  archeological  excavation  at  MIMA  was  conducted 
by  Vincent  P.  Foley  at  this  site  in  1963  and  1964.  He 
excavated  the  entire  interior  of  the  house  foundation  and  dug 
trenches  adjacent  to  the  house  and  barn  foundations,  across 
suspected  driveways,  and  on  the  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  (Figure 
4. IB).  Foley  relied  upon  reports  by  the  Park's  historian, 
Robert  Ronsheim  (n.d.),  and  the  Historic  Structure  Report  by 
Russell  V.  Keune  (1963) ,  for  documentary  evidence  of  the 
location  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  Foley  concluded  that 
the  western  portion  of  the  foundation  may  have  been  an  18th 
century  structure  (Foley  1964:14),  and  that  the  eastern 
portions  were  added  later  (1964:15). 

Following  the  completion  of  Foley's  fieldwork  in  1963, 
the   cellarhole   was   left  open  over  the  winter.   In  March  1964, 
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the  east  wall  of  the  foundation  collapsed  (Figure  4.2),  which 
Foley  attributed  to  "the  lack  of  an  adequate  drainage  system" 
(1965) .  In  the  fall  of  1964,  MIMA  personnel  undertook 
"permanent  stabilization  and  partial  restoration. . .by 
rebuilding  the  collapsed  sections  of  foundation  wall  and 
bonding  the  stonework  with  mortar  which  would  not  be  exposed 
to  view"  (Stowell  1965:1).  The  cellarhole  was  then  backfilled 
"to  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  foundation  wall"  (Figure 
4.3)  (Stowell  1965:2) . 

Foley's  dates  contradicted  those  of  Ronsheim  and  Keune, 
which  prompted  Regional  Archeologist  John  Cotter  to  warn: 

very  careful  reconsideration  must  follow  as  to 
whether  this  site  of  "The  Fiske  Homestead"  is 
actually  a  revolutionary  war  association.  It  is 
incredible  that  NOTHING  WHATEVER  of  the  period  would 
remain  to  be  found.  If  the  1798  penny  is  not  by 
itself  a  terminus  ante  quern,  the  rest  of  the 
evidence,  all  being  later,  is  highly  indicative 
(1965) . 

To  clarify  the  dating  of  this  site,  Leland  J.  Abel 
conducted  a  second  archeological  excavation  at  the  site  in 
1965.  Abel  excavated  outside  of  the  house  foundations  and 
around  the  Hayward  Well  marker  (Figure  4.1C) .  The  property 
upon  which  the  marker  stands  had  not  been  owned  by  MIMA  at  the 
time  of  Foley's  excavations.  Abel  also  relied  upon  Ronsheim 
and  Keune  for  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  location  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  Abel  concluded  that  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  foundation  was  earlier,  probably  dating  to  1729.  He 
proposed  that  the  1729  structure  had  been  torn  down  ca.  1852, 
and  the  walls  reused.  The  middle  portion  of  the  cellarhole 
was  added  when  the  new  house  was  built  ca.  1852  (Abel 
1966:21).  He  felt  that  the  western  portion  of  the  foundation 
was  an  even  more  recent  addition. 

In  1968,  a  third  analysis  of  the  Fiske  site  was 
undertaken  by  Cordelia  T.  Snow.  Although  she  did  not  conduct 
any  fieldwork,  she  researched  the  deeds  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
property,  and  she  reexamined  the  artifacts  excavated  by  Foley 
and  Abel.  She  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  site  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  (Snow  1968a:Pref ace) ,  and  that  the 
correct  site  "remains  to  be  located"  (Snow  1968a:40) . 

Her  conclusions  led  to  the  third  excavation  at  this  site, 
conducted  by  David  Snow  in  1968  (1969a) .  He  excavated  around 
the  Hayward  Well  marker  and  dug  trenches  to  the  northwest  of 
the  cellarhole  (Figure  4. ID).  He  also  conducted  a  survey 
which  led  to  the  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  David  Fiske 
house  (see  Chapter  5) .  This  allowed  him  to  better  identify 
the  various  boundaries  described  in  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
deeds,  and  he  concluded  that  "Ebenezer  Fiske 's   house   site   has 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 
Site: 


APPAREL 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  APPAREL 

BUTTONS,  ETC. 
Button 
Buckle 

Other  Fastener 
TOTAL  BUTTONS,  ETC. 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 
Tableware 
Kitchenware 
Furniture  &  Hardware 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Decorative  Objects 
Toiletries 
Stationery 
Coins/Tokens/Medals 
Personal  Objects 
Toys 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  H  &  P 


Ebenezer 

David 

Misc. 

TOTALS  % 

of 

Fiske 

Fiske 

Total 
Artifacts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.01% 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

9 

0.1% 

15 

6 

0 

21 

7 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 

74 

6 

0 

80 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

11 

27 

0 

38 

60 

2 

0 

62 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

33 

0 

34 

192 

76 

1 

269 

4.0% 

SUBTOTAL 


680 


213 


29 


922   13.8% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 


Site: 


Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 


Fiske     I 

'iske 

Total 
Artifacts 

ARCHITECTURAL  MATERIAL 

Window  Glass 

Crown/Cylinder 

481 

70 

0 

551 

Plate 

37 

0 

0 

37 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  GLASS 

518 

70 

0 

588 

8.8% 

Nails 

Hand  wrought 

40 

578 

0 

618 

Machine  Cut  I 

19 

0 

0 

19 

Machine  Cut  II 

138 

1 

1 

140 

Machine  Cut  Indet. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wire 

21 

8 

0 

29 

Indeterminate 

84 

0 

0 

84 

TOTAL  NAILS 

302 

587 

1 

890 

13.3% 

Screws 

Hand  wrought 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Machine  Cut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

1 

0 

0 

1 

TOTAL  SCREWS 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.01% 

Other  Hardware 

Builders1  Hardware 

7 

0 

0 

7 

Window  Hardware 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Door  Hardware 

5 

1 

0 

6 

Electrical  Hardware 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Plumbing  Hardware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lighting/Heating  Hdwr. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Indeterminate 

2 

13 

0 

15 

TOTAL  OTHER  HDWR. 

15 

18 

1 

34 

0.5% 

Structural  Material 

Brick 

49 

0 

0 

49 

Mortar /Plaster 

54 

1 

0 

55 

Wood 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linoleum 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stone 

5 

0 

1 

6 

Fiber 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Porcelain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Earthenware/Stoneware 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Synthetic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Metal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  STRUCTURAL 

110 

1 

1 

112 

1.7% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 

Site:  Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS  %  of 


Fiske 

Fiske 

Total 
Artifacts 

Other  Fastening  Devices 
Staples 
Bolts 

0 
3 

1 
0 

0 
0 

1 
3 

Wood  Fasteners 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  FASTENING 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0.1% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS 

949 

67b 

3 

1630 

24.3% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 

Hand  Tools 

1 

5 

0 

6 

Machine  Parts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Domestic  Animal  Gear 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 

2 
1 
3 

0 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
3 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR 

8 

9 

0 

17 

0.3% 

SUBTOTAL  957     687       3    1647   24.6% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 


Site: 

Ebenezer 

David 

Misc.  ' 

TOTALS 

Fiske 

Fiske 

FUEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS 

(Weight  in 

grams) 

Coal 

1. 

00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

1, 

.00 

Charcoal 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 

1. 

.00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

1, 

.00 

Wood 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

Slag 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 

2. 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

,00 

2, 

.00 

FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 

Shell 

Bivalves 

31. 

,00 

1 

0. 

,00 

1 

Univalves 

0. 

,00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

Indeterminate  Shell 

0. 

,00 

0 

0. 

.00 

0 

Other  Organic 

0. 

,00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

Bone 

Fish 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whale 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Human 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mammal 

0 

78 

0 

78 

Bird 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BONE 

0 

83 

0 

83 

1.2% 

Vegetal  Material 

Seeds/Nuts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Comestibles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Vegetal  Material 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  VEGETAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

0 

84 

0 

84 

1.3% 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unworked  Lithic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gunf lints 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Groundstone 

Historic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prehistoric 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Groundstone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chipped  Stone 

Point 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B if ace 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Chipped  Stone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  LITHICS 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.03% 
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FISKE  HILL  Area 
Site: 


Ebenezer  David   Misc.  TOTALS 
Fiske     Fiske 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


SUBTOTALS 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  #1 
SUBTOTAL  #2 
SUBTOTAL  #3 
SUBTOTAL  #4 


86 


86 


1.3* 


3341 

676 

23 

4040 

680 

213 

29 

922 

957 

687 

3 

1647 

0 

86 

0 

86 

4978 


1662 


55 


6695 
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CHAPTER  4 
THE  EBENEZER  FISKE  SITE 

Introduction 

A  parcel  of  land  on  the  east  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  has  been 
archeologically  investigated  three  times  to  determine  if  this 
was  the  location  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  in  1775.  This 
parcel  of  land  is  located  in  Lexington,  south  of  the  new 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  west  of  the  new  Wood  Street,  and  north 
of  the  Fiske  Hill  bypass  (Figure  II. 1).  Fiske  Hill  rises  to 
the  west  of  this  parcel. 

When  Concord  was  first  settled  in  1634,  the  county  road 
to  Cambridge  and  Boston  crossed  Fiske  Hill.  On  the  east  side 
of  Fiske  Hill,  two  other  roads  branched  off: 

Wood  Street  (also  called  Bedford  Road,  Clay  Road, 
and  Cutler  Road)  ,  and  the  Salem  Road,  an  important 
route  from  Concord  through  Woburn  to  Salem  and  the 
coast  (Malcolm  1985:1). 

The  Fiske  family,  for  whom  the  hill  was  named,  first 
acquired  property  here  around  1647  when  David  Fiske  II 
received  land  from  his  father-in-law,  Deacon  Gregory  Stone. 
This  land  was  then  located  in  Cambridge  Farms,  which  was 
incorporated  as  Lexington  in  1713  (Snow  1968a:l-2) .  Various 
members  of  the  Fiske  family  continued  to  hold  land  on  the  hill 
until  1847  (Snow  1968a:14). 

This  site  was  believed  to  be  the  location  of  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  when  the  property  was  acquired  by  MIMA  in  1961. 
Archeological  investigations  have  uncovered  the  foundations  of 
a  house,  a  19th  century  barn,  several  wells,  and  various 
cobbled  ways  and  old  driveways. 

The  first  archeological  excavation  at  MIMA  was  conducted 
by  Vincent  P.  Foley  at  this  site  in  1963  and  1964.  He 
excavated  the  entire  interior  of  the  house  foundation  and  dug 
trenches  adjacent  to  the  house  and  barn  foundations,  across 
suspected  driveways,  and  on  the  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  (Figure 
4. IB).  Foley  relied  upon  reports  by  the  Park's  historian, 
Robert  Ronsheim  (n.d.),  and  the  Historic  Structure  Report  by 
Russell  V.  Keune  (1963) ,  for  documentary  evidence  of  the 
location  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  Foley  concluded  that 
the  western  portion  of  the  foundation  may  have  been  an  18th 
century  structure  (Foley  1964:14),  and  that  the  eastern 
portions  were  added  later  (1964:15). 

Following  the  completion  of  Foley's  fieldwork  in  1963, 
the   cellarhole   was   left  open  over  the  winter.   In  March  1964, 
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the  east  wall  of  the  foundation  collapsed  (Figure  4.2),  which 
Foley  attributed  to  "the  lack  of  an  adequate  drainage  system" 
(1965).  In  the  fall  of  1964,  MIMA  personnel  undertook 
"permanent  stabilization  and  partial  restoration. .. by 
rebuilding  the  collapsed  sections  of  foundation  wall  and 
bonding  the  stonework  with  mortar  which  would  not  be  exposed 
to  view"  (Stowell  1965:1).  The  cellarhole  was  then  backfilled 
"to  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  foundation  wall"  (Figure 
4.3)  (Stowell  1965:2) . 

Foley's  dates  contradicted  those  of  Ronsheim  and  Keune, 
which  prompted  Regional  Archeologist  John  Cotter  to  warn: 

very  careful  reconsideration  must  follow  as  to 
whether  this  site  of  "The  Fiske  Homestead"  is 
actually  a  revolutionary  war  association.  It  is 
incredible  that  NOTHING  WHATEVER  of  the  period  would 
remain  to  be  found.  If  the  1798  penny  is  not  by 
itself  a  terminus  ante  quern,  the  rest  of  the 
evidence,  all  being  later,  is  highly  indicative 
(1965) . 

To  clarify  the  dating  of  this  site,  Leland  J.  Abel 
conducted  a  second  archeological  excavation  at  the  site  in 
1965.  Abel  excavated  outside  of  the  house  foundations  and 
around  the  Hayward  Well  marker  (Figure  4.1C).  The  property 
upon  which  the  marker  stands  had  not  been  owned  by  MIMA  at  the 
time  of  Foley's  excavations.  Abel  also  relied  upon  Ronsheim 
and  Keune  for  the  documentary  evidence  for  the  location  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  Abel  concluded  that  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  foundation  was  earlier,  probably  dating  to  1729.  He 
proposed  that  the  1729  structure  had  been  torn  down  ca.  1852, 
and  the  walls  reused.  The  middle  portion  of  the  cellarhole 
was  added  when  the  new  house  was  built  ca.  1852  (Abel 
1966:21).  He  felt  that  the  western  portion  of  the  foundation 
was  an  even  more  recent  addition. 

In  1968,  a  third  analysis  of  the  Fiske  site  was 
undertaken  by  Cordelia  T.  Snow.  Although  she  did  not  conduct 
any  fieldwork,  she  researched  the  deeds  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
property,  and  she  reexamined  the  artifacts  excavated  by  Foley 
and  Abel.  She  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  site  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  (Snow  1968a:Pref ace) ,  and  that  the 
correct  site  "remains  to  be  located"  (Snow  1968a:40). 

Her  conclusions  led  to  the  third  excavation  at  this  site, 
conducted  by  David  Snow  in  1968  (1969a) .  He  excavated  around 
the  Hayward  Well  marker  and  dug  trenches  to  the  northwest  of 
the  cellarhole  (Figure  4. ID).  He  also  conducted  a  survey 
which  led  to  the  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  David  Fiske 
house  (see  Chapter  5) .  This  allowed  him  to  better  identify 
the  various  boundaries  described  in  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
deeds,  and  he  concluded  that  "Ebenezer  Fiske' s   house   site   has 
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Figure  4.1.   ACMP  map  of  E 


A)    Composite  map  of  three  excavations. 


B)    Foley's  excavation  units. 
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Figure   4.1.      ACMP   map   of    Ebenezer    Fiske   excavations. 
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Figure  4.2 


View  of  east  wall   of   Fiske   foundation   after   it 
collapsed  (Stowell  1965: Illustration  No.  5). 


Figure  4.3 


Fiske  foundation  after  the  east  wall  was  rebuilt 
and  the  cellarhole  was  filled,  looking  east 
(Stowell  1965:Illustration  No.  7). 
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been  destroyed  by  road  construction.  The  house  was,  in  all 
probability,  located  east  of  the  spot  traditionally  accepted" 
(Snow  1969a:l) . 


An   analysis   of  these  first  fo 
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The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  location  of  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  was  conducted  by  Joyce  Malcolm  in  1983.  She 
reviewed  the  deeds  for  the  Fiske  properties  and  concluded  that 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  had  been  located  at  the  spot 
traditionally  accepted  as  such  (Malcolm  1985:7),  at  the 
cellarhole  excavated  by  Foley,'  Abel  and  David  Snow. 

To  summarize,  the  results  of  the  six  previous 
investigations  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site  (Figure  4.4) 
were  contradictory.  Foley,  Abel  and  Baker  believed  that  the 
site  was  occupied  in  the  18th  century,  based  upon  the 
archeological  remains,  but  none  were  certain  that  it  was 
Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house.  Malcolm  believed  that  this  was  the 
Ebenezer   Fiske   site,   based   upon    both    archeological    and 


Figure  4.4.   ACMP  photograph  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  1986 
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documentary  evidence.  Cordelia  Snow  thought  that  the  site  of 
Ebenezer's  house  had  not  yet  been  found,  and  David  Snow 
believed  that  the  actual  site  had  been  destroyed  by 
construction  in  the  iy60s. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  project  is  to  reanalyze  the 
archeological  collection,  reevaluate  the  earlier  research  and 
determine  if  additional  archeological  fieldwork  is  required  to 
identify  the  correct  location  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  in 
1775. 
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Provenience  and  Coding  System 

The  ACMP  provenience  coding  system  was  designed  to  record 
all  the  provenience  information  which  was  available  for  each 
collection.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  11  digit  code  in  the 
following  format: 

AA-BBB-CC-DDDD 

where: 

AA  =  Site  name, 

BBB  =  Archeological  field  unit  (trench,  test  pit,  etc.)/ 

CC  =  Cultural  feature, 

DDDD  =  Stratigraphic  level. 

The  ACMP  codes  used  for  the  artifacts  from  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site  are  presented  in  Appendix  4.1,  along  with  the 
provenience  data,  the  excavator's  name  and  the  date  of  the 
excavation.  The  provenience  terminology  is  that  given  by  the 
excavator.  Most  (but  not  all)  of  the  proveniences  could  be 
located  on  the  excavators'  maps. 
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Map  Construction 

Source  maps  used  in  the  construction  of  site  maps  and 
illustrations  for  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  were  evaluated 
according  to  the  ACMP  criteria  of  completeness,  accuracy, 
accessibility  of  data,  readability,  physical  condition  of  map 
and  reproducibility  (see  Chapter  3,  Methodology).  Sources 
which  were  consulted  included  the  three  excavators'  reports 
(Foley  1964,  Abel  1966,  and  Snow  1969a) .  Photographs  and 
documentary  descriptions  were  used  to  determine  or  confirm 
information  that  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  original  maps. 


Evaluation  of  Source  Material 


Foley's  Report  (1964):  A  number  of  maps  and  figures  from 
Foley's  report  were  examined  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  final  composite  site  map.   They  consisted  of: 

Map  2  -  Topographic  and  Excavation  map  of  the  Fiske  Site; 
Figure  3  -  Field  sketch  of  Feature  6 
Figure  4  -  Field  sketch  of  Feature  7 
Figure  5  -  Field  sketch  of  Feature  8 
Plate  XVI  -  Plan  of  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellarhole  with 
Foley's  interpretation  of  features. 

Foley's  Map  2  was  a  topographic  map  of  the  Fiske  site 
showing  approximate  locations  and  dimensions  of  25  excavation 
units.  Foley  designated  these  units  as  "Areas,"  "Trenches," 
and  "Features,"  labelling  them  1  through  25.  The  map  utilized 
a  2  .  ft.  contour  system,  and  a  stated  scale  of  1  in.  =  50  ft. . 
The  date  of  map  construction  and  the  name  of  the  draftsperson 
were  '  also  included.  No  north  arrow  was  provided.  The  map 
identified  the  roadways  present  at  the  time  of  investigation, 
including:  Wood  Street,  Wood  Street  old  terminus, 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the  Fiske  Hill  Bypass. 

This  map  was  outdated,  particularly  in  the  identification 
of  roadways.  The  Wood  Street  terminus  no  longer  exists, 
Massachusetts  Avenue  is  now  Old  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the 
Fiske  Hill  Bypass  has  become  Massachusetts  Avenue.  This  map 
also  lacked  a  proper  legend  explaining  the  presence  of 
specific  features,  and  information  could  not  be  extracted  from 
it  without  reference  to  the  original  text.  For  example,  the 
significance  of  the  "Y"  hatching  between  the  house  and  barn 
could  only  be  understood  through  a  close  examination  of 
Foley's  report  (1964:21).  The  area  between  Trench  22  and  Old 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  a  distance  of  approximately  100  feet, 
was  stripped  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  "prepared  driveway." 
Foley  labelled  this  as  Area  20,  discussed  it  in  the  text 
(1964:25),  but  did  not  indicate  on  the  map  that  the  area  had 
been  excavated. 
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Foley's  system  of  numbering  his  units  of  investigation 
also  added  some  confusion  about  the  location  of  features. 
Features  1,  2,1,  and  8,  for  example,  were  labelled  as  such  on 
Foley's  site  map.  However,  Feature  6,  "a  line  of  small 
pebbles  piled  in  fence  form  running  northeast  to  southwest" 
(Foley  1964:22),  was  labelled  on  the  site  map  as  Trench  10. 
The  only  unit  labelled  6  was  a  trench  running  east  to  west 
adjacent  to  Trench  10.  Foley  did  clarify  the  location  of 
Feature  6  in  the  report  (1964:22)  and  in  his  Figure  3.  A 
trench  east  of  the  house  structure  and  west  of  Trenches  21  and 
22  was  not  labelled  and  no  reference  to  it  could  be  found  in 
the  report. 

The  location  of  Feature  8,  as  it  was  shown  on  the  site 
map  and  presented  in  Foley's  field  sketch  (1964:Figure  5), 
seemed  to  contradict  Foley's  contention  that  the  structural 
remains  identified  in  this  area  were  those  of  the  smaller 
structure  "set  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis  of  the  1872 
Barn"  (1964:24).  This  can  be  seen  in  the  right  background  of 
Plate  XIII  (see  Figure  4.8).  Through  an  examination  of  this 
photograph  it  could  be  determined  that  the  smaller  structure 
in  question  was  probably  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  1872  barn,  not  25  to  30  feet  south  of  this  corner  or 
within  the  center  of  the  barn  entrance  as  Foley's  diagram 
would  suggest.  The  orientation  of  this  smaller  structure 
could  also  be  seen  on  a  1937  town  plan  of  Lexington  where  it 
is  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  1872  barn.  This 
suggested  the  possibility  that  Foley  had  either  misidentif ied 
the  structural  remains  of  Feature  8,  or  that  the  measurements 
of  this  unit  were  improperly  taken  and  misrepresented  on  the 
site  map. 

Foley's  figures  3  and  4,  and  Plate  XVI  were  all  relevant 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  and  are 
included  in  this  chapter  as  Figures  4.7,  4.18  and  4.6 
respectively.  Since  these  original  figures  would  not 
reproduce  well,  they  were  traced  and  a  bar  scale  was  added. 

Three  historic  photographs  of  the  Fiske  house  and 
photographs  of  Foley's  excavations  (Table  II. I)  were  also 
consulted. 


Abel's  Report  (1966):  Abel  did  not  include  a  site  map  in 
his  report.  However,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  report,  a  ceramic 
classification  list  identified  three  units  of  investigation. 
These  included  "House  Site,"  "Hayward  Well  Trenches"  and 
"Trench  A"  (1966:25-32).  The  location  of  the  "House  Site" 
units  and  the  "Hayward  Well  Trenches"  were  included  on  Snow's 
site  map  (1969a)  .  "Trench  A"  was  an  excavation  unit  along  a 
stone  wall  that  bordered  Battle  Road. 

Abel  did  provide  two  figures  entitled  "Plan  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  House"  (1966:Figure  2)   and   "Plan   of   the   1852 
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House"  (1966:Figure  3).  Both  of  these  diagrams  were 
considered  relevant  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site,  and  were  redrawn  and  a  bar  scale  was  added.  They 
are  included  in  this  chapter  as  Figures  4.11  and  4.9 
respectively. 

Snow's  Report  (1969a);  Snow  provided  two  figures  that 
were  used  in  the  ACMP  composite  site  map  construction  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site.  Snow's  Figure  2 
was  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  "Homelot,"  and  will 
be  discussed  below.  Figure  4  was  Snow's  site  map  showing  all 
three  excavations  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  from  1964  to  1968. 

Snow's  site  map  appeared  to  be  a  tracing  of  Foley's  1964 
site  map.  The  two  maps  showed  identical  locations  and 
configurations  of  roadways  and  other  features.  A  10  foot 
contour  system  was  substituted,  however,  for  the  2  foot  system 
Foley  employed.  A  linear  scale  and  a  legend  distinguishing 
the  three  excavations  was  provided.  Snow  labelled  the  13 
areas  of  his  excavation  with  Roman  numerals,  and  indicated  the 
presence  of  three  wells,  marked  A,  B  and  C.  Locations  of  a 
cistern  and  an  area  approximately  200  feet  south  of  the  house 
structure,  described  as  "surface  stripping,"  were  noted.  One 
trench  located  10  feet  southeast  of  the  cistern  was  not 
labelled. 

Snow's  composite  site  map  was  useful  in  demonstrating  the 
relationship  between  all  areas  of  excavation  completed  during 
the  three  investigations.  The  numbers,  letters,  and  symbols 
on  the  1964  and  1969  site  maps  were  clear  and  distinct. 
However,  it  was  not  apparent  that  the  location  and 
configuration  of  the  test  trenches  as  they  appeared  on  the 
site  maps  were  accurate.  Foley  specifically  stated  on  the 
1964  site  map  that  the  features  and  trenches  were  approximate. 

Map  Construction  Methodology 

Since  the  1964  and  1969  site  maps  were  incomplete, 
outdated  and  contained  inaccuracies,  a  new  ACMP  composite  site 
map  of  the  Fiske  Hill  excavations  was  prepared  (Figure  4.1A). 

First,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
original  data,  the  1969  site  map  was  traced  and  a  bar  scale 
and  a  true  north  arrow  were  added.  Two  foot  contour  lines 
were  also  included.  Foley's  units  were  numbered  1  through  24 
as  they  appeared  on  his  1964  site  map.  Snow's  units  were 
labelled  with  Roman  numerals  1  through  13.  Since  an  accurate 
location  of  Abel's  "Trench  A"  was  not  discussed  in  Abel's  or 
Snow's  report,  it  could  not  be  plotted  on  this  tracing. 
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A  base  map  was  drafted  from  the  Fairchild  Topographic  Map 
of  Fiske  Hill  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior : 1961)  which 
included  Wood  Street,  Old  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  a  section  of  Battle  Road.  Ten  foot  contour  lines 
and  Park  boundaries  were  added.  The  configuration  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  foundation  and  the  1872  barn  were  also  taken 
from  the  Fairchild  Topographic  Map.  The  location  and 
orientation  of  the  David  Fiske  cellarhole  were  based  on  an 
ACMP  site  survey.  The  outlines  of  all  the  excavated  units 
were  then  drawn  in.  Since  very  limited  information  concerning 
the  specifications  of  the  excavated  units  could  be  determined 
from  report  descriptions,  the  dimensions  and  locations  of  all 
units  were  based  on  the  original  site  maps.  This  composite 
site  map  of  the  Fiske  Hill  excavations  is  presented  as  Figure 
4 . 1A  in  this  chapter. 

Figures  4. IB,  4 . 1C  and  4 . ID  were  drawn  from  the  same  base 
map,  and  identify  the  excavations  by  each  individual 
archeologist  against  the  background  of  the  total  excavations. 
For  example,  Foley's  excavation  units  appear  shaded  on  Figure 
4. IB,  while  Snow's  and  Abel's  units  are  outlined  but  not 
shaded.  Foley's  excavation  units  have  been  labelled  2  through 
24.  Feature  1  was  the  house  foundation  and  is  labelled 
"Ebenezer  Fiske  Site."  Feature  25  was  the  1872  barn,  which  is 
not  labelled. 

The  third  figure  (4.1C)  displays  Abel's  "Hayward  Well 
Trenches"  and  "House  Site"  trenches.  The  two  "House  Site" 
trenches  were  plotted  from  Snow's  1969  site  map,  but  "Trench 
A"  could  not  be  located. 

Snow's  units  (Figure  4. ID)  have  been  labelled  1  through 
13  with  Roman  numerals.  The  wells  are  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
the  cistern  is  noted. 


Summary:  The  construction  of  the  ACMP  Fiske  Hill 
composite  site  map  (Figure  4.1A)  has  attempted  to  present  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  extensive  excavations  for  the 
structural  remains  relating  to  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
against  the  background  of  the  modern  landscape.  It  will  serve 
as  a  useful  guide  for  future  investigations  in  the 
identification  of  undisturbed  and  potentially  sensitive 
areas.  The  accompanying  figures  and  diagrams  are  presented  in 
this  chapter  to  provide  further  detail  for  the  identification 
and  interpretation  of  features. 


Construction  of  Fiske  Farmstead  Map 

The  location  of  Ebenezer  Fiske1 s  property  boundaries  were 
examined  by  David  Snow  (1969a)  through  a  1799  appraisal  of 
Benjamin  Fiske1 s   estate.    The   dimensions   of   this  property, 
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reconstructed  on  Snow's  Figure  2,  were  derived  from  the 
remains  of  stone  walls  and  descriptions  of  lands  from  18th 
century  Fiske  deeds  (Snow  1969a:21-22,  Figure  2). 


lots: 


Snow's  Figure  2  outlined   the   location   of   six   different 

1/2  acre  house  lot,  barn  and  stockyard  (Lot  A) ; 

3  acre,  46  rod  close  yard  north  of  the  road  (Lot  B) ; 

3/4  acre  close  (Lot  C) ; 

1  acre,  32  rod  pasture  south  of  the  house  (Lot  D) ; 
128  rod  piece  east  of  the  house  (Lot  E) ; 

2  acre,  114  rod  old  house  lot  (Lot  F) . 

This  figure  also  depicted  the  location  of  the  south,  east,  and 
west  stone  wall  boundaries,  the  Bashian  house  site,  and  the 
David  Fiske  house  site. 

Snow  contended,  through  his  research,  that  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  site  was  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  Wood 
Street.  Initially  the  ACMP  relied  on  this  hypothesis,  and 
prepared  a  plot  plan  depicting  the  Fiske  property  boundaries 
on  a  copy  of  Foley's  Map  1  (1964).  The  ACMP  plot  plan 
provided  further  detail  into  the  location  of  the  Fiske 
property  that  included  the  house  lot,  stockyard,  close  yards, 
pastures,  and  barn.  It  also  included  the  Bashian/Fiske  house, 
the  David  Fiske  house,  and  indicated  that  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
house  was  under  Wood  Street.  Since  this  plot  plan  was 
considered  an  original  source,  it  was  traced  and  contour  lines 
placed  at  10  ft.  intervals  as  they  appeared  on  the  original. 

Through  this  procedure  it  became  apparent  that  the  David 
Fiske  house  site  did  not  conform  to  the  210  ft.  contour  line 
located  south  of  the  junction  of  Wood  Street  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  as  it  was  shown  on  Snow's  Figure  1A  in  the  Left. 
David  Fiske  Site  report  (Snow  1969b:19).  Consequently,  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  both  Snow's  and  the  ACMP ' s 
farmstead  reconstructions  were  questioned.  The  ACMP 
subsequently  visited  the  site  to  survey  it  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  the  remains  of  the  David  Fiske  cellarhole  and  property 
boundaries.  Three  points  of  the  south  wall  and  the  remains  of 
the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  property  boundaries  were 
surveyed.  The  west  wall  of  the  David  Fiske  cellarhole  and 
three  points  within  the  remains  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
were  also  surveyed.  This  information  was  then  plotted  on  the 
base  map  of  Fiske  Hill.  Based  on  the  ACMP  survey 
calculations,  it  became  evident  that  the  David  Fiske 
cellarhole  was  located  on  the  210  ft.  contour  line  and  not 
further  southeast  as  indicated  on  Snow's  "Homelot" 
reconstruction  and  on  the  ACMP  original  plot  plan.  It  was 
also  noted  that  the  stone  walls  of  the  property  boundary  were 
approximately  100  feet  west  of  the  walls  illustrated  on  the 
ACMP  original  plot  plan. 
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Due  to  the  inaccuracies,  incompleteness  and  discrepancies 
apparent  with  Snow's  1969  "Homelot"  reconstruction  and  the 
ACMP  original  plot  plan,  a  second  ACMP  Ebenezer  Fiske 
reconstruction  was  prepared  (see  Figure  4.16)  utilizing  the 
newly  acquired  survey  data. 

Using  the  Fiske  Hill  base  map,  an  illustrated  map  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  farmstead  was  drawn.  The  dimensions  of  10 
parcels  of  land  were  calculated  and  plotted  based  on  land 
descriptions  from  Malcolm's  report  (1985:6-8)  and  Middlesex 
County  probate  records.   The  land  parcels  included: 

11  acre  pasture; 

1  acre,  32  rod  pasture; 

2  acre,  114  rod  old  house  lot; 
128  rod  piece; 

14  acre  training  field; 
7  3/4  acre  south  field; 
3/4  acre  close  yard; 

3  acre  pasture; 

1/2  acre  home  lot  that  included  the  stockyard,  house  lot, 
barn,  cow  yard,  hog  house,  enclosed  garden,  three  wells, 
and  a  corn  shed. 

The  remains  of  the  stone  wall  boundaries,  the  David  Fiske 
house  foundation  and  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellarhole  were 
plotted  according  to  the  survey  calculations.  The  location 
and  direction  of  the  stone  walls  were  confirmed  by  their 
presence  on  the  1937  topographic  map  of  Lexington,  and  on  a 
1939  aerial  photo.  Ten  foot  topographic  contours  and  a  true 
north  arrow  were  included.  This  appears  as  Figure  4.16  in 
this  chapter. 
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Data  Problems 

The  three  archeological  collections  which  were  recovered 
from  this  site  during  Foley's,  Abel's  and  Snow's  excavations 
had  been  stored  at  MIMA,  and  were  made  available  to  the  ACMP 
staff  for  this  project.  Two  surface  collections  had  also  come 
from  this  site.  One  was  made  by  Martin  Bashian,  the  former 
owner  of  the  property,  and  the  other  by  two  MIMA  Park  Rangers. 

The  Foley  Collection 

The  Foley  Collection  contained  the  largest  quantity  of 
artifacts  from  this  site,  but  it  had  the  poorest  provenience 
data.   Only  9%  of  the  2,185  artifacts  were  provenienced. 

Five  types  of  documentation  were  available  for  the  Foley 
Collection:  two  lists  prepared  by  Foley  entitled  "Artifact 
List"  and  "Crock  and  Pipes,  Piece  Relationships;"  the  catalog 
worksheets  and  catalog  cards  prepared  by  MIMA;  and  Foley's 
report  (1964) . 


Foley's  Lists:  Foley's  "Artifact  List"  contained  157 
ceramic  items,  each  preceeded  by  a  serial  number,  which  began 
with  #6320.  The  serial  number  was  followed  by  a  two  digit 
number  indicating  the  number  of  sherds  for  that  item  (i.e., 
6320-41) .  A  description  followed  each  serial  number  and 
included  the  vessel  forms,  design  elements,  color,  maker's 
mark  (if  any),  and  approximate  date  of  manufacture.  No 
provenience  information  was  given  for  any  artifacts. 

Foley's  "Crock  and  Pipes"  list  contained  26  additional 
items  with  serial  numbers  ranging  from  6301  to  6484.  One  of 
these  items  was  glass,  but  all  the  rest  were  ceramic.  In 
spite  of  the  title,  no  pipes  were  included  in  this  list.  The 
descriptive  data  was  similar  to  that  on  the  artifact  list,  and 
no  provenience  data  was  given. 

These  two  lists  provided  data  only  on  the  ceramic  items 
recovered  by  Foley,  and  they  included  only  the  "interesting" 
ceramics.  There  was  no  further  documentation  on  the  rest  of 
Foley's  assemblage.  Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
how  many  artifacts  were  missing  from  the  Foley  Collection. 

Missing  Artifacts:  During  the  ACMP  inventory  we  were 
able  to  identify  only  60  of  the  183  items  on  the  two  Foley 
lists.  Many  of  these  60  items  had  strips  of  masking  tape 
affixed  to  them  on  which  was  written  Foley's  serial  numbers 
(6321,  6322,  etc.).  The  tape  was  very  brittle  and  many  of 
these  labels  were  falling  off,  so  it  is  possible  that  many  of 
the   artifacts   which   we   inventoried   originally   had  Foley's 
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serial  numbers  which  had  since  fallen  off.  Several  of  the  60 
items  identified  on  Foley's  lists  had  unique  characteristics 
(maker's  marks,  patterns)  which  could  be  matched  to  Foley's 
descriptions  even  though  the  serial  numbers  were  missing. 

Of  the  remaining  123  items  on  Foley's  lists,  44  had 
unique  enough  descriptions  so  we  were  certain  that  they  were 
not  present  in  the  Foley  Collection.  These  included  ceramics 
with  maker's  marks  and  stoneware  jugs.  The  remaining  79  items 
on  Foley's  lists  may  be  present  in  the  collection,  but  their 
descriptions  were  too  general  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 


MIMA  Catalog;  In  1965,  the  Foley  Collection  was 
accessioned  by  MIMA.  The  collection  was  assigned  the 
accession  number  7,  and  207  lots  were  cataloged.  The 
handwritten  catalog  worksheets,  which  were  prepared  by  Arlene 
Wirsig,  were  available  for  the  ACMP  inventory  as  were  the 
typed  catalog  cards.  The  information  on  the  worksheets  and 
the  cards  was  identical. 

The  MIMA  catalog  cards  occassionally  contained  Foley's 
serial  number,  and  a  3-digit  number  which  was  called  Foley's 
field  number  or  bag  number.  This  3-digit  number  was  present 
on  most  of  the  artifacts,  but  no  list  has  been  found  which 
explained  these  numbers.  The  MIMA  catalog  cards  also 
contained  some  provenience  information,  the  source  of  which 
was  unknown.  The  proveniences  may  have  been  recorded  on  the 
list  of  Foley's  field  numbers,  which  is  now  lost. 

Of  the  207  lots  listed  on  the  MIMA  catalog  cards,  198 
were  inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  The  MIMA  catalog  number  had 
been  written  on  each  artifact  so  each  one  was  easily  matched 
to  the  catalog  card.  The  nine  items  which  have  not  been 
located  are  listed  in  Table  4.1. 


Table  4.1 

Missing  Catalog  Lots 

Ceramics:  #  Items 

transfer  printed  earthenware  (7/75)  1+ 

glazed  white  earthenware  (7/204)  1+ 

mochaware  (7/219)  1 

Pipe  Bowl  (7/119)  1 

Nail,  hand  wrought  (7/208)  1 

Clay  Marbles  (7/50,  57)  2 
Coins : 

1819  (?)  American  one  cent  piece  (7/212)  1 

1798  American  one  cent  piece  (7/215)  __1 

9  + 
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Table  4.2 

Artifacts  Mentioned  in  Foley's  Report 

Artifact  Foley's  Report  ACMP 

Clay  Marbles  40  recovered  38  inventoried; 

35  illustrated  2  missing 

(1964:35,  Plate  XI:C) 

1798  U.S.  "large        (1964:9,  37,  Plate       Missing 
date"  one  cent  piece    XI :D) 

1819  U.S.  "large        (1964:19,  37,  Plate      May  be  on 
date"  one  cent  piece    XI :E)  display  at 

Battle  Road 
Visitor  Center 

Fragments  of  Clay      11  illustrated  9  inventoried 

Pipes  (1964:36,  Plate  XII:D)    (only  three 

had  a  MIMA 
accession 
number) ; 
2  missing 

Liberty  Head  dimes      (1964:23)  Missing 

1920  U.S.  penny         (1964:23)  Missing 

1936  livestock  (1964:23)  Identified  as 

registration  tag  Hood  Milk  Box 

tag 

G.  Cleveland  campaign   (1964:23)  Missing 

button 

Ceramic  with  maker's    (1964:23)  Missing 

mark  John  Hall  &  Sons 
(lab  #6408-6) 

Charcoal  &  burned       (1964:9)  Missing 

wood  flecks 

Animal  bones  (1964:18,  23,  24)         Missing 

Manhole  cover,  modern  beer 

cans  and  milk  cartons   (1964:21)  Missing 
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Foley's  Report;  In  the  text  of  his  report,  Foley 
mentioned  some  of  the  artifacts  he  recovered.  His  photographs 
and  captions,  however,  provided  the  best  artifact  data  in  the 
report.  The  artifacts  which  were  mentioned  in  his  report  but 
which  were  missing  at  the  time  of  the  ACMP  inventory  are 
listed  in  Table  4.2.  A  comparison  of  the  missing  artifacts 
from  the  MIMA  catalog  cards  (Table  4.1)  and  from  Foley's 
report  (Table  4.2)  identified  five  artifacts  which  had  been 
misplaced  since  MIMA  accessioned  them  in  1965.  These  included 
two  clay  marbles  and  two  "large  date"  U.S.  one  cent  pieces 
(1798  and  1819) .  An  uncataloged  coin  with  an  1816  date,  which 
is  on  display  at  the  Battle  Road  Visitor  Center,  may  actually 
be  the  1819  coin.  The  rest  of  the  missing  artifacts  which 
Foley  described  in  his  report  must  not  have  been  turned  over 
to  MIMA.  These  included  primarily  artifacts  of  recent  date 
(Table  4.2)  and  animal  bones.  It  is  possible  that  Foley  did 
not  consider  these  to  be  significant,  and  that  he  discarded 
them. 


Cordelia  Snow's  Analysis;  Another  possible  source  for 
identifying  artifacts  missing  from  the  Foley  Collection  was 
Cordelia  Snow's  report  on.  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (1968a). 
She  reanalyzed  the  artifacts  in  the  Foley  Collection,  which 
had  been  accessioned  by  MIMA  by  the  time  of  her  research.  She 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  ceramics  which  could  provide 
chronological  data.  She  also  described  the  clay  pipes  and  the 
1798  U.S.  penny  (1968a:25),  which  were  obviously  present  in 
the  Foley  Collection  at  that  time. 

Snow  reported  on  88  clay  pipe  fragments  in  the  Foley 
Collection,  including  65  stems  for  which  she  measured  bore 
hole  diameters  (1968a:26) .  The  ACMP  inventory  included  84 
pipe  fragments  comprised  of  30  bowls  and  54  separate  stems. 
This  suggested  that  we  were  missing  only  four  clay  pipe 
fragments.  However,  Snow  went  on  to  describe  10  marked  bowl 
and  stem  fragments,  only  two  of  which  were  inventoried  by  the 
ACMP. 

The  mark  on  one  of  these  fragments  is  so  faint  as  to 
be  illegible.  Another  has  the  letters  "E"  over  "E", 
"C"  or  "G"  molded  onto  the  front  of  the  bowl  facing 
the  smoker ... .The  eight  remaining  fragments  are  all 
"TD"  pipes.  Five  of  the  eight  are  stamped  on  the 
stem  with  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufactured 
them--the  D.  McDougall  Company  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  The  three  remaining  "TD"  pipes  are  too 
fragmentary  to  identify  further  (Snow  1968a;27). 

At  least  two  of  the  "TD"  pipes  with  the  McDougall  name  on 
the  stem  were  recorded  on  MIMA  catalog  cards,  and  one  was 
among  the  missing  artifacts  identified  from  the  MIMA  catalog 
cards  (Table  4.1) . 
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Snow's  report  stated  that  Foley  had  "recovered  well  over 
3,000  nineteenth  century  sherds"  (1968a:25).  The  ACMP 
inventory  included  a  total  of  1,902  ceramic  sherds,  regardless 
of  manufacture  date.  This  suggested  that  we  were  missing  at 
least  1100  sherds  from  the  Foley  Collection.  Snow  stated  that 
"ninety-nine  pieces,  either  sherds  or  restorable  vessels,  are 
marked"  (1968a:25).  The  ACMP  inventory  identified  only  18 
maker's  marks.  Of  the  six  makers  which  Snow  listed 
(1968a:25),  we  were  missing  sherds  for  three  of  them. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  from  Snow's  ceramic  analysis 
what  the  missing  sherds  in  the  Foley  Collection  were.  Her 
list  of  18th  century  sherds  matched  the  ACMP  inventory  except 
for  her  two  sherds  of  Wheildon-type  ware  and  three  sherds  of 
possible  Fulham  ware  (1968a:25),  which  we  did  not  inventory  in 
the  Foley  Collection.  This  suggested  that  the  missing  sherds 
were  of  19th  century  manufacture,  such  as  pearlware  and 
whiteware. 


The   missing   Foley   artifacts, 
report,  are  summarized  in  Table  4.3. 


as   determined  from  Snow's 


Table  4.3 


Artifact 


1798  U.S.  Penny 


Missing  Foley  Artifacts 
C.  Snow  Report 
(1968a:25) 


88  Clay  Pipe  fragments 
65  stems 
10  marked  bowl 

&  stem  fragments 

19th  century  ceramic 
sherds  (3,000+) 

99  sherds  or  restorable 
vessels  with  maker's 
marks 


(1968a:26) 
(1968a:26) 

(1968a:27) 
(1968a:25) 

(1968a:25) 


ACMP 

Missing 

4  missing 
11  missing 

8  missing 

At  least  1100 
missing 


ca.  80  missing 


David  Snow's  Report:  David  Snow  did  not  reanalyze  the 
Foley  Collection  prior  to  his  1968  fieldwork  at  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site.  However,  his  report  contained  one  piece  of 
previously  unknown  information  about  the  Foley  Collection.  He 
stated  that  Foley's  "redware  sherds  were,  for  the  most  part, 
discarded  before  C.  T.  Snow  or  myself  could  see  them" 
(1969a:30).  The  number  of  redware  sherds  found  by  Foley  was 
not   known   (1969a:31).    These   sherds  must  have  been  discarded 
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by  Foley  before  the  collection  was  accessioned  by  MIMA  since 
we  were  missing  only  one  redware  sherd  (a  teapot  cover)  from 
the  MIMA  catalog  cards. 

Provenience  Problems:  As  mentioned  earlier,  only  9%  of 
the  2,185  artifacts  in  the  Foley  Collection  were 
provenienced.  Provenience  data  came  from  two  sources,  Foley's 
report  and  the  MIMA  catalog  cards.  The  best  provenience  data 
in  the  report  was  that  given  in  the  captions  of  the 
photographs  (1964:35-40),  which  in  many  cases  was  more  precise 
than  that  given  in  the  text  of  the  report. 

The  provenience  data  on  the  MIMA  catalog  cards  appeared 
to  have  come  from  two  sources,  the  captions  of  the  photographs 
in  Foley's  report,  and  Foley's  "Bag  #'s."  In  each  case,  the 
bag  number  was  associated  with  a  feature  or  a  trench.  Either 
there  was  a  list  correlating  Foley's  bag  numbers  with  specific 
excavation  units,  or  these  few  artifacts  were  still  in  their 
bags,  on  which  the  provenience  data  had  been  written,  when 
they  were  accessioned  by  MIMA.  If  such  a  list  existed,  it  has 
been  lost.  Since  all  of  the  artifacts  have  Foley's  bag 
numbers  written  on  them,  proveniences  for  all  of  the  artifacts 
could  be  determined  if  such  a  list  were  found. 

Eighteen  proveniences  were  determined  for  Foley's 
artifacts  from  his  report  and  the  catalog  cards.  Thirteen  of 
these  proveniences  were  within  features  which  were 
identifiable  on  Foley's  map  (Figure  4. IB).  The  location  of 
two  of  the  "Areas"  within  Feature  I  could  not  be  determined 
from  Foley's  map  or  his  report.  For  one  of  these  features 
(#6) ,  stratigraphic  data  was  available.  The  other  five 
proveniences  were  trenches,  three  of  which  have  been 
tentatively  located.  The  locations  of  Trenches  3  and  4  have 
not  been  determined. 


Correspondence  with  Vincent  Foley:  Since  the  missing 
link  to  the  provenience  of  91%  of  the  artifacts  in  the  Foley 
Collection  seemed  to  be  a  list  of  bag  numbers  from  specific 
excavation  units,  Vincent  Foley  was  contacted  in  hopes  that  he 
might  still  have  copies  of  such  lists  from  his  work  20  years 
ago.  Mr.  Foley  is  now  a  stockbroker  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  He 
was  contacted  by  letter  and  by  phone,  but  he  did  not  have  any 
field  notes,  maps  or  artifact  lists  from  his  work  at  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site.  His  wife,  Terry,  who  worked  with  him  at 
MIMA,  provided  her  recollections  about  the  documentation  that 
had  been  kept. 

She  recalled  that  they  had  kept  a  set  of  working  field 
maps  on  which  the  locations  of  trenches  and  features  were 
plotted.  She  thought  the  bag  numbers  and  their  field 
proveniences   had   been   recorded  on  4x5"  index  cards,  and  later 
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transferred  to  typed  lists.  She  thought  it  was  "strange"  that 
the  extant  artifact  list  included  only  ceramics.  She  recalled 
that  "tnere  was  more  stoneware  than  redware;  I  seem  to 
remember  recording  measurements  of  many  bricks.  Nails  and 
other  fasteners  were  analyzed  and  listed  separately, 
cross-referenced  to  the  bags"  (Terry  Foley,  personal 
communication  1984) . 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  only  chance  of  finding  any  of 
this  data  would  be  the  accidental  recovery  of  it  from  some 
presently  unknown  location  at  MIMA. 

The  Abel  Collection 

The  only  documentation  which  was  available  for  Abel's 
fieldwork  was  his  33  page  report  (Abel  1966)  and  the  MIMA 
catalog  cards  (accession  #14) .  There  were  no  field  notes. 
Abel's  report  did  not  contain  a  map  of  his  excavation  units 
but  he  did  give  detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  the  locations 
(Abel  1966:13,  23,  25)  so  that  they  could  be  plotted  on  the 
site  map  (Figure  4.1C). 

Abel's  report  did  contain  a  list  of  artifacts  recovered 
from  his  three  proveniences  at  the  site.  All  of  the  MIMA 
catalog  cards  also  had  provenience  information.  Five 
proveniences  were  listed  on  the  cards,  none  of  which  matched 
the  proveniences  given  in  Abel's  list.  However,  by  careful 
reading  of  his  report,  the  proveniences  were  correlated  as 
shown  in  Table  4.4. 

The  proveniences  given  on  the  MIMA  catalog  cards  were 
used  during  the  ACMP  inventory  because  they  were  more  precise 
than  those  given  in  Abel's  list.  No  stratigraphic  information 
was  provided  in  Abel's  report  or  on  the  catalog  cards. 


Table  4.4 
Abel's  Proveniences 
MIMA  Catalog  Cards  Abel's  Report 


Test  B 
Test  13 


House  Site 
House  Site 


Trench  along  east  side 
of  rectangular  stone 
monument 


Hayward  Well  Trenches 


Trench  1 
Wall  A 


Hayward  Well  Trenches 
Trench  A 
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Table  4.5 

The  Abel  Collection: 
Missing  Artifacts  by  Type 


Abel 

ACMP 

Report 

Inventory 

Difference 

Ceramics 

318 

277 

(41)* 

Pipes 

13 

9 

(4) 

Glass  (Bottle  & 

Drinking  Vessel) 

160 

137 

(23) 

Bricks 

40 

44 

+4 

Window  Glass 

166 

168 

+  2 

Nails 

108 

113 

+  5 

Miscellaneous 

45 

116 

+  71 

850  864  +14 

*  Most  of  the  missing  sherds  are  Redware. 

Although  the  appendix  of  Abel's  report  (1966:25-32) 
listed  a  total  of  850  artifacts  from  his  fieldwork,  the  ACMP 
inventory  recorded  864  artifacts  in  his  collection.  Even 
though  it  would  appear  that  we  had  inventoried  all  of  Abel's 
artifacts,  in  fact  several  were  missing.  These  missing 
artifacts  were  identified  by  comparing  the  quantities  for 
specific  types  of  artifacts  in  both  the  Abel  and  ACMP 
inventories  (Table  4.5) ,  and  by  checking  the  MIMA  catalog 
cards. 

There  were  134  MIMA  catalog  cards  for  the  Abel 
Collection.  Each  catalog  number  could  include  more  than  one 
artifact  if  the  artifacts  belonged  to  the  same  vessel,  or 
shared  similar  characteristics.  All  of  Abel's  artifacts  had 
accession  #14  and  a  catalog  number  written  on  them.  Each 
artifact  was  matched  with  its  catalog  card  during  the  ACMP 
inventory.  We  were  missing  the  artifacts  for  6  of  the  134 
catalog  cards.  The  descriptions  given  on  the  catalog  cards 
suggested  that  these  missing  artifacts  would  not  significantly 
change  the  interpretation  of  this  collection. 

One  further  check  on  the  completeness  of  Abel's 
collection  was  Cordelia  Snow's  analysis  of  it  (Snow 
1968a: 28-29) .  From  her  report,  it  appeared  that  we  had  all 
but  a  few  of  the  artifacts  which  she  studied. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  the  ACMP  inventory  included 
most  of  the  artifacts  recovered  by  Abel,  and  all  of  the 
significant  ones. 
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The  David  Snow  Collection 

The  documentation  for  this  collection  included  Snow's 
report  (with  a  map  of  his  excavation  units)  (1969a)  and  his 
laboratory  sheets  which  contained  the  original  inventory  of 
the  collection.  In  the  spring  of  1987,  Snow  sent  the  editors 
additional  documentation  which  had  been  in  his  possession. 
This  included  earlier  drafts  of  the  report,  original 
stratigraphic  profiles  of  seven  of  the  trenches  which  he 
excavated,  and  his  research  notes  concerning  the  Fiske 
landholdings.  However,  we  did  not  have  any  notes  which 
described  his  fieldwork  in  more  detail.  We  also  did  not  have 
any  MIMA  catalog  cards.  The  catalog  numbers  were  written 
directly  onto  the  laboratory  sheets,  which  now  substitute  for 
catalog  cards. 

Provenience  Data:  This  collection  was  the  best 
provenienced  of  the  three  collections  which  we  had  from  this 
site.  We  had  proveniences  for  all  of  Snow's  artifacts.  These 
proveniences  were  given  at  the  top  of  his  laboratory  sheets, 
on  which  the  MIMA  accession  (#267)  and  catalog  numbers  were 
written.  In  addition,  it  was  possible  to  locate  all  but  two 
of  the  18  proveniences  on  the  site  map  which  accompanied  his 
report  (Figure  4. ID).  This  provenience  information  included 
level  designations  (and  in  some  cases  the  depth  for  the 
levels)  for  four  of  the  seven  trenches,  and  one  of  the  two 
features.  Much  more  detail  was  provided  on  the  stratigraphic 
profiles  included  in  Snow's  notes  (MIMA  22431).  These 
profiles  contained  more  precise  measurements  than  the  ones 
which  appeared  in  Snow's  report  (1969a:Figure  6-9),  and,  for 
Trenches  III-VI,  gave  the  depth  and  soil  description  for  each 
level  (MIMA  22431).  These  profiles  included  Figure  10,  which 
was  referenced  but  missing  from  the  final  version  of  Snow's 
report  (1969a:19) . 

In  his  report,  Snow  stated  that  his  fieldwork  consisted 
of  "thirteen  trenches,  five  test  pits,  and  numerous  tests  with 
a  soil  auger"  (1969a:6).  However,  his  site  map  did  not 
include  the  locations  of  the  five  test  pits  or  the  auger 
holes,  nor  did  he  discuss  these  in  his  report.  He  also  did 
not  discuss  the  four  trenches  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
map  which  were  labelled  "surface  stripping"  (Figure  4. ID). 

One  of  the  unlocatable  proveniences  mentioned  above  was 
test  pit  1.  We  have  assumed  that  no  artifacts  were  saved  from 
any  of  the  other  test  pits,  auger  holes  or  during  the  surface 
stripping  since  these  proveniences  were  not  included  on  Snow's 
laboratory  sheets. 

Baker  stated  in  his  evaluation  of  earlier  archeological 
projects  at  MIMA  that  "D.  Snow  apparently  did  not  maintain 
rigorous   stratigraphic   controls   in   his   excavation   [since] 
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provenience  information  for  artifactual  material  is  limited  to 
excavation  units  only"  (1980:28-29).  This  statement  is  not 
correct.  The  stratigraphic  information  was  recorded  on  Snow's 
laboratory  sheets,  which  were  available  to  Baker  (1980:28), 
and  on  the  paper  bags  in  which  some  of  the  artifacts  were 
stored.  Although  Baker  stated  that  the  artifacts  were  not 
labelled  with  accession  numbers  (1980:28),  they  were  labelled 
by  the  time  of  the  ACMP  inventory. 

Missing  Artifacts:  Snow's  laboratory  sheets  listed  1,960 
artifacts,  of  which  1,928  were  inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  This 
loss  represented  less  than  2%  of  the  original  collection,  and 
included  plastic  and  bottle  glass. 

Baker's  report  included  a  list  of  Snow's  artifacts  from 
this  site  (1980:29).  However,  this  list  included  only  1,050 
artifacts,  and  did  not  include  many  types  of  artifacts 
inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  It  is  possible  that  Baker  only 
inventoried  those  artifacts  which  were  stored  in  the  paper 
bags  (Baker  1980:28),  which  was  not  the  complete  assemblage. 

The  Bashian  Collection 

Martin  Bashian,  the  former  owner  of  this  property, 
donated  one  artifact  to  the  Park  in  1965  (accession  #13) . 
This  was  a  brick  with  mortar  in  which  a  kaolin  pipe  bowl  and 
stem  were  embedded.  According  to  the  MIMA  catalog  card 
(13/591) ,  this  brick  had  apparently  been  found  by  Bashian 
while  he  was  dismantling  the  "central  chimney"  of  the  house. 
However,  this  probably  came  from  one  of  the  smaller  chimneys 
which  were  visible  in  photographs  of  the  house  prior  to  its 
demolition  in  1955  (see  Figure  4.17).  The  original  central 
chimney  was  probably  removed  during  major  renovations  to  the 
house  ca.  1852. 


The  Fiske  Hill  Surface  Collection 

An  additional  collection  of  artifacts  from  Fiske  Hill  was 
discovered  at  MIMA  after  the  ACMP  had  finished  inventorying 
the  Fiske  Hill  sites.  These  had  been  collected  by  two 
seasonal  Park  Rangers,  Renee  Dansro  and  Jim  Bowman,  on  October 
22,  1978  at  an  unrecorded  location  on  Fiske  Hill.  The 
collection  was  assigned  accession  #377  by  MIMA. 

Although  it  was  assumed  that  these  artifacts  had  been 
surface  collected,  a  few  were  wrapped  in  masking  tape  on  which 
was  written  "Hole  #1"  and  "inside  Hole  #2."  It  was  unclear 
whether  the  rangers  had  dug  these  holes  or  had  found  the 
artifacts  in  a  cellarhole,  animal  burrow  or  some  other 
depression. 
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Site  Interpretation 


Historical  Background 

Ebenezer    Fiske, 
daughter-in-law,   Rebec 
April   19,   1775   (Male 
retreating   from   the 
reached  Ebenezer' s  hous 
on   the   west   side   of 
unsuccessfully  to  reorg 
retreat   down   the   eas 
passed  Ebenezer' s  house 
Chamber   of   Commerce 
occurred   at   this   hou 
until  the  mid-1800s  whe 


his  son  Benjamin  I  and  his 
ca,  were  living  in  Ebenezer 's  house  on 
olm  1985:5).  The  British  troops, 
skirmish  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord, 
e  in  the  early  afternoon.   At   the   bluff 

Fiske  Hill,  Major  Pitcairn  had  tried 
anize  the  British  column.  In  a  choatic 
t  side  of  Fiske  Hill,  the  British  troops 
on  their  way  toward  Lexington  (Concord 
1975:30).  The  events  which  allegedly 
se  were  passed  down  as  oral  traditions 
n  they  were  recorded  in  local  histories. 


The  first  incident  which  occurred  at  the  house  has  been 
called  the  "Hayward  Well  Incident."  British  troops  were 
looting  the  Fiske  house,  and  one  soldier  came  from  the  house 
to  have  a  drink  at  the  well.  James  Hayward,  from  Acton, 
appeared  at  the  well  at  the  same  time.  As  the  two  men 
recognized  each  other,  both  fired,  and  both  were  killed  (BNHSC 
1958:77) . 
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Figure  4.5.  Hayward  Well  marker  erected  by  the  Lexington 
Historical  Society  (Abel  1966:Plate  8).  Rock 
cairn  is  in  background. 
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A  stone  marker  was  erected  by  the  Lexington  Historical 
Society  in  1885  on  the  presumed  location  of  the  "Hayward  Well" 
(Figure  4.5),  in  front  of  the  cellarhole  now  marked  as  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  However,  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  well  was  not  located  in  front  of  the  Fiske 
house,  but  at  the  Reed/Houghton  house  further  east  on  Fiske 
Hill.   This  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  second  incident  which  may  have  occurred  at  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  was  the  abandonment  of  five  mortally 
wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  Fiske  parlor.  Dr.  Joseph 
Fiske  submitted  a  bill  for  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers  on 
April  20  at  Ebenezer  Fiske's  (Ronsheim  1968:4).  Family 
tradition  held  that  Ebenezer  later  buried  the  soldiers  "at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden"  (Snow  1969a:15).  A  large  boulder 
marking  the  graves  of  the  British  soldiers  used  to  stand  on  a 
portion  of  Battle  Road  northeast  of  the  Fiske  cellarhole.  Mr. 
Martin  Bashian,  the  former  owner  of  the  property  stated  that: 

the  boulder  was  placed  there  by  he  and  his  father  in 
the  late  1930 's  or  early  1940' s  after  the  road  was 
closed  and  realigned.  His  father,  Toros  Bashian, 
painted  the  inscription. ... [He]  frankly  admits  that 
there  are  not  British  graves  at  the  monument  (Snow 
1968b:9) . 

The  boulder  has  since  been  removed  by  MIMA,   and   the   location 
of  any  British  graves  on  Fiske  Hill  is  not  known. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  previous  historians  and 
archeologists  have  not  agreed  that  the  cellarhole  which  has 
been  excavated  at  this  site  is  that  of  Ebenezer' s  house  in 
1775.  The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  will  present  a 
review  of  the  previous  archeologists'  fieldwork,  a  reanalysis 
of  the  artifact  collections,  and  an  analysis  of  the  locational 
data  available  in  the  deeds  and  probate  inventories. 

Foley's  Analysis 

Foley  was  the  first  archeologist  to  investigate  the 
cellarhole  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  He  excavated  the 
entire  interior  of  the  cellarhole,  as  well  as  several  features 
surrounding  the  house. 

The  Cellarhole:  Foley  stated  that  the  "meager 
archeological  yield"  from  the  site  required  that  the 
architectural  evidence  be  given  greater  weight  in  interpreting 
the  former  structure  (1964:11). 
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Foley  concluded  that: 

1)  The  western  portion  of  the  house  (Area  B  on  Figure 
4.6)  was  the  earliest  part  of  the  house,  possibly 
dating  to  the  18th  century  (1964:14). 

2)  The  mass  of  stone  which  separates  Areas  B  and  A"  was 
"ideally  suited  to  the  support  of  a  chimney  of 
sufficient  scope  for  adequate  heating"  (1964:15)  of 
the  Area  B  house. 

3)  The  Area  A  house  (A1  and  A"  on  Figure  4.6)  was  built 
after  ca.  1819  because: 

a)  he  recovered  no  artifacts  which  could  be 
definitely  dated  before  1835-1845  (1964:16); 

b)  a  whole  or  partial  burning  and  rebuilding  around 
1835  would  explain  the  fire  debris  found  in  one 
of  the  levels  in  Area  A'  (1964:16); 

c)  the  north  and  east  foundation  walls  "were  capped 
with  power  drilled  cut  stone  of  a  pegmatite 
material  in  common  use  only  after  1830" 
(1964:17) ;  and 

d)  the  east  orientation  of  the  house  suggested  a 
reduced  need  for  heat  conservation  due  to  the 
replacement  of  the  central  chimney  with  a  coal 
stove,  a  more  effective  method  of  heating 
(1964:17)  . 

4)  The  box-like  structure  (#6  on  Figure  4.6)  was  located 
beneath  the  entrance  to  the  original  structure  (Area 
B) ,  and  probably  served  as  a  storage  area  for  food  or 
fuel  (1964:18) . 


Other  Features:  Foley  also  uncovered  other  cultural 
features  on  the  property  surrounding  the  cellarhole,  including 
three  wells.  The  first  well,  described  as  "shallow"  by  Foley 
(1964:20),  was  south  of  the  cellarhole  (#3  on  Figure  4. IB). 

The  second  well  was  found  west  of  the  cellarhole  (#4  on 
Figure  4. IB).  This  well  was  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  at  least 
13  ft.  in  depth  (Foley  1964:21-22). 

The  third  well  was  found  by  Foley  to  the  southwest  of  the 
other  features  on  the  property  (#24  on  Figure  4. IB).  Although 
Foley  did  not  investigate  this  well,  he  suggested  that  it  was 
"a  cattle  watering  place"  (1964:27). 

A   marker   in   front  of  the  cellarhole  (#19  on  Figure  4. IB) 
designates  the  location  of  the  Hayward  Well.    At   the   time   of 
Foley's   fieldwork,   this   property   belonged   to   the  Lexington 
Historical  Society,  and  could  not  be  tested  by  Foley. 

An  outbuilding  was  described  as  Feature  II  in  Foley's 
report  (1964:18)  (#2  on  Figure  4. IB) .  He  interpreted  these 
remains  as  those  of  a  surface  structure   possibly   connected   to 
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LINE  OF  SMALL  PEBBLES 
PILED  IN  FENCE  FORM- 


POST   MOLDS 


12 


TRASH  PIT 


Fiske  Homestead 
Station   5 
Stake   300L450 

0        10       20 


FEET 


Figure  4.7. 


Foley's  plan  of  Feature  VI.  Numbers  refer  to 
Foley's  excavation  units  as  shown  on  Figure  4 . IB 
(from  Foley  1964:Figure  3). 


the  Area  A  cellarhole  (1964:11).  The  artifacts  postdated 
1850,  with  the  exception  of  handmade  18th  century  brick 
fragments.  Foley  believed  these  bricks  were  reused  in  the 
construction  of  this  outbuilding  (1964:19). 

Foley  uncovered  a  "line  of  small  pebbles  piled  in  fence 
form"  (1964:22),  which  he  called  Feature  VI,  and  which  were 
labelled   #10   and   #13   on  his  site  map  (Figure  4. IB).   He  also 
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uncovered  two  post  molds  and  a  trash  pit  along  this  fence  line 
(Figure  4.7).  The  artifacts  recovered  from  the  trash  pit 
indicated  that  it  was  a  19th  century  deposit. 

The  foundation  stones  for  a  small  building  in  front  of 
the  1872  barn  were  uncovered  by  Foley  (Feature  VIII,  #8  and  #9 
on  Figure  4. IB).  This  building  is  visible  in  an  undated 
photograph  of  the  house  and  1872  barn  (Figure  4.8).  Foley 
dated  all  the  artifacts  recovered  from  this  Feature  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  (1964:24). 

Foley's  Feature  V  consisted  of  an  area  covered  with 
rounded  pebbles  which  he  interpreted  as  part  of  an  attempt  to 
create  a  plateau  for  dry  access  to  the  1872  barn  (1964:22)  (#5 
on  Figure  4 . IB) . 

A  walkway  of  small  pebbles  and  eight  large  stones  (#7  on 
Figure  4. IB)  was  interpreted  by  Foley  as  a  possible  foundation 
(Feature  VII)  (1964:23). 


Foley's   trenches   11,   14, 
were   excavated   to   investigate 


16,  17  and  20-22  (Figure  4. IB) 
old   driveways   around   the 


Photograph  of  Fiske/Bashian  house,   probably   taken 


in  the  1890s.  The  ca.  1872  barn  is  at  far 
right.  The  foundation  for  the  small  building 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  barn  was  uncovered 
by  Foley  (Foley  1964:Plate  XIII). 
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cellarhole.  Trench  11  uncovered  a  shallow  gravel  driveway 
with  automobile  oil  stains,  so  it  would  be  of  a  relatively 
recent  date  (1964:24).  Trench  14  exposed  a  driveway  composed 
of  pebbles  of  graded  sizes  (1964:25).  Neither  of  these 
trenches  produced  any  datable  artifacts. 

The  northern  end  of  trench  16  indicated  that  there  had 
been  no  subsurface  preparation  for  the  tracks  which  ran  behind 
the  cellarhole.  Foley  concluded  that  this  path  had  received 
only  occasional  vehicles  (1964:25).  The  rest  of  trench  16  and 
trench  17  revealed  that  commercial  gravels  underlay  the 
topsoil  in  this  part  of  the  site,  and  "unnatural  moundings  of 
soil"  occurred  (Foley  1964:25).  Trenches  20-22  revealed  a 
prepared  driveway  from  the  more  recent  occupation  of  the  house 
(Foley  1964:26) . 

Foley  excavated  one  trench  (#23  on  Figure  4. IB)  on  the 
east  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  to  investigate  what  appeared  to  be 
purposeful  terracing  for  pathways  up  the  hill.  No  evidence  of 
such  preparation  was  found  (Foley  1964:26). 

Abel's  Analysis 

Foley's  interpretation  that  the  western  portion  of  the 
foundation  (Area  B)  was  the  oldest  contradicted  the  analyses 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Park  Architect  Russell  Keune 
(1963),  and  Park  Historian  Robert  Ronsheim  (n.d.).  In  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  contradictions,  MIMA  archeologist 
Leland  Abel  conducted  a  second  excavation  at  the  cellarhole  of 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

The  Cellarhole:  Since  Foley  had  excavated  the  entire 
interior  of  the  cellarhole,  Abel  placed  his  test  pits  along 
the  exterior  of  the  west  wall  of  Area  A'  (Figure  4.1C).  In 
the  northwest  corner  outside  of  Area  A',  Abel  encountered  the 
remains  of  a  10  ft.  extension  to  the  north  wall  of  Area  A1 
(Figure  4.9).  This  extension,  the  corner,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  a  west  wall  were  all  bonded  together,  and  clearly 
had  been  built  at  the  same  time  (Abel  1966:17-18).  Abel  then 
excavated  the  southwest  corner,  but  did  not  find  the 
continuation  of  the  original  west  wall.  He  believed  the  walls 
in  the  southwest  corner  had  been  removed  during  construction 
of  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  of  A'  (Abel  1966:16). 

Abel  then  reexamined  the  exposed  portions  of  the  walls  of 
A"  which  Foley  had  uncovered  during  his  excavations.  Abel 
observed  that  the  walls  for  A"  (walls  G,  I,  J,  H,  and  E  on 
Figure  4.9)  were  all  bonded  together,  and  had,  therefore,  been 
built  at  the  same  time.  Walls  G  and  E  abutted,  but  were  not 
tied  into,  the  exterior  walls  of  A'  (walls  A,  B,  C,  and  D  on 
Figure   4.9)   (Figure   4.10).    Therefore,   the   walls    of   A" 
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Figure    4.9.      Abel's   plan   of    the    1852    house    (1966:Figure    3). 
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Figure  4.10. 


View  toward  the  east  showing  the  juncture  of 
walls  B  and  G  on  Figure  4.9.  Wall  G  (center), 
capped  with  pegmatite  blocks,  abuts  wall  B 
(left)  (Abel  1966:Plate  4). 


postdated  the  walls  of  A'  (Abel  1966:18).  Foley's  report  had 
not  described  the  relationships  between  the  various  walls,  nor 
had  his  photographs  provided  any  information. 


Abel   thus   developed   the 
construction  of  this  house: 


following   scenario   for 


the 


1)  The  original  structure  was  a  house  28 
consisting  of  a  living  area,  a  kitche 
central  chimney  (Figure  4.11). 

2)  This  house  was  probably  constructed 
based  upon  Ronsheim's  research  (Abel  196 

3)  This  house  was  torn  down  prior  to  185 
house  erected  on  part  of  the  old  fo 
1966:3) . 

4)  The  1729  foundation  walls  which  were 
1852  house  were  walls  B,  C  and  D 
Walls  G,  I,  J,  H  and  E  were  constructed 
house  (Abel  1966:21) . 

5)  The   1729   foundation 
capped   with   stones 
the  construction   of 
(Figure  4.10) . 


walls  which  wer 
which  had  been  d 
the   1852   house 


ft.  by  36  ft. , 
n   ell,   and   a 

around   1729, 
6:3)  . 

2,  and  a  new 
undations  (Abel 

used  for  the 
on  Figure  4.9. 
for   the   1852 

e  reused  were 
rilled  prior  to 
(Abel   1966:12) 
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Figure    4.11.      Abel's   plan   of    the    1729    house    (1966:Figure    2) 
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6)  The   central   chimney  for  the  1729  house  was  dismantled 

(Abel  1966:20),   leaving   part   of   its   foundation   of 
granite  slabs  and  boulders  (wall  F  on  Figure  4.9). 

7)  Since  the  cellar  stairs  had  been  adjacent  to  the 
central  chimney  in  the  1729  house,  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  an  exterior  entrance  to  the  cellar  of 
the  1852  house.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
southwest  wall  of  the  1729  foundation  (Abel  1966:21) 
(Figure  4.9) . 

8)  The  central  chimney  was  replaced  in  the  1852  house 
with  cast  iron  ranges  and  stoves  for  cooking  and 
heating.  These  were  vented  to  small  brick  chimneys 
(Abel  1966:20),  the  supports  for  which  Foley  had 
uncovered  (#4  and  #5  on  Figure  4.6)  in  Area  A' 
(Figure  4.12) . 

9)  Foley's  Area  B  was  constructed  after  the  1852  house 
was  built  (Abel  1966:19,  21). 

Abel's  scenario  was  thus  in  agreement  with  Ronsheim  and 
Keune's  analysis  which  concluded  that  Areas  A'  and  A"  were 
older  than  Area  B. 

Abel  was  also  able  to  determine  the  function  of  the 
box-like  arrangement  which  Foley  had  uncovered  (#6  on  Figure 
4.6).  Mr.  Martin  Bashian,  the  former  owner  of  the  property, 
had  not  been  willing  to  meet  with  Foley  during  his  fieldwork. 
However,  he  did  grant  an  interview  to  Abel  and  Ronsheim. 
Bashian  identified  this  "as  the  foundation  for  a  later 
addition  to  the  house  [which]  had  contained  the  indoor  toilet" 
(Abel  1966:9).  Mr.  Bashian  had  torn  down  a  house  on  this 
cellarhole  around  1955.  Abel,  Ronsheim  and  Keune  all  believed 
that  it  was  the  1852  house  which  Bashian  demolished. 

Other  Features:  Abel  encountered  only  two  other  cultural 
features  during  his  fieldwork  on  the  property,  a  well  and  a 
stone  wall. 

By  the  time  of  Abel's  fieldwork,  MIMA  had  acquired  the 
parcel  of  land  on  which  the  Hayward  Well  marker  stood  from  the 
Lexington  Historical  Society.  Bashian,  the  former  owner  of 
the  property,  recalled  that  he  had  covered  over  the  well  and 
built  a  rock  cairn  over  it  (Aoel  1966:22).  Abel  removed  the 
cairn  (Figure  4.13)  but  the  well  was  not  beneath  it.  It  was 
finally  located  about  12  feet  southeast  of  the  cairn.  The 
well  was  2  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  deep.  It  is  now 
covered  with  an  aluminum  grill  (Abel  1966:23). 

Abel  concluded  that  this  well  was  more  likely  to  be  the 
Hayward  Well  than  the  one  that  Foley  found  to  the  west  of  the 
house.  Abel's  well  was  in  front  of  the  house,  only  10  feet 
from  the  old  road.   He  thought  that  this   more   closely   matched 
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Figure  4.12. 


Foley's  Area  A1   showing   brick   chimney   supports 
(Foley  1964:Plate  VI,  D) . 


1    '      '.<-    y-> 


Figure  4.13.  Abel's  photograph  of  rocks  being  removed  from 
the  cairn  which  was  thought  to  be  located  over 
the  Hayward  Well  (MIMA.BWP.HW. 13) . 
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the  location  of  the  well  given  in   the   traditional   account   of 
the  Hayward  Well  incident. 

Abel  also  clarified  the  function  of  the  shallow  well 
which  Foley  had  discovered  to  the  south  of  the  cellarhole. 
Bashian  explained  that  this  had  been  the  cesspool  for  the 
indoor  toilet  in  the  house  (Abel  1966:10). 

During  the  trenching  to  find  the  well,  Abel  encountered  a 
stone  wall  which  ran  along  the  original  route  of  Battle  Road. 
His  only  description  of  its  location  was  that  "it  passes 
within  about  6  feet  of  the  well"  (Abel  1966:25). 


Cordelia  Snow's  Analysis 

Cordelia  Snow  did  not  undertake  any  excavation  at  the 
cellarhole  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house.  She  did,  however, 
analyze  the  deeds  and  probate  records  for  the  Fiske  property, 
and  reanalyze  Foley's  and  Abel's  artifacts.  She  properly 
criticized  both  archeologists  for  not  utilizing  the  research 
of  Park  Historian  Robert  Ronsheim,  who  "had  thoroughly 
examined  the  historical  documents  pertaining  to  the  farm" 
(Snow  1968a:l) . 

Snow  concluded  that,  although  the  Fiske  landholdings 
could  be  identified  with  certainty,  the  location  of  Ebenezer 
Fiske 's  house  site  within  that  property  could  not  be  defined 
(1968a:16).  A  complete  description  of  the  deed  research  will 
be  presented  later  in  this  chapter. 

She  also  concluded  that  the  cellarhole  which  had  been 
excavated  by  Foley  and  Abel  was  that  of  the  Bashian  house, 
which  was  built  around  1852.  "The  Ebenezer  Fiske  and  Martin 
Bashian  houses  were  not  one  in  the  same,  but  were  in  fact,  two 
completely  different  structures  in  different  locations"  (Snow 
1968a:18) . 

Her  reanalysis  of  Foley's  and  Abel's  artifacts,  which  was 
discussed  in  the  Data  Problems  section  above,  also  supported  a 
19th  century  construction  date  for  the  cellarhole. 

David  Snow's  Analysis 

Cordelia  Snow's  conclusion  that  the  location  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  had  not  been  found  led  to  a  third  episode 
of  fieldwork,  conducted  by  David  Snow  in  1968. 

David  Snow  surveyed  the  area  surrounding  the  Bashian 
cellarhole  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  actual  Ebenezer  Fiske 
house  site.  He  did  locate  and  excavate  one  previously 
undiscovered   cellarhole,   which   he   identified   as  David  Fiske 
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II' s  house  (see  Chapter  5  of  this  volume).  From  the  location 
of  this  house,  he  was  able  to  plot  the  major  boundaries  of  the 
Fiske  properties  and  determine  the  location  of  Ebenezer 
Fiske's  house.  These  property  boundaries  will  be  described  in 
detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Snow  concluded  that  "the  [Ebenezer]  Fiske  house  site  is 
no  longer  accessible,  and  has  been  destroyed  by  recent 
construction  of  Wood  Street"  (Snow  1969a:3).  Snow  further 
substantiated  his  claim  that  the  Bashian  cellarhole  was  not 
that  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  by  reexamining  the  wells 
found  by  Foley  and  Abel.  His  excavations  revealed  that  both 
wells  dated  from  the  19th  century  (1969a: 20-21) ,  so  neither 
was  the  Hayward  Well  of  1775. 


ACMP  Artifact  Analysis 

The  ACMP  undertook  a  reanalysis  of  the  three  artifact 
collections  from  this  site  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  issues 
of  the  date  of  construction  of  the  original  house,  and  whether 
this  structure  was  demolished  or  renovated  ca.  1852.  A  total 
of  4,978  artifacts  were  inventoried  from  these  three 
excavations  (Appendix  4.2),  thirty  percent  of  which  were 
excavated  in  trenches  around  the  "Hayward  Well." 

The  Foley  Collection;  This  collection  represented  43.8% 
of  the  artifacts  inventoried  from  this  site  (Appendix  4.2). 
However,  only  191  of  the  2,185  artifacts  in  the  Foley 
Collection  could  be  assigned  a  provenience.  Fortunately,  most 
of  these  proveniences  could  be  located  on  Foley's  map. 

The  provenience  with  the  largest  quantity  of  artifacts 
(83)  was  Foley's  Feature  1,  the  cellarhole  of  the  Fiske 
house.  Foley  identified  four  areas  within  this  feature.  Area 
A  was  composed  of  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
cellarhole  (Area  A1  and  A"  on  Figure  4.6),  while  Area  B  was 
the  western  portion.  He  did  not  define  the  locations  of  areas 
C  and  E. 

The  earliest  datable  artifacts  in  the  ACMP  inventory  of 
Feature  1  were  the  five  sherds  of  Delft,  manufactured  prior  to 
1800,  which  were  found  in  Area  A.  The  sherds  from  a  half 
gallon  stoneware  jug  (Figure  4.14C)  were  also  found  in  this 
area.  This  was  American  made,  and  would  date  between  1860  and 
1910.  Sherds  of  a  similar  stoneware  jug  (Figure  4.14B)  were 
found  scattered  throughout  the  cellarhole. 

Foley  mentioned  that  Area  A'  contained  a  "preponderance 
[of]  very  minute  fragments  of  earthenware  and  glazed  redware" 
(1964:9).  These  were  among  the  artifacts  which  we  were 
missing   from   the   Foley   Collection.    In  Area  B,  Foley  found 
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Collection: 
A)   Rockingham  pitcher;   B)   and   C)   1/2   gallon 


Figure  4.14.   Selected   artifacts   from   the   Foley 
A)   Rockingham  pitcher;   B) 
stoneware  jugs  (Foley  1964:Plate  XII). 


"the  earliest  artifact  of  indisputable  date... a  1798  U.S. 
penny"  (1964:8-9).  This  artifact  was  also  missing  from  the 
collection.  Also  in  Area  B,  Foley  described  a  "box-like 
arrangement  built  into  the  foundation  [which  contained  a] 
great  quantity  of  broken  redware,  earthenware,  late  square  cut 
nails,  ceramic  pipe,  and  animal  bones"  (1964:17-18).  These 
artifacts  were  also  missing  from  our  inventory.  He  also 
stated  that  fifteen  of  the  ceramic  marbles  came  from  Feature  1 
(1964:35),  but  we  did  not  have  provenience  data  for  the  38 
marbles  that  we  inventoried. 

Foley  stated  that:  "Interpretation  of  Feature  1  on  such 
meager  archeological  yield  is  tenuous.  The  evidence  of 
greatest  weight  is  architectural"  (1964:11).  Foley  then 
proposed  that  the  Area  B  cellarhole  was  from  the  earliest 
structure  on  the  site,  possibly  dating  to  the  18th  century 
(1964:14),  and  that  the  structure  on  the  Area  A  cellarhole  was 
constructed  after  1819  (1964:16-17). 

The  ACMP  analysis  of  this  small  collection  from  the 
cellarhole  provided  very  little  evidence  for  the  use  of  this 
cellarhole  during  the  17th  or  18th  century.  Except  for  the 
Delft  sherds,  recovered  from  Area  A,  all  artifacts  dated  to 
the  19th  century.  The  machine  cut  nails  may  relate  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  house  on  the  old  cellarhole  by  Daniel 
Chamberlain  ca.  1852,  or  the  major  renovation  which  Samuel 
Dudley  undertook  ca.  1863. 

The  remaining  108  provenienced  artifacts  in  the  Foley 
Collection  were  from  10  different  proveniences.  The  largest 
quantity  from  a  single  provenience  were  43  sherds  of  one 
Rockingham  pitcher  (Figure  4.14A)  "recovered  from  Features  V 
and   VIII,   in   the   .5'-1.0'   level"   (Foley  1964:38).   Feature 
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VIII  contained  "the  remains  of  the  smaller  structure  set 
perpendicular  to  the  main  axis  of  the  [1872]  barn,"  while 
Feature  V  was  an  area  of  rounded  cobbles  which  "apparently 
represent  a  part  of  a  plateauing  attempt  to  provide  a  dry 
access  way  to  the  1872  barn"  (Foley  1964:22,  24)  (Figure 
4. IB).  The  Rockingham  sherds,  which  typically  date  to  the 
mid-19th  century,  were  probably  associated  with  the  1872  barn 
complex. 

These  Rockingham  sherds  comprised  40%  of  the  remaining 
provenienced  artifacts.  Another  20%  of  these  artifacts  were 
nails,  the  majority  of  which  were  machine  cut  nails, 
postdating  1840.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  five  hand 
wrought  nails,  none  of  these  artifacts  dated  any  of  the 
features  to  the  ca.  1674-1694  initial  construction  date  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house. 

Nearly  91%  of  the  artifacts  in  the  Foley  Collection  were 
unprovenienced,  of  which  92%  (1,839)  were  ceramics.  Although 
nearly  half  of  these  ceramics  were  19th  century  whiteware 
sherds,  44  sherds  were  recovered  which  dated  to  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  These  included  11  sherds  of  Delft 
(1600-1800) ,  4  sherds  of  combed  ware  (1690-1795) ,  1  sherd  of 
Rosso  Antico  (1690-1775) ,  14  sherds  of  Westerwald  stoneware 
(1700-1775) ,  3  sherds  of  white  salt  glazed  stoneware 
(1740-1775) ,  and  11  sherds  of  creamware  (1762-1820) . 

The  mean  ceramic  date  for  these  unprovenienced  sherds  was 
1843,  which  reflects  the  relative  insignificance  of  the 
datable  17th  and  18th  century  ceramics  in  the  assemblage. 
These  early  sherds  constituted  only  2%  of  the  entire 
collection  which  we  inventoried.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
did  not  have  provenience  data  for  these  sherds,  since  they  may 
be  the  only  surviving  evidence  of  the  first  century  of 
occupation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site. 

In  summary,  the  ACMP  analysis  of  the  Foley  Collection 
produced  very  little  evidence  of  17th  or  18th  century 
occupation  of  this  site,  although  the  19th  century  was  well 
represented.  However,  the  lack  of  provenience  data  for  these 
artifacts  limits  their  analytical  potential. 

The  Abel  Collection;  This  collection  contained  864 
artifacts,  representing  only  17.4%  of  the  artifacts  from  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (Appendix  4.2).  Abel  did  not  discuss  the 
interpretation  of  his  artifact  assemblage  in  his  report,  but 
he  did  provide  an  inventory  of  them  in  his  appendix  (1966: 
26-32).  Abel's  ceramic  classification  was  based  upon  one 
presented  by  Bruce  Powell  at  the  Second  Conference  on  Historic 
Sites  Archeology  in  1962  (Abel  1966:25),  and  it  differed 
significantly  from  the  one  developed  by  the  ACMP.  These 
differences     are    summarized    in   Appendix    4.3.     Abel's 
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classification  of  his  non-ceramic  artifacts  was  quite  similar 
to  the  ACMP  system.  The  relationship  between  the  two  systems 
is  also  presented  in  Appendix  4.3. 

Abel  did  not  attempt  to  date  the  features  around  which  he 
excavated,  nor  did  he  do  any  spatial  analysis  of  his 
artifacts.  Both  a  chronological  and  spatial  analysis  will  be 
presented  here,  based  upon  the  864  artifacts  from  the  Abel 
Collection  which  were  inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  Abel's 
artifacts  were  recovered  from  two  spatially  distinct  areas: 
the  area  northwest  of  the  foundations  uncovered  by  Foley 
(Figure  4.9),  and  an  area  around  the  Hayward  Well  marker 
(Figure  4.1C) . 

Abel's  excavations  outside  the  known  cellarhole 
encountered  the  corner  of  an  older  foundation,  as  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  Thus  the  artifacts  which  Abel 
recovered  from  this  9  by  10  foot  area  were  from  the  interior 
of  the  older  foundations  (which  Abel  believed  dated  to  1729 
[1966:3]),  and  from  the  exterior  of  the  newer  foundation 
(ca.  1852  [Abel  1966:3])  (Figure  4.9).  He  listed  these 
artifacts  under  "House  Site"  in  his  appendix  (1966:25). 

Abel  did  not  believe  that  this  corner  of  the  older 
foundation  had  contained  a  useable  cellar  because  the 
underlying  bedrock  was  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the 
foundation  at  the  western  corner  (1966:14)  (Figure  4.15).  His 
only  description  of  the  stratigraphy  in  this  area  was  that 
"the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  5  inches  was  loose  and  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  perhaps  by  gardening,  but 
below  this  level  it  was  compacted  and  contained  sherds"  (Abel 
1966:14).  It  was  unclear  from  this  statement  if  he  recovered 
(and  saved)  any  artifacts  from  the  disturbed  upper  five 
inches.  He  stated  that  this  area  was  "backfilled  in  1852" 
(1966:25)  but  he  did  not  explain  where  he  obtained  this 
information,  what  type  of  fill  was  used,  or  if  this  fill  was 
detectable  in  the  soil  profile. 

We  inventoried  403  artifacts  from  the  Abel  Collection 
which  came  from  this  corner.  They  comprised  50%  of  the 
artifacts  in  his  collection.  Although  these  artifacts  were 
present  in  a  secondary  fill  deposit,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  materials  may  have  been  deposited  in  a  primary 
context.  If,  in  fact,  this  corner  of  the  foundation  was 
backfilled  after  the  demolition/renovation  of  the  original 
house,  then  artifacts  dating  to  the  construction  of  the 
original  house  should  be  present.  A  few  artifacts,  lost 
during  the  construction/  renovation  of  the  newer  house,  could 
also  be  present. 

Over  half  of  these  artifacts  were  architectural 
materials,  which  can  provide  useful  chronological  data.  Of 
the   99   nails   recovered   from   the    corner    of    the    older 
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Figure  4.15.  Junction  of  walls  A  (left)  and  B  (right)  on 
Figure  4.9,  showing  sloping  granite  outcrop  upon 
which  they  were  constructed  (Abel  1966:Plate  3). 

foundation,  67%  were  machine  cut  nails  manufactured  after 
1840.  This  could  coincide  with  the  probable  ca.  1852 
construction/renovation  date  for  the  newer  structure,  and  the 
major  renovation  of  1863. 

The  second  most  common  type  of  nail  was  hand  wrought, 
constituting  28%  of  the  nails  recovered.  These  nails  were 
commonly  used  between  1620  and  the  early  19th  century,  and 
probably  came  from  the  initial  construction  of  the  older 
structure.  However,  they  cannot  provide  an  actual 
construction  date  within  that  200  year  period. 

Ceramics  were  the  second  most  common  artifact  type 
(30.5%)  which  we  inventoried  from  this  provenience.  The 
largest  category  of  ceramics  was  redware  sherds.  The  bulk  of 
these  were  lead  glazed,  but  they  contained  no  distinguishing 
characteristics  which  could  provide  any  date  of  manufacture. 

The  earliest  ceramic  evidence  was  six  sherds  of  plain 
white  salt  glazed  stoneware,  manufactured  between  1740  and 
1775.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  the  sherds  were  creamware,  which 
was  manufactured  from  1762  until  1820.  Although  most  of  these 
sherds  were  undecorated,  six  had  molded  edge  decoration,  and 
one  was  handpainted. 
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The  22  pearlware  sherds  included  green  and  blue 
shell-edged,  handpainted,  annular  and  transfer  printed 
decorations.  Pearlware  was  manufactured  from  1780  until  the 
1840s.  The  shell-edged,  handpainted  and  annular  designs  were 
more  common  prior  to  ca.  1820  (Noel  Hume  1980:129-131). 
Although  the  transfer  printed  wares  were  produced  from  ca. 
1795  to  1845,  the  sherds  in  this  collection  have  cobalt  blue 
transfer  printed  patterns,  which  suggest  a  manufacture  date  at 
the  earlier  end  of  this  range.  The  nine  whiteware  sherds  were 
either  shell-edged  or  transfer  printed,  suggesting  a  range  of 
manufacture  from  1820  to  the  1920s. 

Although  the  sample  of  diagnostic  sherds  was  small  (64) , 
South' s  formula  (1978)  produced  a  mean  ceramic  date  of  1803 
for  this  assemblage.  All  of  the  datable  ceramics  could  have 
been  produced  before  1852.  Thus,  Abel's  collection  could 
represent  a  closed  deposit:  a  cellarhole  or  crawl  space  open 
under  the  original  structure,  then  covered  over  after  the 
new/renovated  structure  was  built  ca.  1852.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  had  no  stratigraphic  information  against  which  to 
check  this  hypothesis. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  assemblage  from  the  interior  of  the 
older  cellarhole  consisted  of  sherds  of  glass  from  bottles  and 
drinking  vessels.  All  of  this  glass  postdated  1800,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  predated  1863.  The  rest  was  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century.  The  post-1852  materials  may  have 
been  found  in  the  top  five  inches,  which  was  disturbed,  but  we 
did  not  know  if  Abel  found  or  kept  any  artifacts  from  this 
level. 

In  summary,  very  few  of  the  artifacts  found  inside  the 
earlier  cellar  foundation  showed  evidence  of  occupation  of 
this  site  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Some  of  the  nails 
could  have  been  utilized  during  this  time,  but  the  duration  of 
their  manufacture  is  too  great  to  be  useful  in  this  analysis. 
The  rest  of  the  artifacts  could  have  been  produced  in  the  19th 
century.  The  lack  of  late  19th  or  20th  century  artifacts 
supported  the  construction  or  renovation  of  the  newer 
structure  on  the  site  ca.  1852. 

Abel  also  dug  several  trenches  while  attempting  to  locate 
the  well,  which  was  not  under  the  cairn  which  supposedly 
marked  the  site  of  the  Hayward  Well.  He  did  locate  the  well, 
but  he  did  not  remove  any  artifacts  from  inside  it.  All  of 
the  artifacts  in  this  assemblage  came  from  the  area  around  the 
well. 

We   inventoried   314   artifacts   from  these  trenches,  which 

constituted  36%   of   the   Abel   Collection.    In  general,   this 

assemblage   was   of   more   recent   date  than  the  assemblage  from 
the  cellarhole. 
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Architectural  materials  contained  the  largest  quantity  of 
artifacts,  44%  of  the  assemblage.  This  included  43  fragments 
of  handmade  bricks,  which  could  have  been  used  either  in  the 
original  structure,  or  the  rebuilt/renovated  structure  ca. 
1852.  The  bulk  of  the  nails  were  manufactured  between  1840 
and  1885.  These  probably  came  from  the  ca.  1852  structure,  or 
the  renovations  in  1863. 

Ceramic  sherds  constituted  one-third  of  this  assemblage. 
Whiteware  was  the  most  common  type,  and  the  majority  of  these 
sherds  were  undecorated.  One  light  blue  transfer  printed 
sherd  was  found,  along  with  some  ironstone  sherds.  These 
could  date  from  1813  onward.  Although  redware  sherds  were 
also  very  common,  they  could  not  provide  any  chronological 
information.  Several  of  the  unglazed  sherds  were  from  modern 
flowerpots. 

Only  five  sherds  were  found  which  could  predate  1800. 
These  included  three  pieces  of  Maiolica,  and  two  sherds  of 
white  salt  glazed  stoneware.  The  rest  of  the  assemblage 
(creamwares,  pearlwares,  and  domestic  stonewares)  were  late 
18th  or  19th  century  in  manufacture. 

Bottle  and  drinking  vessel  glass  constituted  15%  of  this 
assemblage.  Only  one  sherd  predated  1860,  with  much  of  the 
glass  dating  to  the  late  19th  or  early  20th  century.  One 
ceramic  bottle  stopper  carried  a  patent  date  of  1883. 

In  summary,  the  artifacts  provided  very  little  evidence 
for  use  of  this  property  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Most 
of  the  artifacts  were  19th  century  or  later  in  manufacture. 
The  architectural  materials  found  near  the  well  probably  came 
from  different  episodes  of  work  on  the  house,  and  were 
deposited  near  the  well  as  trash.  It  may  be  that  this  well 
was  dug  at  the  same  time  that  the  structure  was 
rebuilt/renovated  ca.  1852,  or  during  the  renovations  in  1863. 

While  Abel  was  trenching  to  find  the  well,  he  encountered 
a  stone  wall  which  had  bordered  the  original  course  of  Battle 
Road.  He  stated  that  "one  long  trench  was  dug  along  a  stone 
wall  which  bordered  the  Battle  Road"  (Abel  1966:25).  Only  147 
artifacts  were  inventoried  from  the  trench,  which  represented 
17%  of  the  Abel  Collection. 

One-third  of  these  artifacts  were  ceramic  sherds,  of 
which  stoneware  and  redware  were  the  most  common.  With  the 
exception  of  one  cottage  sponge  ware  dating  to  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  century,  the  stoneware  sherds  could  have  been 
manufactured  anytime  between  1790  and  1910.  Except  for  a  few 
creamware  and  pearlware  sherds,  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
assemblage  was  whiteware,  which  postdates  1820. 
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The  sherds  of  bottle  and  drinking  vessel  glass  were 
almost  as  common  as  ceramics  in  this  trench.  One  early  sherd 
of  a  freeblown  square  Stiegel  type  decanter  was  recovered. 
This  would  date  between  1780  and  1840.  Five  sherds  of 
post-1825  drinking  vessel  were  found,  but  the  rest  of  the 
glass  was  post-1860.  More  than  one-third  of  the  glass  dated 
to  the  early  20th  century. 

Architectural  materials  were  relatively  less  common  in 
this  trench  than  in  the  other  areas  dug  by  Abel.  This 
probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  area  was  the  farthest 
from  any  of  the  buildings  on  the  site,  and  thus  architectural 
debris  was  less  likely  to  occur  here. 

The  artifacts  from  this  trench  along  Battle  Road  did  not 
indicate  use  of  this  area  before  the  mid-1700s,  although  we 
know  the  road  had  followed  this  course  since  the  1600s.  The 
bulk  of  the  artifacts  date  from  the  mid  to  late  1800s,  and 
probably  represent  scattered  debris  from  the  occupants  of  the 
structure  on  the  cellarhole. 


Cordelia  Snow's  Analysis;  Cordelia  Snow  reanalyzed  the 
Foley  and  Abel  Collections  during  her  research  on  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  site.  Her  report  thus  provided  a  check  on  the 
size  of  the  collections  as  well  as  another  interpretation  of 
the  artifacts. 

Snow's  analysis  of  the  Foley  Collection  was  particularly 
useful  in  identifying  artifacts  which  were  missing  from  the 
ACMP  inventory  of  the  collection  (see  Data  Problems  section 
above) .  Although  she  did  not  provide  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  collection,  she  did  describe  specific  unique  datable 
artifacts,  some  of  the  maker's  marks,  and  specific  types  of 
ceramics. 

In  general,  Snow's  classification  system  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  ACMP.  This  was  an  improvement  over  Foley's 
ceramic  classification,  which  differentiated  between 
porcelain,  stoneware,  and  earthenware,  but  did  not 
differentiate  among  creamware,  pearlware,  and  whiteware.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  such  terminology  was  not 
in  common  use  among  historical  archeologists  at  the  time  Foley 
prepared  his  analysis. 

Snow's  system  included  some  terminology  that  differed 
from  that  used  by  the  ACMP.  These  included  Fulham  ware, 
"Ehler's  like"  red  stoneware,  and  handpainted  creamware  with 
"bold  'Gaudy  Dutch'  like  designs"  (Snow  1968a: 25-26) . 

Snow's  conclusions  regarding  the  age  of  the  Foley 
Collection  were  similar  to  those  of  the  ACMP.  She  concluded 
that   "Foley   recovered   very   few  eighteenth  century  artifacts" 
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Table  4.6 


Classification  Differences:  Cordelia  Snow  Analysis 


Snow  (1968a:28) 

1  sherd,  blue  on  white  delft 

2  sherds,  Jackf ield-type  ware 


1  partially  restored  blue- 
on-white  creamware  cup 

5  Creamware  sherds  with  poly- 
chrome floral  design 


ACMP 

1  sherd,  Other  Earthenware 
(Maiolica) 

probably  Redware,  lead 
glazed 

probably  Pearlware,  hand- 
painted 

5  sherds  Pearlware,  hand- 
painted 


and  that   "tne   majority   of   the   artifacts 
nineteenth  century  in  date"  (Snow  1968a:25). 


are   mid   to   late 


In   reanaly 
although   "Abel 
artifacts. . . the 
Abel's   artifact 
Snow  then  descri 
date.    Several 
with  those  used 
catalog   numbers 
not  be  certain  o 
those   of   the 
between  Snow's  a 
4.6. 


zing   the   Abel   Collection,   Snow   stated   that 

mentions    finding   many   eighteenth   century 

author   [Snow]   found   that   the   majority   of 

s   had   been  incorrectly  identified"  (1968a:28). 

bed  the  Abel  Collection  artifacts   by   type   and 

of   Snow's   ceramic   descriptions  did  not  agree 

by  the  ACMP.   Since   Snow  did   not   report   the 

of  the  artifacts  that  she  classified,  we  could 

f  the  correlation  between   her   definitions   and 

ACMP.    However,   the   probable  discrepancies 

nd  the  ACMP's  inventories   are   shown   in   Table 


In  spite  of  these  discrepancies,  Snow's  temporal  analysis 
of  Abel's  ceramics  agreed  closely  with  that  of  the  ACMP.  She 
concluded  that  the  sherds  Abel  considered  18th  century  were 
"very  late  eighteenth  century,  or,  more  likely,  nineteenth 
century  in  date"  (1968a:29). 


The  David  Snow  Collection:  This  collection  contained 
1,928  artifacts  which  represented  39%  of  the  excavated 
artifacts  from  this  site  (Appendix  4.2).  It  was  the  best 
provenienced  and  the  best  classified  of  the  three  collections 
from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site.  Snow's  classification  system 
for  ceramics,  which  was  not  defined  anywhere  in  his  report, 
was  very  similar  in  terminology  and  application  to  the  ACMP 
system.  There  were,  however,  three  major  differences  in 
terminology,  which  are  listed  in  Table  4.7. 
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Table  4.7 

Classification  Differences:   David  Snow  Collection 

Snow  Classification  ACMP  Classification 

Ironstone  Whiteware 

Semi-Porcelain  Porcelain 

Buffware:  Other  Earthenware,  other 

slip  decorated  Coarse  Buff-bodied 

soft  paste  Earthenware,  Combed  wares 

hard  paste 

hard  paste,  yellow  Yelloware 

lead  glazed  Other  Earthenware,  Rockingham 

In  addition  to  these  differences,  a  small  proportion  of 
Snow's  artifacts  were  misclassif ied.  The  most  common  errors 
were : 

Whiteware  sherds  classified  as  Creamware; 

Whiteware  sherds  classified  as  Pearlware; 

Creamware  sherds  classified  as  Ironstone; 

Pearlware  sherds  classified  as  Ironstone; 

Pearlware  sherds  classified  as  Creamware; 

Porcelain  sherds  classified  as  Ironstone. 

Snow  excavated  13  trenches  and  5  test  pits  during  his 
fieldwork.  However,  he  stated  in  his  report  that  "only  7  of 
the  units  excavated  contained  information  relevant  to  the 
eighteenth  century  Fiske  farm,  and  these  will  be  discussed 
below"  (Snow  1969a:17).  However,  only  six  units  (Trenches 
I-VI)  were  discussed  in  his  report.  We  had  provenienced 
artifacts  from  10  units:  Trenches  I -VII,  Test  Pit  1,  and 
Features  1  and  2.  Since  we  did  not  have  any  artifacts  from 
the  other  units,  and  since  Snow  did  not  discuss  them,  the 
implication  was  that  Snow  discarded  any  artifacts  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  units. 

Snow  analyzed  the  artifacts  from  the  six  trenches  as  they 
related  to  specific  features  within  the  old  farmstead,  and  for 
chronological  data  to  support  his  interpretation  that  this  was 
not  the  site  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  in  1775. 

Trenches  I-III  and  VI  were  located  west  of  the  cellarhole 
(Figure  4. ID).  Snow  reported  that  these  trenches  showed 
evidence  of  "extensive  filling  of  a  portion  of  a  ditch  which 
parallels  most  of  the  west  boundary  wall"  (1969a:17) .  This 
ditch  had  been  filled  with  large  boulders  which  Snow  thought 
"probably  came  from  the  former  wall  which  paralleled  the 
ditch"  (1969a:47).  His  profile  of  Trench  I  showed  a  circular, 
stone-lined  depression  (1969a:Figure  5;   MIMA   22431)   which   he 
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did   not  discuss.    Snow  suggested  that  this  "ditch  was  filled 
to  provide  access  to  the  1872  barn"  (1969a:18)  (Figure  4.1A). 

In  general,  we  would  agree  with  Snow's  assessment  that 
most  of  the  359  artifacts  recovered  from  these  trenches  were 
19th  or  20th  century  in  date.  However,  Snow  recognized  only 
"one  sherd  of  lead  glazed  Buffware"  as  18th  century  in 
manufacture  (1969a:18).  Our  analysis  recorded  three  sherds  of 
18th  century  date,  which  included  two  sherds  of  combed  ware 
(one  of  which  was  Snow's  lead  glazed  buffware),  and  one  sherd 
of  white  salt  glazed  stoneware.  The  12  sherds  of  creamware 
(which  was  produced  between  1762  and  1820)  could  also  date  to 
the  18th  century. 

Our  analysis  of  the  artifacts  from  these  four  trenches 
showed  that  ceramics  constituted  67.9%  of  the  assemblage. 
Over  67%  of  these  ceramics  were  redwares  which  could  not  be 
dated,  and  whiteware  sherds,  which  postdate  1820.  Fourteen 
percent  (14%)  of  the  assemblage  was  architectural  materials. 
Nearly  half  of  these  materials  were  square  nails  which  were 
too  badly  rusted  to  analyze  further.  These  would  probably 
predate  1885.  Another  13%  of  the  assemblage  consisted  of 
bottle  glass,  most  of  which  was  manufactured  after  1860.  Only 
two  sherds  were  from  early  19th  century  bottles.  The  broken 
handmade  bricks  from  the  bottom  of  Trench  II,  which  Snow 
described  as  "possibly  of  eighteenth  century  manufacture" 
(1969a:18) ,  were  not  in  the  collection  inventoried  by  the  ACMP. 

In  summary,  less  than  1%  of  the  artifacts  from  these 
trenches  were  18th  century  in  manufacture,  and  another  1% 
could  date  to  the  18th  century.  This  supported  Snow's 
hypothesis  the  ditch  in  this  area  may  have  been  filled  ca. 
1872  when  the  barn  was  built. 

Snow  excavated  Trench  V  around  the  Hayward  Well,  and 
Trench  IV  around  the  well  discovered  by  Foley,  west  of  the 
cellarhole  (Figure  4. ID).  Snow's  Trench  V  revealed  that  the 
well  now  marked  as  the  Hayward  Well  was  dug  down  through  a 
level  which  contained  19th  century  artifacts  (1969a:19-20) , 
and  thus  Snow  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  18th  century 
well  of  the  Hayward  incident  (1969a:22). 

The  ACMP  inventory  included  1,052  artifacts  from  Snow's 
Trench  V,  of  which  46%  were  ceramics.  Assuming  that  Snow's 
observation  that  the  well  was  excavated  through  the  lowest 
artifact-producing  level  was  correct,  our  analysis  of  these 
ceramics  supported  Snow's  conclusion.  The  most  recent  datable 
sherds  were  whiteware  (post-1820) ,  which  occurred  in  all 
levels  (Table  4.8)  .  Thus,  the  construction  of  the  well  must 
postdate  1820. 

The  earliest  sherds  from  this  trench  were  creamware 
(1762-1820) ,   which   occurred    in   all   levels,    and   which 
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Table  4.8 
ACMP  Inventory:   Trench  V  Ceramics  by  Levels 
Cream-   Pearl-   White-   Red-   Porce-   Stone-   Total 


ware 

ware 

ware 

ware 

lain 

ware 

Trench  V 

Level  1 

— 

19 

12 

32 

4 

5 

72 

1A 

19 

3 

47 

18 

6 

3 

96 

IB 

35 

10 

2 

32 

1 

7 

87 

2 

4 

-- 

-- 

32 

-- 

-- 

36 

3 

23 

114 

1 

39 

1 

15 

193 

Backdirt 

-- 

-- 

-- 

3 

156 

-- 

-- 

3 

Total 

81 

146 

62 

12 

30 

487 

represented   16%   of   the  assemblage.   The  largest  quantity  were 

redware   sherds,   which   could   not   be   dated,    followed  by 

pearlware   sherds   (1780-1870)  .    Thus,   the  majority   of  the 
ceramics  were  19th  century  in  date. 

Architectural  materials  constituted  39%  of  the  artifacts 
from  this  trench,  81%  of  which  was  window  glass.  The  bulk  of 
this  window  glass  was  recovered  from  level  III,  the  lowest 
artifact-bearing  level  in  Trench  V. 

Snow  claimed  that  the  depth  of  level  III  in  Trench  V 
"correspond [ed]  well"  with  the  depth  of  the  hard-top  surface 
of  the  "old  country  road"  which  Abel  had  located  "just  east  of 
the  well."  This  road  was  abandoned  "early  in  this  century." 
Levels  I  and  II  represented  filling  since  the  abandonment  of 
the  road  (Snow  1969a:19). 


If  these  strat 
the  date   for  the 
level  III  (through 
19th  and   early  20 
well  existed  prior 
which   were   reco 
post-1885.    Bottle 
assemblage   from  T 
and  several  were  po 


igraphic  relationships  were  correct,  and  if 
abandonment  of  the  old  road  was  correct,  then 
which  the  well  was  dug)  would  date  to  the 
th  centuries.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
to  the  19th  century.  The  few  datable  nails 
vered  from  Trench  V  range  from  1620  to 
glass  accounted  for  only  11%  of  the 
rench  V.  All  of  the  sherds  postdated  1860, 
st-1903  in  manufacture. 


The  second  well  around  which  Snow  excavated  was  Well  B, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Foley.  This  well,  west  of  the 
Fiske  cellarhole,  matched  the  location  of  the  Hayward  Well  on 
a  map  prepared  by  H.  M.  Houghton,  a  resident  of  Fiske  Hill,  in 
the  late  1800s  (Snow  1969a:Figure  3) .  The  northern  end  of 
Trench   IV  was   sterile   but  three  pipes  were  encountered  which 
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Snow  believed  ran  from  Well  B  to  the  cellar  of  the  house  (MIMA 
22432) .  Snow  stated  that  one  lead  pipe  was  laid  on  the 
surface  of  level  IV,  a  black  humus  layer.  This  layer  had  been 
disturbed  in  order  to  lay  the  two  iron  pipes  which  were 
located  2  ft.  below  the  black  humus  in  sterile  soil  (MIMA 
22431,  22432) .  Since  Trenches  IV  and  VI  did  not  contain  any 
18th  century  artifacts,  Snow  concluded  that  this  well  was 
"probably  nineteenth  century"  (1969a: 21)  also.  The  southern 
end  of  Trench  IV  encountered  a  stone  wall  under  which  was  a 
pit  containing  19th  and  20th  century  trash  (1969a:21,  Figure 
8). 

We  inventoried  400  artifacts  from  Trench  IV,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  which  were  ceramics.  The  earliest  of  these  were 
20  sherds  of  creamware  (1762-1820)  and  24  sherds  of  pearlware 
(1780-1850) .  The  largest  percentage  of  ceramics  were 
whiteware  sherds  (39%),  which  postdate  1820. 

Bottle  glass,  which  constituted  15%  of  the  assemblage, 
was  all  late  19th  and  20th  century  in  date.  Another  13%  of 
the  assemblage  was  architectural  materials,  70%  of  which  were 
machine  cut  nails,  postdating  1840. 

Our  analysis  of  this  assemblage  agreed  for  the  most  part 
with  Snow's  interpretation.  There  were  a  few  sherds  which 
could  date  to  the  late  18th  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
artifacts  were  19th  century  or  later  in  date. 

Trench  VI,  which  was  also  near  this  well,  contained  one 
sherd  of  18th  century  white  salt  glazed  stoneware.  But  the 
rest  of  the  assemblage  was  19th  century  in  date. 

It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  either  well,  including  the 
one  that  is  presently  marked  as  the  Hayward  Well,  was  dug 
before  ca.  1820.  We  therefore  agreed  with  Snow's  conclusion 
that  neither  well  was  the  location  of  the  Hayward  incident  on 
April  19,  1775. 

Snow  excavated  only  one  trench  adjacent  to  the  cellarhole 
(VII  on  Figure  4. ID).  In  an  earlier  draft  of  his  report,  Snow 
stated  that  "a  seventh  trench  was  placed  in  the  only  spot 
left,  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the. . .cellar ,  which  was  not 
disturbed  by  previous  work"  (MIMA  22433) . 

The  earliest  datable  artifact  in  the  assemblage  from  this 
trench  was  one  sherd  of  pearlware,  post-1780.  The  remainder 
of  the  25  artifacts  were  19th  and  20th  century  in  date.  This 
concurred  with  the  analysis  of  Foley's  and  Abel's  artifacts 
from  the  cellarhole,  very  few  of  which  dated  to  the  17th  or 
18th  century. 

The  ACMP  inventory  included  artifacts  from  three  other 
excavation  units  which  were  not  identified   on  Snow's   map  and 
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were  not  discussed  in  his  report.  These  units  were  Test  Pit 
1,  Feature  1,  and  Feature  2.  Snow's  lab  sheets  for  Feature  1 
included  the  notation  "cistern."  This  may  be  the  cistern 
marked  on  Snow's  map  between  Trenches  VIII  and  X  (Figure 
4. ID).  The  small  quantities  of  artifacts  (92)  recovered  from 
these  three  units  would  not  change  the  interpretation  of  the 
Snow  Collection  which  has  been  presented  here. 


Baker's  Analysis:  In  1980,  Vernon  Baker  undertook  an 
overview  of  the  previous  archeological  work  which  had  been 
done  at  MIMA.  His  reanalysis  of  the  Foley,  Abel,  and  David 
Snow  collections  showed  significantly  fewer  artifacts  than  the 
ACMP  inventory. 

Baker  listed  the  inventory  of  the  Foley  and  Abel 
Collections  together  in  his  report.  He  stated  that  although 
the  collections  had  been  given  separate  accession  numbers,  "in 
catalog  books  1  and  2... [Abel's]  materials  are  intermingled 
with  those  of  Foley's  (1964)  previous  research.  On  the 
catalogue  forms,  all  materials,  both  those  with  accession  #7 
and  #14  are  credited  to  Foley's  research"  (Baker  1980:21). 

When  the  ACMP  inventory  was  undertaken,  the  Foley  and 
Abel  collections  were  entirely  separate,  and  the  catalog  cards 
were  correct.  We  did  not  encounter  any  of  the  problems 
described  by  Baker. 

Baker's  inventory  listed  924  artifacts  from  the  Foley  and 
Abel  Collections  combined  (1980:18-19).  The  ACMP  inventory 
recorded  3,049  artifacts.  This  is  2,100  more  artifacts  than 
Baker  inventoried. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  artifacts  which  we  inventoried 
were  excavated  by  Foley  and  Abel.  In  Abel's  case,  his  report 
provided  a  list  of  artifacts  which  closely  matched  the 
material  inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  Therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  Baker  overlooked,  or  did  not  have  access  to,  2,100 
artifacts  from  these  two  collections. 

Baker  misinterpreted  Foley's  dating  of  the  cellarhole. 
Baker  stated  that  "Foley  concludes  that  the  former  structure 
there... was  a  19th  century  dwelling,  not  the  18th  century 
structure  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Fiske"  (1980:17) .  In  fact, 
Foley  concluded  that  the  western  portion  of  the  house  was  the 
earliest,  possibly  dating  to  the  eighteenth  century  (1964:14). 

Once  again  with  the  David  Snow  Collection,  Baker  did  not 
inventory  a  significant  portion  of  the  artifacts  in  the 
collection.  The  ACMP  inventory  recorded  1,928  artifacts, 
while  Baker  recorded  1,050,  a  difference  of  nearly  900 
artifacts.  We  used  Snow's  lab  sheets,  and  were  able  to  match 
the  artifacts  to  the  catalog  numbers  on  the  sheets,   so  we   are 
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certain  that  all  of  these  artifacts  were  part  of  the  Snow 
Collection. 

Baker  referred  to  paper  bags  which  held  the  artifacts,  on 
which  had  been  recorded  the  accession  numbers.  We  received 
some  of  the  Snow  artifacts  in  these  bags,  but  they  were  only 
part  of  the  collection.  These  bags  also  provided 
stratigraphic  data  as  part  of  the  proveniences  that  were 
recorded  on  them.  Baker  however  stated  that  "provenience 
information  for  artifactual  material  is  limited  to  excavation 
units  only"  (1980:29)  for  the  Snow  Collection. 

Baker  was  also  incorrect  in  reporting  that  Snow  did  not 
provide  a  map  of  his  excavation  units  (1980:28).  Snow's  map 
was  the  basis  for  Figure  4 . 1A  of  this  chapter. 

In   summary,   Baker's   reanalysis   of  these  collections  did 

not  add  to  the  available  data  about  this  site  since  he   did  not 

include   a   significant  portion  of  the  artifacts.   He  also  did 

not  conduct  any   original   research,   either   deed   research  or 

fieldwork.    His   "conclusion,    based   principally   on  the 

artifactual  data,  [was]  that  this  site  was  occupied  during  the 
late-18th  century  but  might  not  be  the  Fiske's  homestead" 
(Baker  1980:23) . 

The  Fiske  Hill  Surface  Collection:  The  55  artifacts  in 
this  collection  included  ceramic  sherds,  bottle  glass,  and 
architectural  materials.  These  artifacts  dated  to  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  20th  century.  They  probably 
represent  the  activities  of  occupants  of  the  houses  which 
stood  on  Fiske  Hill  during  this  period,  and  are  not  considered 
historically  significant. 

ACMP  Analysis  of  Bbenezer  Fiske  Location 

The  lack  of  artifacts  dating  to  the  first  century  of 
occupation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site  (ca.  1674  -  1800) 
seemed  to  support  Cordelia  and  David  Snow's  hypothesis  that 
this  was  not  the  correct  location  of  the  Fiske  house. 
Therefore,  the  ACMP  undertook  another  review  of  the 
documentary  evidence  regarding  the  property  holdings  of  the 
Fiske  family  during  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.  This 
was  complied  by  ACMP  Archeologist  John  Cheney. 

The  Fiske  Hill  area  was  owned  in  part  by  five  succesive 
generations  of  Fiskes.  To  clarify  the  ownership  transactions 
discussed  below,  the  Fiske  family  genealogy  is  presented  in 
Table  4.9. 
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David  Fiske  II;  Left.  David  Fiske  or  David  Fiske  II  was 
the  first  of  the  Fiske  family  to  own  land  within  the  present 
day  MIMA  boundaries.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  how  he 
acquired  his  land,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  16-acre 
tract,  it  probably  was  given  to  him  as  a  dowry  by  his  first 
wife's  stepfather,  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  between  his  marriage 
in  1647  and  his  first  wife's  death  in  1654. 

Left.  David  Fiske  lived  in  Boston  until  1655  (Snow 
1969b;14) ,  and  it  is  assumed  that  he  constructed  his  house  on 
this  property  when  he  moved  to  Lexington  in  that  year.  In 
1664  Fiske  purchased,  from  Samuel  Stone,  a  20-acre  parcel 
bounding  his  16  acres  (Middlesex  County  Deeds  3;315-316).  In 
1684  Fiske  purchased  an  additional  20  acres  (Middlesex  County 
Deeds  8:321-322)  and  in  that  same  year  a  deed  was  granted  for 
a  previously  unrecorded  purchase  of  12  acres  in  that  same  area 
(Middlesex  County  Deeds  8:321-322).  Thus,  as  of  1684,  David 
Fiske  II ' s  landholdings  in  Lexington  were  approximately  68 
acres  along  with  a  house,  barn  and  outbuildings  which  were  on 
his  original  16-acre  tract  and  were  erected  ca.  1655. 

David  Fiske  III;  David  Fiske  III,  the  only  male  survivor 
of  Left.  David  Fiske  II 's  children  by  his  first  wife,  was  born 
in  1650  (Snow  1968a: 2).  His  first  recorded  land  purchase  was 
a  five-acre  parcel  acquired  in  1694.  Prior  to  this  purchase, 
however,  his  father  had  apparently  given  him  a  parcel  of  land 
that  bounded  on  the  1694  purchase.  It  was  customary  at  that 
time  to  give  land  as  a  gift  to  sons  prior  to,  or  at  the  time 
of,  the  son's  marriage  as  their  share  of  the  estate  in  the 
form  of  partible  inheritance  (Greven  1977) .  So  David  Fiske 
III  probably  received  this  land  around  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  Sarah  Day  in  1674.  This  would  have  been  the  most 
likely  date  for  the  initial  construction  of  his  house. 
Cordelia  and  David  Snow  conservatively  dated  the  initial 
construction  of  the  house  to  ca.  1694  when  David  III  was 
purchasing  his  own  land  (Snow  1969a:24),  but  there  is  no  firm 
documentary  evidence  for  either  date.  This  is  important  since 
this  house  would  eventually  pass  to  Ebenezer  Fiske  who  was 
living  in  it  on  April  19,  1775. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  drawn  up  in  1708  for  Left. 
David  Fiske  II,  filed  on  his  death  in  1710,  but  not  settled 
until  1721,  David  Fiske  III  inherited  the  16  acre  homestead 
"where  Ye  Old  Mansion  House  [David  Fiske  II 's]  stood" 
(Middlesex  County  Deeds  12:7560) ,  indicating  it  had  been 
demolished  by  1721.  This  was  the  same  land  which  came  into 
the  family  from  David  Fiske  Ill's  maternal  grandfather.  The 
children  of  David  Fiske  II' s  second  marriage  and  their  spouses 
and  children  divided  up  the  bulk  of  David  II 's  remaining 
landholdings. 
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Ebenezer  Fiske;  David  Fiske  III  continued  to  acquire 
land  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  1712  he  purchased  from  his  second 
son,  Jonathan  Fiske,  land,  a  house  and  a  barn,  located  on  land 
across  the  county  road  from  his  own  property.  In  1715  he  gave 
this  farmstead  to  his  youngest  son,  Ebenezer  Fiske.  At  this 
time  Ebenezer,  at  age  23,  began  farming  his  brother's  old  farm 
and  was  almost  certainly  living  in  his  brother's  old  house. 
He  remained  on  this  property  until  1729  when  he  purchased  his 
father's  farmstead.  The  terms  of  the  purchase  (Middlesex 
County  Deeds  29:487-488)  stated  that  he  was  buying  all  his 
father's  farmstead  property,  both  real  and  personal,  with  the 
proviso  that  he  care  for  his  mother  and  father  for  the 
duration  of  their  lives.  As  it  turned  out,  both  parents  died 
within  a  few  months.  Shortly  thereafter  Ebenezer  sold  his 
farmstead  across  the  road  (Middlesex  County  Deeds  32:413)  and 
settled  into  his  father's  farmstead. 

Ebenezer  Fiske  died  on  December  19,  1775  (Snow 
1968a:ll) .  An  inventory  taken  at  the  time  recorded  his 
landholdings  as  69  acres  around  the  homestead  and  30  acres  of 
land  in  Templeton.  Since  Ebenezer' s  wife  Bethia  had 
predeceased  him,  his  son  Benjamin  Fiske  I  inherited  the  entire 
property  (Middlesex  County  Probate  Records  57:586).  This 
included  the  house  which  had  been  built  by  his  grandfather, 
David  Fiske  III,  ca.  1674. 

Benjamin  Fiske  I:  Benjamin  Fiske  I  died  in  1785.  An 
inventory  of  his  estate  recorded: 

The  homestead  [of]  about  76  acres.  Bounded 
beginning  at  the  County  Road,  northerly  upon  said 
road,  the  southerly  upon  John  Muzzy,  southerly  and 
easterly  upon  Amos  Marrett  to  the  County  Road. 
Appraised  at  three  hundred  sixty-six  pounds.  The 
Close  upon  the  northerly  side  of  the  County  Road 
containing  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre. .. valued 
at  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings. . .Another  Close  on 
the  northerly  side  of  the  County  road  containing 
about  three  acres  and  a  half ...  appraised  at  fourteen 
pounds,  ten  shillings. .. the  wood  lot  containing 
about  ten  acres. .. appraised  at  fifty  pounds. .. about 
thirty  acres  of  land  in  Templeton  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  appraised  at  nine  pounds... the  mansion 
house  appraised  at  seventy-six  pounds... the  barn  and 
outbuildings  appraised  at  twenty  pounds  (Middlesex 
County  Probate  Records  69:52). 

The  inventory  also  included  a  house  description  which 
listed  rooms  within  the  structure.  This  description  was 
identical  to  the  listing  in  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  inventory. 
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Benjamin  Fiske  II;  At  the  death  of  Benjamin  Fiske  I  in 
1785,  his  wife  received  a  widow's  1/3  of  the  property  and 
their  son,  Benjamin  Fiske  II,  received  the  remaining  2/3 
interest.  Rebecca  Fiske  married  William  Meriam  shortly  after 
Benjamin  I's  death,  but  continued  to  administer  the  entire 
estate  until  Benjamin  II  reached  his  age  of  majority  in  1799. 
Rather  than  treating  the  property  as  an  undivided  moiety  with 
Benjamin  owning  a  2/3  interest  and  Rebecca  owning  a  1/3 
interest,  specific  parcels  of  land  and  specific  room  and 
easement  rights  were  assigned  to  each  of  them. 

It  is  likely  that  Rebecca  Fiske  Meriam  and  her  two  young 

children  moved   to  her  new  husband's  house,  and  that  she  rented 

out  the  Fiske  farm.   The  1794  inventory  included  an  entry   for 

rental   of   the  pew  and  "the  place"  from  1787  to  1794  (Middlesex 
County  Probate  Records,  #7554,  Item  4) . 

The  Federal  Direct  Tax  of  1798  referred  to  the  dwelling 
house  which  sat  on  a  40  perches  lot  (40  rods  or  1/4-acre) 
valued  at  $520.00.  The  estate  was  reinventoried  in 
preparation  for  turning  title  over  to  Benjamin  Fiske  II  in 
October  of  1799,  and  the  wording  of  the  rights  to  this  2/3 
interest  again  made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  same  structure 
that  was  standing  in  1775. 

Benjamin  Fiske  II  took  possession  of  his  2/3  interest  in 
October  1799  on  his  21st  birthday,  and  on  December  31,  1799 
(recorded  January  14,  1800,  Middlesex  County  Deeds  87:215), 
sold  his  2/3  interest  for  $1200.00  to  Joshua  Simonds.  At  the 
same  time  Benjamin  sold  for  $400.00  more  his  right  in  the  1/3 
interest  his  mother  still  owned. 

When  Benjamin  sold  his  rights  to  his  mother's  1/3  to 
Simonds,  he  was  anticipating  the  return  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  his  mother's  death.  Under  Massachusetts  law,  she 
could  not  sell  the  real  property  in  her  widow's  1/3,  and  at 
her  death  it  would  revert  back  to  the  holder  of  the  remaining 
2/3s  of  the  property  (Keyssar  1974:100-101),  in  this  case, 
Benjamin  II.  His  mother,  however,  lived  another  47  years, 
dying  at  the  age  of  99.  She  apparently  left  her  1/3  to  her 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Fiske  Whitney,  although  it  is  not  clear 
that  she  was  legally  allowed  to  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subsequent  sales  of  the  2/3 ' s 
property  required  the  concurrent  sale  of  the  rights  to  the  1/3 
(Table  4.10).  It  would  appear  that  the  subsequent  owners  of 
the  Fiske  farm  recognized  Rebecca  Fiske  Meriam' s  right  to 
return  to  the  property  and  claim  her  share  of  the  house  and 
barn.  In  fact,  the  Lexington  tax  records  indicate  that  she 
was  assessed  for  her  1/3  of  the  property  and  paid  taxes  on  it 
at  least  until  1840. 
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Table 

i  4.10 

Fiske  Property  Deeds 
Post-1785 

Date 

Grantor 

Grantee 

Portion 

Deed  Date 

Deed  # 

Recorded 

2/3  inherited  by  Benjamin 

II: 

Benjamin 
Fiske  II 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

2/3 

12/31/1799 

137:228 

8/30/1800 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

Robert 
Parker 

2/3 

4/18/1809 

213:305- 
306 

5/31/1816 

Robert 
Parker 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

2/3 

4/16/1816 

213:306- 
307 

5/31/1816 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

Elizabeth 
Parker* 

2/3 

4/17/1816 

218:20- 
22 

7/7/1816 

1/3  left  to 

widow  Rebecca 

Fiske: 

Benjamin 
Fiske  II 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

1/3 

12/31/1799 

137:229 

8/30/1800 

Joshua 
Simonds  Jr. 

Robert 
Parker 

1/3 

4/18/1809 

365:317 

7/17/1837 

•  •  •  • 

George  W. 
Whitney 

William  F. 
Whitney 

1/3 

5/7/1833 

363:162- 
163 

5/8/1833 

William  F. 
Whitney 

Jonathan  S. 
Parker 

1/3 

7/20/1847 

513:369 

7/28/1847 

1/3  and  2/3 

shares  combined: 

heirs  of 
Robert 

Daniel 
Chamberlain 

4/1/1851 

605:523- 
524 

4/8/1851 

Parker 

Daniel       John  A. 
Chamberlain  Meriam 


12/14/1857   785:63-65 
5/28/1862 
*daughter  of  J.  Simonds  &  wife  of  R.  Parker 


John  A. 
Meriam 


Robert 
Simpson 


885:317-  5/29/1862 
318 
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Grantor 

Robert 
Simpson 

Samuel 
Dudley 

Sarah  F, 
Neville 


Estate  of 
Toros  H. 
Bashian 

Frida 

Semler 

Seabury 


Grantee 

Samuel 
Dudley 

William  J. 
Neville 

Bedros  H. 
Bashian  & 
Toros  H. 
Bashian 

Frida  Semler 
Seabury 


U.S. 
Government 


Table  4.10  (cont.) 
Portion  Deed  Date   Deed  # 


1863 
5/16/1885 


2/24/1955 


7/26/1961 


913:308 


1706: 
182-183 


12/26/1902   3010: 

208-210 


8418: 
592-598 


Date 
Recorded 


5/25/1885 
12/26/1902 

2/24/1955 
7/31/1961 


Unless  a  prospective  purchaser  were  willing  to  live 
in  a  house  whose  "westerly  end"  was  occupied  by  a 
widow  (who  also  had  claims  to  part  of  the  lands  and 
the  barn) ,  a  son  could  not  sell  the  family  homestead 
against  the  wishes  of  his  mother  (Keyssar  1974:110). 

Apparently  Benjamin  II  did  just  that  since  no  documents 
have  been  located  to  prove  that  Rebecca  Fiske  Meriam  ever 
transferred  her  1/3  right  to  her  son,  Benjamin  II.  After 
Rebecca's  death  in  1847,  William  Whitney  sold  all  rights  in 
the  1/3  back  to  the  then  owner  of  the  2/3 ' s  (the  heirs  of 
Robert  Parker)  (Table  4.10)  for  a  nominal  $100.00,  thus  ending 
nearly  200  years  of  Fiske  family  ownership  in  the  Lexington 
area  (Middlesex  County  Deeds  513:369-370,  323:162,  605:521-4). 


Subsequent  Owners:   In   1851,   the 
was   acquired   by  Daniel  Chamberlain 
major  change  to  the  property,  which  has 
controversy   in   interpretation,   occur 
tax  records  clearly  show  a  deduction 
year   of   $495.00   for   an   "old   house 
increase   for   a   "new  house"   (Snow 
interpreted   by  Foley   and  Abel   as  d 
Fiske  house  and  the  construction  of  the 
same   cellar   with   some  modifications 
agreed  to  by  Baker  and  Malcolm.   David 
believed   that   it   represented  demolit 
house  (on  a  site  now  under  Wood   Street 


former   Fiske   property 

(Table   4.10).   The  next 

been  the  cause   of   some 

red   in   1852.   Lexington 

in   tax  assessment   that 

and  outbuilding,"  and  an 

1968a:17) .     This   was 

emolition  of  the  Ebenezer 

Bashian   house   on   the 

This  was  more  or  less 

and  Cordelia  Snow  both 

ion  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 

) ,   and  construction  of 
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an   entirely   new   house  in  1852,  which  was  demolished  by  Martin 
Bashian  in  1955. 

Interpretation:  Knowing  the  history  of  the  Fiske  family 
property  transactions  was  important  because  it  allowed  us  to 
delineate,  with  some  degree  of  specificity,  the  location  and 
boundaries  of  various  individual's  properties.  David  Snow 
concluded  that  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  relocation  of  Wood  Street  in  1962.  Since  he 
did  not  explain  exactly  how  he  determined  this,  we  had  to 
assume  that  it  was  a  combination  of  analyzing  parcel 
relationships  indicated  in  the  historic  property  deeds,  and 
the  fact  that  another  house  site  was  not  found  in  any  of  the 
surviving  undisturbed  portions  of  the  property  tested  by  him, 
Foley  and  Abel. 

Joyce  Malcolm,  in  her  recent  historic  grounds  report, 
stated  that  the  surviving  deed  and  probate  data  alone  were 
insufficient  to  fix  the  house  location  except  generally, 
although  she  felt  that  the  early  maps  clearly  located  it  at 
the  excavated  cellarhole  (Malcolm  1985:7).  However,  the  ACMP 
felt  that  if  the  landmarks,  fence  locations,  etc.,  recorded 
during  the  various  archeological  examinations  of  the  site  were 
used  together  with  the  deeds,  probates,  tax  data,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Park  historians  concerning  the  1775 
location  of  Battle  Road,  then  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  lot  of 
1775  could  be  located  on  modern  maps. 

For  the  initial  attempt  at  reconstructing  the  Fiske 
boundaries,  the  ACMP  used  the  extension  of  a  stone  wall 
uncovered  by  Foley  (Figure  4.7  and  #13  on  Figure  4. IB)  as  a 
western  boundary  of  the  key  lots  around  the  Fiske  house.  This 
reconstruction  of  the  Fiske  property  boundaries  clearly 
positioned  the  house  lot  adjacent  to  and  under  the  1962 
extension  of  Wood  Street,  thus  agreeing  with  David  Snow's 
hypothesis.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  any  foundations  of  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  would  still  remain  under  Wood  Street,  but 
Snow  had  excavated  one  test  pit  in  this  area  (XIII  on  Figure 
4. ID).  He  did  not  discuss  the  results  in  his  report,  and  the 
ACMP  did  not  inventory  any  artifacts  from  this  provenience. 
We  must  therefore  assume  that  he  did  not  find  any  evidence  of 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site  east  of  Wood  Street. 

Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  this  first  reconstruction 
of  the  Fiske  property  boundaries,  the  ACMP  staff  walked  over 
the  area  of  the  David  Fiske  house  site,  and  discovered  that 
Snow  had  left  one  corner  of  the  foundation  exposed,  with  a 
backdirt  pile  beside  it.  From  the  few  photographs  in  his 
report,  we  were  able  to  verify  that  this  foundation  was  that 
of  the  David  Fiske  house  site  (see  Figure  5.3  in  Chapter  5  of 
this  volume).  However,  the  actual  location  of  the  David  Fiske 
house  did  not  agree  with  the  location  in  our  reconstruction. 
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During  the  walkover,  it  was  observed  that  the  corner  of 
the  stone  wall  which  probably  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  David  Fiske  property  was  still  in  place,  in  spite  of  the 
construction  of  Route  128  immediately  east  of  the  site.  The 
ACMP  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  verify  our  reconstruction  by 
mapping  in  three  known  points:  the  David  Fiske  house 
foundation,  a  corner  of  the  stone  wall  which  apparently  formed 
the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  cellarhole  presently  designated 
as  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house. 

The  ACMP  staff  returned  to  Fiske  Hill  with  a  transit  and 
mapped  in  these  features  and  portions  of  the  stone  walls  which 
bounded  the  David  Fiske  house  lot  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west.  The  extant  portions  of  these  walls  are  shown  on  Figure 
4.16.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  date  these  stone  walls, 
it  seems  likely  that  they  did  define  the  David  Fiske  property 
boundaries  in  the  17th  century.  Although  they  could  have  been 
built  during  subsequent  uses  of  this  land,  they  bound  areas 
which  match  closely  in  acreage  the  lots  described  in  the 
various  deeds  for  the  Fiske  property.  After  the  David  Fiske 
house  was  torn  down  (by  1721)  the  land  was  used  for  either 
crops  or  pasture,  so  the  walls  could  have  survived  for  the 
last  250  years.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  were  not  destroyed 
during  the  construction  of  Route  128  and  the  Route  2A 
interchange  which  is  located  just  south  of  the  property, 
although  portions  of  them  were  removed  during  the  construction 
of  a  septic  system  for  the  Sheraton  Hotel  located  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Fiske  Hill. 

As  a  result  of  the  ACMP  mapping  of  the  stone  walls  and 
house  foundations  on  Fiske  Hill,  our  initial  reconstruction  of 
the  Fiske  property  boundaries  was  shown  to  have  been 
incorrect.  The  actual  locations  of  the  David  Fiske  house,  the 
stone  walls  which  we  assume  defined  his  lot  boundaries,  and 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellarhole  are  shown  in  Figure  4.16.  When 
the  reconstructed  boundaries  for  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  lots  were 
superimposed  on  these  mapped  features,  the  lot  containing 
Ebenezer' s  house  included  the  cellarhole  presently  designated 
as  his  house  site.  It  therefore  seems  very  probable  that  this 
is  the  correct  location  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  in  1775. 


Reconciling  the  Deeds  and  the  Archeology 

The  deeds  and  probates  for  the  Fiske  property  described 
the  layout  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  in  some  detail,  and 
mentioned  a  barn,  a  hog  house,  a  corn  shed,  a  cow  yard,  a 
stockyard,  and  two  gardens  within  the  home  lot.  We  therefore 
thought  that  it  should  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  location 
of  these  features  and  to  detect  some  evidence  of  the 
structures  in  the  archeological  record. 
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Figure   4.16. 


ACMP  reconstruction  of  Fiske   property   boundaries 
superimposed  on  modern  features. 
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The  Ebenezer  Fiske  House;  Upon  Ebenezer' s  death  in 
December  of  1775,  his  son  Benjamin  I  inherited  all  his 
property,  including  his  house.  Benjamin  I  died  without  a  will 
in  1785.  His  estate  was  inventoried  in  1786  when  it  was 
divided  between  his  widow,  Rebecca,  and  his  young  son, 
Benjamin  II.   The  widow's  1/3  included: 

The  easterly  end  of  the  mansion  house  with  half  of 
the  cellar  at  the  southerly  corner  the  easterly 
division  of  the  cellar  adjoining  to  it,  said 
easterly  end  to  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  chimney 
excepting  the  chamber  over  the  bed  room  at  ye 
southerly  corner  of  the  house  and  kitchen. . . . 
Reserved  to  the  third,  ye  priviledge  of  baking, 
brewing  and  washing  in  the  kitchen,  also  the 
priviledge  of  passing  up  stairs  into  the  garret,  and 
down  into  ye  cellar  and  meal  chamber  and  for  seting 
of  meal  in  said  chamber .. .also  a  priviledge  both  for 
the  third  and  two-thirds,  to  pass  up  into  ye  chamber 
from  the  front  door  as  there  may  be  occasion 
(Middlesex  County  Probate  Records  69:52). 

From  these  descriptions,  NPS  Architect  Russell  Keune 
described  the  Fiske  house  as  "a  two-story  wood  structure,  with 
a  mortise  and  tenon  frame,  cellar  and  garret.  It  was 
rectangular  in  plan  with  one  room  to  either  side  of  a  central 
brick  chimney  and... a  kitchen  ell  to  the  rear"  (1963:8).  MIMA 
Historian  Robert  Ronsheim  subsequently  interpreted  the  probate 
description  as  identifying  "an  east  lower  room,  a  bedroom  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  house,  an  east  chamber  and  a  kitchen 
chamber."   He  concluded  that: 

This  information  is  hard  to  interpret.  The  house  is 
not  on  a  north-south  axis,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
all  the  rooms  of  the  house  have  been  mentioned.  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  however,  to  fit  all  these 
rooms  and  these  directions  into  a  house  with  but  two 
rooms  on  a  floor  (Ronsheim  1964:2). 

In  1965,  Abel  conducted  the  second  archeological 
excavation  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  and  uncovered  evidence 
of  the  original  configuration  of  the  Fiske  house.  This 
cellarhole  measured  36  feet  north-south  by  28  feet  east-west 
(Abel  1966:18).  Abel  interpreted  the  plan  for  this  original 
house  as  shown  in  Figure  4.11,  with  a  central  chimney,  a 
kitchen  ell,  and  the  front  door  facing  east.  Abel  proposed 
that: 

Wall  F  probably  once  extended  from  walls  B  to  D,  and 
was  an  interior  partition  supporting  the  west  side 
of  the  main  frame  of  the  Fiske  house.  It  is 
parallel  to  the  front  wall  of  the  house,  18  feet 
from   it,   and   10   feet   from  wall  A,  suggesting  that 
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the  main  portion  of  the  building  was  the  typical  18 
by  36  foot  house,  with  the  also  typical  10-foot-wide 
lean-to  addition  across  the  rear  (1966:19). 

Abel  based  his  interpretation  of  wall  F  on  a  figure  and 
photographs  in  Foley's  report,  although  Foley  did  not  discuss 
this  wall  in  his  report.  Abel  did  not  examine  this  wall  since 
the  cellar  had  been  backfilled  with  sand  by  the  time  of  his 
excavation  (Abel  1966:16). 

Abel  hypothesized  that: 

If  the  house  were  a  saltbox  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  it  would  have  had  a  large,  centrally-located 
chimney  which  rested  upon  a  loosely-piled  foundation 
of  granite  slabs  and  boulders  in  the  cellar.  This 
foundation  would  have  been  midway  between  walls  B 
and  D  and  against  the  east  face  of  wall  [F] .  If  it 
conformed  to  the  usual  size  standards  it  would  have 
measured  about  8  feet  from  north  to  south  and  11 
feet  from  east  to  west.  The  stairs  to  the  cellar 
and  to  the  second  floor  and  attic  would  have  been 
boxed  in  against  the  east  face  of  the  chimney,  the 
cellar  stairs  reached  from  a  door  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  second  floor  reached  from  a  door  in  the  parlor 
(1966:20) . 

However,  no  evidence  of  a  central  chimney  was  found  by 
Foley  during  his  excavation.   Abel  observed  that: 

Instead  there  were  footings  for  two  small  brick 
chimneys  each  measuring  2  by  2  f eet. .. .These 
chimneys  obviously  date  from  the  time  of 
construction  of  the  1852  house  for  they  are  typical 
of  the  era  when  large  fireplaces  for  cooking  and 
heating  had  been  abandoned  and  were  being  replaced 
by  cast  iron  ranges  for  cooking  and  cast  iron  stoves 
for  heating  —  stoves  which  could  be  vented  to  small 
brick  chimneys  by  tin  or  thin-rolled  iron 
stovepipes. .. .When  the  1852  house  was  erected  the 
space-consuming  and  now  useless  central  chimney 
footing  would  have  been  removed...,  and  with  the 
removal  the  chimney  stairs  would  also  have 
disappeared,  necessitating  construction  of  a  new 
cellar  entrance,  the  stair  which  is  located  in  wall 
E  (1966:21) . 

If  Abel's  reconstruction  of  the  Fiske  house  with  the 
front  door  facing  east  is  correct,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  inventories  and  subsequent  deeds  which  divided 
the  house  into  east  and  west  halves.  The  logical  division  of 
a  central  chimney  house  was  down  the  center  of  the  house  so 
that  all  the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  chimney   belonged   to   one 
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share,  and  the  ones  on  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  other 
share.  Therefore,  a  reexamination  of  the  architectural 
elements  of  the  Fiske  house  seemed  necessary. 

The  ACMP  discussed  Abel's  reconstruction  of  the  Fiske 
house  (Figure  4.11)  with  Orville  Carroll,  Historical  Architect 
at  the  North  Atlantic  Historic  Preservation  Center  of  NPS. 
Carroll  felt  that  Abel's  reconstruction  conformed  to  17th  and 
18th  century  houses  at  MIMA  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  main 
part  of  the  house  would  have  been  36  feet  long  by  18  feet 
deep,  with  a  10  foot  deep  lean-to  running  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  Based  on  Abel's  observation  that  the 
walls  were  continuously  bonded,  it  would  appear  that  this 
lean-to  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  part  of 
the  house,  not  added  on  later.  Although  the  foundation  was  a 
single  unit,  the  superstructure  of  the  lean-to  was  apparently 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  main  house,  since  it  was  later 
removed.  With  this  configuration,  the  front  door  would  be 
located  in  the  center  of  the  east  wall  of  the  house  (Orville 
Carroll,  personal  communication  1985) . 

Documentation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  17th  century 
central  chimney  plan  houses  can  be  found  in  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings'  The  Framed  Houses  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1625-1725. 
He  cited: 

New  England's  earliest  surviving  frame  dwelling,  the 
Fairbanks  house  in  Dedham,  ca.  1637.... Its  outer 
measurements  are  thirty-four  feet  nine  inches  by 
sixteen  feet  six  inches,  similar  to  the  seventy 
houses  at  Massachusetts  Bay  for  which  relatively 
uniform  dimensions  are  recorded  between  1637  and 
1706  (1979:24). 

His  sample  included  20  houses  where  the  "width  is 
consistently  sixteen  to  twenty  feet."  The  length  in  10  houses 
was  30-35  feet,  while  15  houses  measured  between  36  and  50 
feet  long  (1979:24).  The  main  part  of  the  Fiske  house, 
measuring  18  feet  wide  by  36  feet  long,  falls  comfortably 
within  these  ranges.  Cummings'  sample  included  16  houses 
built  between  1674  and  1694,  the  probable  period  within  which 
the  Fiske  house  was  built.  Of  these  only  four  were  longer 
than  30  feet,  and  only  one  was  more  than  36  feet  in  length 
(1979:212-215).  This  suggests  that  the  Fiske  house  was  large 
by  contemporary  standards.  Although  Cummings  did  not  discuss 
the  location  of  the  front  door,  in  all  of  his  floor  plans  it 
was  located  on  one  of  the  longer  walls. 

When  Abel  was  analyzing  the  Fiske  foundation,  he  compiled 
the  dimensions  of  several  17th  and  18th  century  houses  within 
MIMA,  which  further  documented  the  local  Concord/Lincoln/ 
Lexington  construction  practices  of  this  period.  With  the 
exception  of   the   Josiah  Nelson   house,   Abel   obtained   the 
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Table  4.11 

MIMA  House  Dimensions 
(from  Abel  1966:6-7) 


House 
Jacob  Whitemore 
Josiah  Nelson 

Hancock -Clarke 
The  Wayside 
Daniel  Brooks 
Joshua  Brooks  Ji 
Nathan  Brown 
Hartwell  Tavern 


*  original  half-house 
**  completed  house 
***  original  portion 


Town 

Length 

Width 

Lexington 

37' 

18' 

Lincoln 

28'* 

18'* 

36'** 

18'* 

Lexington 

38'4"*** 

18' 4" 

Concord 

36i8"*** 

20' 

Lincoln 

42'9" 

19' 8" 

Lincoln 

36' 6" 

28' 

Lincoln 

38'7" 

19' 5" 

Lincoln 

3513"*** 

18' 6" 

28 


dimensions   from  HABS   drawings   at  MIMA.    The  results  of  his 
analysis  are  presented  in  Table  4.11.   Abel  concluded  that: 

This  approximately  18  by  36  foot,  two  and  one-half 
story  frame  structure  with  central  brick  chimney  was 
almost  universal  in  this  neighborhood  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  the  ten-foot-wide  kitchen 
with  lean-to  roof  which  was  sometimes  added  to  the 
rear  of  this  basic  structure. .. increased  the 
dimensions  to  approximately  28  by  36  feet  (1966:7). 

Although  36  feet  was  a  large  house  in  Cummings*  sample, 
Abel's  data  showed  that  it  was  the  norm  in  the  Lincoln  area. 

This  discussion  of  the  dimensions  of  17th  and  18th 
century  houses  has  provided  good  evidence  to  support  Abel's 
analysis  of  the  original  configuration  of  the  Fiske  house. 
This  means  that  the  original  house  was  built  on  a  north-south 
axis,  not  an  east-west  axis  as  the  inventories  after  1786 
suggested. 

The  architectural  analysis  also  indicated  that  the  front 
door  would  have  been  located   in   a   long   wall,   so   the  Fiske 
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house   would   have   faced   either   west   or  east.   Abel  proposed 
that  it  faced  east. 

In  regard  to  the  orientation  of  colonial  houses,  Cummings 
observed  that: 

There  are. . .distinctive  differences  between  the 
siting  of  houses  in  town  and  in  the  country.  Where 
open  space  permitted,  the  builder  and  client 
preferred  a  sunny,  southern  exposure.  Among  a  total 
of  125  houses  where  the  original  orientation  has 
been  noted,  ninety-eight  face  more  or  less  due 
south.  Of  the  remainder,  all  but  two  or  three  are 
located  in  compact  towns  or  in  urban  situations, 
though  even  here,  the  house  was  often  sited  on  its 
lot  to  face  south  with  the  gable  end  turned  to  the 
street. .. .The  plan  in  all  important  respects  remains 
unchanged  when  thus  turned  at  right  angles 
(1979:38-39)  . 

The  Fiske  house  apparently  did  not  face  south,  the 
preferred  orientation  for  sunlight,  or  north  onto  the  County 
Road,  another  common  pattern  in  rural  New  England.  Other 
orientations  were  used  as  Abel  demonstrated  in  his  list  of  six 
18th  century  houses  from  Concord  and  Lincoln  which  faced  east, 
north  and  northeast  (1966:11). 

Further  support  for  the  east  orientation  of  the  Fiske 
house  comes  from  19th  and  20th  century  photographs  of  the 
"later"  house.  According  to  the  Lexington  tax  records,  in 
1852  Chamberlain  received  a  "Deduct [ion]  for  old  house  and  out 
building"  and  an  "Add[ition]  for  new  house"  (Snow  1968a:17). 
Previous  researchers  have  not  agreed  whether  this  represented 
the  demolition  of  the  18th  century  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  or  a 
significant  remodeling  which  included  an  addition  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house  (Figure  4.9).  Upon  viewing  the  19th  and 
20th  century  photographs  (Figure  4.8  and  4.17),  Architect 
Carroll  felt  that  the  front  (eastern)  portion  of  the  house 
could  have  dated  to  the  colonial  period,  and  might  have  been 
the  original  17th  century  Fiske  house.  The  width  of  this 
section  was  probably  close  to  the  18-foot  width  of  the  main 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  window  arrangement  in  the  side 
walls  suggested  that  there  was  a  single  room  on  each  side  of 
the  central  entryway.  Although  the  central  chimney  had  been 
removed  by  the  time  of  the  earlier  picture  (ca.  1890) ,  the 
configuration  suggested  that  there  had  been  one  originally 
(Orville  Carroll,  personal  communication  1985) . 

Carroll  suggested  that  the  major  known  changes  that 
occurred  to  the  house  in  1852  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  demolishing  the  existing  structure.  These  changes 
included  the  placement  of  the  newer  capstones  on  the 
foundation  which  could  have  been  accomplished   by   removing   the 
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Figure  4.17.   Photograph   of   south   side   of   Bashian   (Fiske) 
house  taken  ca.  1947.   This  house   was   torn  down 
ca.  1955  (Foley  1964:Plate  XV). 

top  two  or  three  courses  of  field  stone  and  replacing  them 
with  the  pegmatite  blocks.  After  the  central  chimney  was 
dismantled,  the  smaller  stovepipe  supports  could  have  been 
built  within  the  existing  chimney  area,  so  that  the  two  new 
chimneys  could  have  been  built  with  only  minor  structural 
changes  to  the  existing  building.  In  fact,  the  location  of 
the  stovepipes  in  Foley's  diagram  (Figure  4.6)  falls  within 
Abel's  proposed  site  for  the  central  chimney.  The  original 
10-foot  deep  lean-to  must  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  addition  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  At  this  time,  the 
northern  corner  of  the  old  foundation  was  filled  in,  and  the 
southern  corner  was  dismantled  to  allow  the  construction  of 
the  new  bulkhead  entrance  to  the  cellar.  Such  changes  were 
quite  common  around  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  (Orville 
Carroll,  personal  communication  1985) . 


If   in   fact  the  original 
remodeled,   not  demolished, 
Bashian  tore  down  in  1955  was 
1963,   Keune   inspected   some 
from  the  demolition  of  the  hou 
in   a   new  house.   Two  types  o 
type  is  that  commonly  found  in 
the   other   of   a   type   used 
houses"  (1963:6).   He  also  not 


17th  century  Fiske  house  was  only 
in   1852,   then   the   house   which 

the   Ebenezer   Fiske   house.    In 

materials  that  Bashian  had  saved 
se,  which  Bashian  planned  to  use 
f  brick  were  noted  by  Keune:   "One 

local  chimney  construction,  and 
in  nogging  exterior  walls  of  early 
ed: 
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an  assorted  quantity  of  wood  mortise  and  tenon 
framing  members. .. .Outside  of  a  few  relatively  wide 
boards,  the  remainder  of  the  material  appears  to 
date  from  later  remodelings  or  additions  to  the 
house. .. .Bashian. .. also  made  sketches  of  certain 
details  of  the  front  portion  of  the  house  which  he 
wished  to  incorporate  in  his  new  home  (Keune  1963:6). 

Unfortunately,  neither  these  materials  nor  the  sketches 
can  be  found  today. 

It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  original  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  was  remodeled  in  1852  and  stood  on  this  cellarhole 
until  it  was  torn  down  by  Bashian  in  1955.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  original  house  did  face  east.  Even  if  a  new  house 
had  been  built  in  1852,  it  seems  likely,  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  cellarhole,  that  the  original  17th  century  house  would 
also  have  faced  east. 

Returning  to  the  1786  inventory,  it  is  difficult  to 
divide  an  east-facing  house  built  on  a  north-south  axis  into 
logical,  useable  east  and  west  portions.  It  is  a  more 
sensible  division  if  the  western  addition,  which  Abel  believed 
had  been  added  in  1852,  had  actually  been  constructed  prior  to 
Benjamin  I's  death  in  1785. 

In  1772,  Ebenezer  Fiske  had  been  licensed  as  an  innkeeper 
(Malcolm  1985:5),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  enlarged  his 
original  house  for  use  as  an  inn.  When  Ebenezer  died  in  1775, 
"he  owned  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  farms  in 
Lexington.  [He]  was  styled  'gentleman'  and  his  house  labelled 
a  'mansion  house'"  (Malcolm  1985:5).  We  know  that  the 
original  36-foot  by  18-foot  building  with  a  10-foot  lean-to 
was  not  a  large  house  by  Lincoln  or  Lexington  standards. 
However,  if  Ebenezer  had  removed  the  original  lean-to  and 
replaced  it  with  an  18  by  18  foot  addition  with  a  full  cellar, 
his  house  would  have  been  larger  and  newer  than  his 
neighbors,  perhaps  earning  the  title  of  "mansion  house." 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  18  by  18  foot  addition 
was  added  by  Benjamin  I's  widow,  Rebecca.  Rebecca  was  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  until  Benjamin  II  became  21  in 
1799.  Between  1786  and  1794,  she  kept  an  account  of  her 
expenses  for  the  estate.  One  item  included  "John  Pages, 
receipt  for  building  the  kitchen. .. 4. 16. 9"  (Book  80:7  in  Snow 
1968a: 31).  We  know  from  the  1786  inventory  that  the  estate 
included  "the  shed. . . builded  by  the  adminstrotix  at  her  own 
expence"  (Middlesex  County  Probate  Records  69:52),  so  Rebecca 
was  apparently  making  improvements  to  the  property.  If  the  18 
by  18  foot  addition  was  the  kitchen,  and  if  it  had  been  built 
soon  after  Benjamin  I's  death  in  1785,  it  could  have  been 
included  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  which  occurred  in 
March  1786. 
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This  would  clarify  the  description  of  the  division  of  the 
cellar  in  the  inventory.  Rebecca  received  "half  of  the  cellar 
at  the  southerly  corner,"  which  would  have  been  the  southerly 
half  of  the  original  18  by  36  ft.  main  cellar.  She  also 
received  "the  easterly  division  of  the  cellar  adjoining  to 
it."  "It"  is  the  first  part  of  the  cellar.  This  second 
phrase  could  refer  to  the  easterly  half  of  the  new  cellar 
under  the  18  by  18  foot  addition. 

If  the  original  10-foot  wide  lean-to  had  been  replaced  by 
the  18  by  18  foot  addition  prior  to  1786,  how  do  we  explain 
the  tax  assessment  changes  received  by  Chamberlain  in  1852? 
Abel  had  proposed  that  this  addition  was  added  at  that  time 
(1966:3).  There  are  two  possible  explanations.  Chamberlain 
may  have  torn  down  the  entire  Fiske  house,  including  the 
addition  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  replaced  it  with  a 
new  house  using  the  original  foundations. 

Another  possibility  is  that  Chamberlain  retained  the 
original  Fiske  house  with  the  18th  century  addition,  removed 
the  central  chimney  and  added  the  smaller  stovepipes,  replaced 
the  top  courses  of  foundation  stones  with  the  pegmatite 
blocks,  added  the  bulkhead  entrance  at  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  original  house,  and  added  another  addition  to  the  west 
end  of  the  existing  structure.  We  know  that  a  second  addition 
with  a  full  cellar  was  made  to  the  house.  This  was  excavated 
by  Foley  (Figure  4.6),  and  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
newest  part  of  the  house.  Previous  researchers  have  proposed 
a  post-1852  date  of  construction  for  this  addition,  although 
there  is  no  documentation  for  this.  We  know  that  this  third 
section  was  standing  by  the  late  1800s  when  the  early 
photographs  of  the  house  were  taken  (Figure  4.8). 

It  is  easier  to  reconcile  the  configuration  of  the  Fiske 
cellarhole  with  the  descriptions  of  the  house  in  the 
inventories  and  deeds  if  the  original  lean-to  was  replaced 
with  the  18  by  18  foot  addition  before  1786.  This  hypothesis 
is  presented  here  as  one  possible  explanation  for  the 
delineation  of  the  widow's  1/3  at  the  Fiske  house.  Unless 
further  documentary  sources  are  found  to  clarify  the  layout 
and  dates  of  construction  for  the  portions  of  the  house,  this 
hypothesis  cannot  be  verified. 

The  Ebenezer  Fiske  Barn:  The  1786  inventory  of  Benjamin 
I's  estate  described  the  widow's  1/3  as: 

the  westerly  of  the  barn  to  the  middle  of  the  barn 
floor  and  the  cow  yard  from  the  middle  of  the  barn 
floor  to  the  post  the  westerly  side  of  the  barn 
leading  into  the  stock  yard  and  so  upon  stock  yard 
fence  and  round  to  southerly  corner  of  the  barn 
including  the  ground  the  shed  stand   upon   builded   by 
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the  administrotix  at  her  own  expense  also  with  half 
of  the  hoge  house. .. .Reserving  to  the  third  and  two 
third  the  priviledge  of  using  the  Barn  floor  as 
occasion  may  require  and  of  passing  through  the  cow 
yard  and  round  the  barn  for  carting  of  hay  and 
laying  of  dung  (Middlesex  County  Probate  Records 
69:52) . 

This  suggests  that  the  barn  was  oriented  on  an  east-west 
axis,  although  we  believe  that  the  house  was  not. 

The  location  of  the  barn  was  not  described  in  the 
inventory.  By  process  of  elimination,  Malcolm  concluded  that 
the  barn  was  located  west  of  the  Fiske  house.  The  inventory 
described  "an  enclosed  garden  north  of  the  barn,... a  stock 
yard... west  of  the  barn... a  cow  yard  south  of  the  barn" 
(1985:8).  This  leaves  only  the  east  side  of  the  barn  for  the 
house.  The  house  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  County  Road, 
on  the  east  by  "a  parcel  of  128  rods,  merely  described  as  "a 
piece',"  and  on  the  south  by  a  pasture  (Malcolm  1985:8).  It 
therefore  seems  that  the  barn  could  only  have  been  located 
west  of  the  house  since  the  other  three  directions  have  been 
accounted  for  (Figure  4.16).  A  small  garden  was  located 
between  the  house  and  barn  (Malcolm  1985:8). 

If  the  barn  was  located  west  of  the  house,  why  has  it  not 
been  found  by  the  previous  archeologists?  If  any  part  of  the 
barn  had  been  within  33  feet  of  the  house,  evidence  of  it 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  two  additions  added  to  the 
west  side  of  the  original  house.  Foley  and  Snow  both 
excavated  immediately  west  of  the  west  end  of  the  house 
foundations  (Figure  4. IB  and  D) ,  and  Foley's  Feature  2  may 
have  contained  remains  of  a  surface  structure. 

Unfortunately,  Foley's  description  of  the  remains  are 
difficult  to  interpret.  This  feature  consisted  of  "two 
roughly  parallel  lines  of  cobble  6.5'  west  of  the  west  wall  of 
Feature  I"  (1964:18).  They  extended  north  from  the  bulkhead 
entrance  (Figure  4. IB)  for  12  feet.  "Between  these  two  rows 
was  a  concentration  of  clay  and  sandy  soil  mixed  with  small 
metamorphic  rock  and  crushed  brick  f ragments. ... [These  bricks] 
were  of  a  hand-made  variety  typical  of  the  18th  century" 
(1964:18-19).  "The  south  end  of  this  wall  formed  an  erratic 
90°  turn  which  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  maximum 
distance  of  six  feet"  (1964:19).   Foley  concluded  that  since 

no  other  remains  were  found  to  establish  an  enclosed 
rectangle  of  these  "L"  shaped  "walls" ...  they  could 
have  served  to  support  wooden  fencing  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  a  building,  though  no  post  holes  were 
in  evidence  (1964:19). 

Foley  dated  all  the  "overburden"  artifacts  to  post-1850. 
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No  other  absolutely  datable  artifacts  were  found  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  individual  parts  of  the 
Feature,  with  the  exception  of  a  well-worn  1819  U. 
S.  one  cent  piece.... The  coin  must  have  been 
deposited  at  the  time  of  construction,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  fence,  reconstruction  (1964:19). 

The  ACMP  inventory  of  this  provenience  included  only 
three  artifacts:  a  hand  wrought  nail,  a  piece  of  a  porcelain 
toy,  and  a  badly  deteriorated  coin  which  had  been  made  into  a 
button.  Foley  identified  this  as  an  1857  nickel-plated  U.  S. 
penny.  It  was  found  under  a  stone  at  the  entrance  to  the 
western  bulkhead  of  the  Fiske  house  (1964:20).  The  1819  one 
cent  piece  was  missing  from  the  Foley  Collection. 

It  is  possible  that  these  remains  were  those  of  an  18th 
century  barn,  but  such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  without 
further  information. 

Snow's  Trench  VII  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
newer  wing  of  the  Fiske  house  (Figure  4. ID),  but  this  trench 
was  not  discussed  in  his  report.  The  ACMP  inventoried  25 
artifacts  from  this  trench,  the  earliest  of  which  was  one 
pearlware  sherd.  Since  Snow  described  most  of  his  excavation 
units,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  encounter  any  features 
in  this  unit,  and  so  did  not  feel  it  warranted  discussion. 

Approximately  200  feet  northwest  of  the  original  house 
foundation  (#7  on  Figure  4. IB),  Foley  uncovered: 

a  walkway  of  small  pebbles  approaching  a  series  of 
eight  large  rectangular  stones  in  a  line  12.5' 
long.  There  are  no  continuations  or  angles  at 
either  end  of  this  line,  but  the  elements  are  large 
and  well-placed  as  though  intended  for  some 
foundation  support. .. .The  majority  of  the  artifact 
inventory  from  this  Feature  falls  in  the  metallic, 
barnyard  tool  variety.  A  few  butchered  animal 
bones,  some  earthenware  and  redware,  and  one  clay 
tobacco  pipe  fragment  were  recovered  (1964:24). 

From  Foley's  diagram  (Figure  4.18)  and  his  photograph 
(Figure  4.19),  it  appears  possible  that  these  stones  were 
originally  part  of  a  structure.  Our  inventory  of  the  Foley 
Collection  included  only  four  artifacts  (hand  wrought  nails) 
for  this  provenience  (Feature  7,  Trench  16).  Perhaps  the 
other  artifacts  from  this  feature  were  among  the  1,900 
unprovenienced  artifacts  in  this  collection,  although  there 
was  no  bone  in  this  collection,  and  only  one  piece  of 
unprovenienced  metal.  It  therefore  seemed  likely  that  Foley 
discarded  this  material  because  he  did  not  think  it  was 
significant. 
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Figure  4.18.   Foley's  sketch  of  Feature  7  (1964:Figure  4). 
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Figure  4.19.   Photograph   of   Foley's  Feature 
(1964:Plate  XI,  B) . 


7,  from  the  west 


During  the  colonial  period,  most  barns  were  located 
either  across  the  road  from  the  house  or  behind  it  (Malcolm 
1985:8).  They  were  usually  within  100  feet  of  the  house,  but 
the  barn  at  the  William  Smith  house  at  MIMA  was  reportedly  150 
feet  east  of  the  house  (Orville  Carroll,  personal 
communication  1985).  Although  Foley's  feature  was  nearly  200 
feet  from  the  original  Fiske  house,  it  might  have  been  the 
remains  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  barn.  The  19th  century 
barn  (#25  on  Figure  4. IB)  was  located  even  farther  from  the 
house,  which  was  more  common  by  that  time. 

The  only  other  architectural  feature  encountered  during 
the  archeological  work  at  the  Fiske  site  was  Foley's  Feature 
VIII.  Foley  was  able  to  identify  this  as  the  small  structure 
in  front  of  the  1872  barn  (Figure  4.8)  (1964:24). 

We  have  concluded  that  the  location  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s 
barn  cannot  be  identified  from  the  results  of  the  previous 
archeological  excavations.  Two  features  uncovered  by  Foley 
might  be  the  remains  of  surface  structures,  but  we  did  not 
have  enough  descriptive  or  artifactual  evidence  to  determine 
the  function  or  date  of  these  structures. 
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The  Hayward  Well;  On  the  afternoon  of  April  19,  1775,  as 
the  British  troops  were  being  driven  back  toward  Boston,  they 
passed  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house.  Local  tradition  reports  that 
British  soldiers  began  looting  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  came  from  the  house  to  have  a  drink  at  the  well. 
James  Hayward,  from  Acton,  appeared  at  the  well  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  two  men  recognized  each  other,  both  fired,  and 
both  were  killed  (BNHSC  1958:77).  Although  a  stone  tablet  was 
erected  by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society  in  1885  to  mark 
the  location  of  this  incident  (Figure  4.5),  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  is  the  correct  well.  This  incident  was  first 
recorded  nearly  50  years  later  in  an  anonymous  letter  in  a 
Concord  newspaper.  Although  the  incident  was  known  to  have 
occurred  on  Fiske  Hill,  it  was  not  associated  with  Ebenezer 's 
house  until  an  account  published  in  1868  (Snow  1969a:13) . 

These  accounts  vary  in  locating  the  well  in  relation  to 
the  house.  According  to  Josiah  Adams'  account  in  1835,  the 
well  was  "in  front  of  the  house"  and  the  British  soldier 
"hastily  stepped  to  the  front  door,  and  leveled  his  piece" 
(Snow  1969a:12) .  In  an  undated  letter  in  the  Lexington 
Historical  Society: 

A.  R.  Whitney,  a  great  grandson  of  Benjamin  Fiske 
[I],  wrote  that  his  father  told  him  "fifty  years 
ago"  that  when  the  British  soldier  came  "out  of  the 
Kitchen  door,  near  which  was  the  hog  pen,  he  saw  an 
American  drinking  at  the  well"  (Ronsheim  1968:3). 

Snow   estimated   that   this   letter   was  written  after   1860 
(1969a:15) . 

In  the  late  1890s,  H.  M.  Houghton  wrote  a  letter 
concerning  the  incident  and  drew  a  map  indicating  the  location 
of  the  well  (Snow  1969a:15).  He  placed  the  "Heywood"  well 
west  and  slightly  south  of  the  house,  "and  said  that  it  was 
filled  and  covered  some  years  before  he  wrote"  (Ronsheim 
1968:3).  Houghton's  sketch  also  showed  another  well  north  of 
the  house,  between  the  house  and  the  road  (Snow  1969a :Figure 
3)  .  This  is  the  extent  of  the  documentation  concerning  the 
location  of  the  Hayward  Well. 

There  are  five  wells  presently  identified  around  the 
Fiske  cellarhole,  two  of  which  match  the  locations  shown  on 
Houghton's  map.  One  of  these  wells  was  excavated  by  Foley. 
Well  4  (Figure  4. IB)  was  found  in  the  approximate  location  of 
the  "Heywood"  well  shown  on  Houghton's  map,  and  was  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  13.2  ft.  with  the  aid  of  heavy  equipment. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Feature  was  filled  with 
great  boulders,  55-gallon  drums  and  lengths  of 
granitic  cap  stones. .. .This  fill,  unmovable  by  hand, 
and  mixed  with  dirt  and  modern   artifacts  comprised 
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the  upper  6.5'  to  7.5'  of  material  removed.  Between 
7.5'  and  13.2'  only  artifacts  of  modern  vintage  were 
in  evidence.  Water  was  encountered  at  9.2'  and 
there  was  no  pump  available  that  could  keep  up  with 
the  flow  (Foley  1964:21). 

Foley  apparently  discarded  all  of  these  artifacts  since 
none  of  them  were  present  in  the  collection  when  it  was 
inventoried  by  the  ACMP. 

Five  years  later,  David  Snow  excavated  two  trenches 
adjacent  to  this  well  (Figure  4. ID).   He  concluded  that  since 

Trenches  IV  and  VI  are  both  within  6  feet  of  Well  B, 
and  neither  contained  eighteenth  century  artifacts 
(nor  did  Foley  find  any  in  the  well) ,.. .Well  B  is 
probably  nineteenth  century  (1969a:21). 

The  ACMP  analysis  of  the  399  artifacts  from  these  two 
trenches  identified  a  few  sherds  of  eighteenth  century  date, 
but  we  agreed  with  Snow's  conclusion  that  this  well  was 
probably  dug  in  the  nineteenth  century  (see  the  ACMP  Artifact 
Analysis  section  above  for  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
artifacts  from  these  trenches) . 

The  second  well  marked  on  Houghton's  map  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and  probably  referred  to  the  one  that  is 
presently  marked  as  the  Hayward  Well.  The  interior  of  this 
well  has  never  been  excavated,  but  Abel  and  Snow  both  dug 
around  its  exterior.  Most  of  Abel's  effort  was  expended 
trying  to  locate  the  well,  which  was  not  under  the  rock  cairn 
where  it  was  presumed  to  be.  Upon  locating  the  well,  Abel 
observed  that  it  "now  leaves  historians  with  the  problem  of 
deciding  which  is  the  well  near  which  Mr.  Hayward  was  killed" 
(1966:23-24).  The  ACMP  analysis  of  Abel's  artifacts  from 
these  trenches  included  very  few  18th  century  materials  (see 
the  ACMP  Artifact  Analysis  section  above) . 

Snow's  excavations,  four  years  later,  provided  good 
stratigraphic  information,  and  he  concluded  that  this  well  had 
been  dug  through  levels  containing  19th  century  artifacts. 
Therefore,  this  well  could  not  date  to  the  18th  century 
(1969a:19-22)  .  The  ACMP  analysis  of  Snow's  collection 
supported  his  conclusion  (see  the  ACMP  Artifact  Analysis 
section  above) . 

The  archeological  evidence  therefore  indicated  that 
neither  well,  including  the  one  presently  marked,  was  used  in 
the  18th  century,  and  so  neither  could  be  the  well  at  which 
the  Hayward  incident  occurred.  Both  of  these  wells  are  also 
quite  far  from  the  original  house.  The  well  presently  marked 
as  the  Hayward  Well  is  about  50  feet  northwest  of  the  house, 
and   the   other   well  is  75  feet  southwest.   Colonial  wells  were 
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commonly  located  within  10  feet  of  the  house,  usually  in  the 
front  yard  or  near  the  side  or  back  door  from  the  lean-to 
(Orville  Carroll,  personal  communication  1985) .  This  suggests 
that  the  18th  century  well  was  located  closer  to  the  original 
house,  perhaps  in  the  front  yard  (east  of  the  house) . 

The  three  other  wells  which  have  been  identified  around 
the  Fiske  house  lot  have  not  been  investigated 
archeologically.  Two  of  these  were  first  discussed  by  Foley. 
His  feature  3  (Figure  4. IB)  turned  out  to  be  a  cesspool  for 
the  indoor  toilet  which  the  Bashians  had  added  to  the  house 
(Abel  1966:9).  The  other  well,  #24  on  Figure  4. IB,  was 
hypothesized  to  have  been  a  "cattle  watering  place"  (Foley 
1964:27).  Its  location,  more  than  300  feet  from  the  original 
house,  makes  it  an  unlikely  candidate  for  the  "Hayward"  well. 
Its  location  near  the  1872  barn  does  suggest  a  function 
relating  to  that  structure. 

The  fifth  well,  discovered  by  Snow,  is  located  175  feet 
northwest  of  the  house  site  (well  C  on  Figure  4. ID).  This 
also  does  not  seem  to  match  the  location  of  the  Hayward  Well, 
as  it  would  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  County  Road  if 
it  existed  in  1775.  Snow  did  not  discuss  his  trench  IX,  and 
there  were  no  artifacts  from  this  provenience  in  his 
collection.  Snow  also  discovered  a  cistern  (between  trenches 
VIII  and  XII  on  Figure  4. ID),  which  contained  "ironstone  and 
modern  glass"  (1969a:6). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  four  wells  around 
the  Fiske  house  site  was  the  one  at  which  James  Hayward  was 
killed.  The  archeological  evidence  indicates  that  both  wells 
shown  on  Houghton's  map  were  constructed  after  1775.  The  few 
documents  cited  earlier  which  described  the  incident  included 
references  to  the  Reed  house,  which  was  later  purchased  by 
Houghton.   Snow  stated  that: 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  the  Reed  and 
Fiske  houses  lodged  wounded  British  soldiers  that 
day;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Hayward  met  his 
death  in  Thaddeus  Reed's  yard,  and  not  in  Ebenezer 
Fiske's  (1969a:16) . 

Josiah  Adams'  account  of  the  Hayward  incident  stated  that 
it  occurred  "at  the  eastern  foot  of  Fiske's  hill,  in 
Lexington,  at  the  house,  which  now  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road"  (Snow  1969a:12) .  The  Reed/Houghton  house  was 
located  approximately  600  feet  east  of  the  Bashian  house  (Snow 
1969a:14),  which  would  have  placed  it  beyond  the  gulley  at  the 
eastern  base  of  Fiske  Hill.  The  Reed/Houghton  house  burned 
down  in  1905  (Snow  1969a:14) ,  and  the  site  was  destroyed  by 
the  construction  of  Route  128.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible 
to  investigate  the  Reed  house  site.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Hayward  incident  did  occur  at  the  well  at  Reed's  house, 
and  not  at  Ebenezer  Fiske's. 
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Layout  of  the  House  Lot:  The  ACMP  reconstruction  of  the 
house  lot  presented  in  Figure  4.16  was  based  on  the 
descriptions  in  the  various  Fiske  deeds  and  inventories.  The 
size  of  the  lots  and  the  relationships  between  the  lots  and 
buildings  were  derived  primarily  from  the  1786  inventory  of 
Benjamin  Fiske  I's  estate,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Ebenezer  in  1775.  The  size  of  the  house  was  shown  as  36  by  28 
feet,  although  the  size  of  the  barn,  the  corn  shed,  the  cow 
yard,  and  the  hog  house  were  conjectural. 

As  discussed  above,  the  barn  was  apparently  located  west 
of  the  house.  Land  use  around  the  barn  was  quite  clearly 
described:  an  enclosed  garden  was  located  north  of  the  barn, 
a  1/4-acre  stock  yard  was  west  of  the  barn,  and  the  cow  yard 
was  on  the  south  (Malcolm  1985:8).  The  corn  shed,  which  had 
been  built  by  widow  Rebecca  Fiske,  was  apparently  located  to 
the  west  of  the  barn  and  south  of  the  stock  yard. 

The  area  surrounding  the  house  was  more  difficult  to 
reconstruct.  If  the  Fiske  family  tradition,  which  was 
recorded  by  Whitney,  was  accurate,  the  well  was  accessible 
from  the  kitchen  door  (Snow  1969a:15) .  If  the  kitchen  door 
had  been  in  the  back  (or  west)  wall  of  the  house,  the  well 
would  have  been  located  to  the  west  of  the  house,  presumably 
between  the  house  and  barn.  Three  wells  are  shown  on  Figure 
4.16,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  in  use  in 
1775.  The  westerly  one  was  probably  too  far  from  the  house, 
was  located  in  the  cow  yard  in  this  reconstruction,  and  dated 
to  the  19th  century  according  to  Foley's  and  Snow's 
excavations.  The  well  closer  to  the  house  was  in  the  more 
likely  location,  but  Bashian  claimed  that  this  was  the 
cesspool  for  the  house  (Abel  1966:9).  Foley  also  reported 
that  this  feature  rested  on  bedrock  at  a  maximum  depth  of  3.8 
feet  below  the  ground  surface  (1964:21).  If  the  kitchen  door 
had  been  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  lean-to,  it  is 
possible  that  the  presently  marked  Hayward  Well  is  correctly 
identified.  However,  Abel's  and  Snow's  excavations  suggested 
that  this  well  was  not  dug  until  the  19th  century.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  the  correct  location  of  the  well  has 
not  been  found. 

Whitney  also  located  the  hog  pen  near  the  well,  so  it  has 
been  tentatively  placed  west  of  the  house,  near  the  cow  yard. 
A  pasture  of  1  acre  32  rods  was  south  of  the  house,  and 
separated  it  from  the  "old  house  lot,"  the  site  of  Left. 
David  Fiske' s  house.  East  of  the  house  was  a  parcel  of  128 
rods  (Malcolm  1985:8) . 

Most  of  these  features  of  the  house  lot  would  not  be 
visible  in  the  archeological  record.  Besides  the  house  and 
barn  (which  were  discussed  above) ,  the  corn  shed  and  possibly 
some  of  the  walls  for  the  yards  and  garden  might  have  left 
some  structural  evidence.  Cordelia  Snow  reviewed  the  Federal 
Direct  Tax  lists  from  1798  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
18th  century  corn  houses.   She  found  that: 
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the  average  size  listed  was  10'  x  12 '... .Presumably 
then,  [Rebecca]  Fiske's  corn  house  was  between  81  x 
10'  and  14'  x  22'  in  size.  It  was  probably  built  of 
wood  and  rested  on  a  stone  or  brick  foundation  or 
corner  supports.  It  would  have  been  elevated  by  the 
foundation  or  corner  supports  at  least  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  surrounding  ground  level  in  order  to 
prevent  damage  by  rodents  (1968a: 33-34) . 

The  archeological  investigations  around  the  Fiske  house 
lot  have  not  uncovered  any  evidence  of  a  foundation  or  corner 
supports  in  the  vicinity  where  we  believe  the  corn  shed  was 
located.  It  is  possible  that  Foley's  Feature  VII  or  VIII 
might  have  been  the  remains  of  the  shed,  but  Feature  VII  was 
located  north  of  the  corn  shed's  location  in  the 
reconstruction,  and  the  location  of  Feature  VIII  agreed  well 
with  the  smaller  barn  attached  to  the  1872  barn.  It  was  also 
30  feet  long  and  therefore  too  large  for  a  typical  corn  shed. 
It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  either  feature  was  the  corn 
shed. 


The  Scarcity  of  17th  and  18th  Century  Artifacts 

The  house  in  which  Ebenezer  Fiske  was  living  on  April  19, 
1775,  had  been  built  during  the  17th  century,  probably  between 
1674  and  1694.  Although  the  house  may  have  been  rebuilt 
around  1850,  the  original  cellarhole  was  used.  Thus  the  site 
was  continuously  occupied  from  ca.  1674  to  1955,  for  nearly 
300  years.  Of  the  4,978  artifacts  which  the  ACMP  inventoried 
from  the  three  archeological  excavations  at  this  site,  only 
15.8%  were  diagnostic  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Why  do 
we  have  so  little  artifactual  evidence  for  the  first  century 
of  this  site's  use?  If  this  site  were  dated  only  by  its 
artifact  assemblage,  ca.  1800  would  be  indicated  as  the 
initial  occupation  date.  One  bias  in  the  data  is  that  this 
assemblage  does  not  represent  a  systematic,  quantifiable 
sample  from  this  site.  In  addition,  we  were  missing  an 
unknown  amount  of  the  material  which  had  been  excavated. 
These  biases  cannot  be  corrected  in  reanalyzing  collections 
from  previous  excavations. 

Several  reasons  were  presented  in  Chapter  1  of  this 
report  which  may  account  for  the  low  visibility  of  17th  and 
18th  century  occupation  at  sites  which  have  been  occupied  for 
several  centuries.  These  include  the  use  of  wooden  and  pewter 
rather  than  ceramic  vessels  in  the  17th  century,  our  inability 
to  identify  redwares  manufactured  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  and  the  amount  of  ground-disturbing  activity  at 
sites  occupied  continuously  for  more  than  250  years. 

All  of  these  factors  may  have  contributed  to  the  small 
percentage   of   early   artifacts  present   at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
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site,  although  we  do  not  believe  that  any  moving  of  the  house 
occurred  at  this  site.  It  would  seem  that  the  amount  of 
ground  disturbance  at  this  site,  including  the  remodeling  and 
additions  to  the  original  structure,  was  a  significant  factor 
in  disturbing  and  possibly  removing  portions  of  the 
archeological  record. 
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Management  Summary 

Ebenezer  Fiske's  house  was  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  County  Road  in  Lexington  (Figure  II. 1)  and  stood  witness 
to  the  retreat  of  the  British  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19, 
1775.  Tradition  holds  that  the  house  was  ransacked  by  the 
British,  and  that  a  colonial  soldier,  James  Hayward  of  Acton, 
was  killed  at  Ebenezer' s  well. 


Previous  Archeology 

Three  archeological  excavations  have  been  conducted  on 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  property.  The  first,  conducted  by  Vincent 
Foley  in  1963-64,  was  the  first  archeological  project 
undertaken  at  MIMA.  He  excavated  the  interior  of  the  house 
foundation,  and  dug  several  trenches  around  the  house  (Figure 
4. IB).  He  uncovered  three  wells,  a  possible  outbuilding,  a 
fence  line,  the  foundation  of  a  small  building  attached  to  the 
19th  century  barn  (Figure  4.8),  and  old  driveways  and  paths. 
He  concluded  that  the  western  part  of  the  cellarhole  was  the 
oldest  part  of  the  house  (Figure  4.6),  possibly  dating  to  the 
18th  century  (Foley  1964:14),  and  that  the  eastern  portions 
were  added  later  (1964:15).  Very  few  artifacts  dating  to  the 
18th  century  were  recovered  during  this  project,  raising 
questions  about  the  identification  of  this  site  as  that  of 
Ebenezer  Fiske's  house  (Cotter  1965). 

Since  Foley's  dating  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
cellarhole  contradicted  the  architectural  and  historical 
research  previously  conducted  by  the  Park,  a  second  excavation 
was  undertaken  by  Leland  Abel  in  1965.  He  excavated  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cellarhole  (Figure  4.1C)  and  located 
additional  portions  of  the  foundation  (Figure  4.9).  He 
believed  that  these  were  the  original  walls  of  the  Fiske  house 
and  proposed  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cellar 
represented  a  ca.  1729  house.  This  house  would  have  measured 
28  by  36  ft.  and  contained  a  living  area,  a  kitchen  ell  and  a 
central  chimney  (Figure  4.11).  Abel  proposed  that  this 
original  house  was  either  remodeled  or  replaced  ca.  1852,  at 
which  time  the  kitchen  ell  was  removed,  an  18  by  18  ft. 
addition  was  built  on  the  western  side,  the  central  chimney 
was  replaced  with  two  small  brick  chimneys  to  vent  cast  iron 
stoves,  and  a  bulkhead  entrance  into  the  cellar  was  built  in 
the  southern  corner  of  the  western  wall  (Figure  4.9).  The 
westernmost  addition  (Figure  4.6)  was  added  at  a  later  date. 

Abel  also  excavated  around  the  well  which  had  been  marked 
by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society  as  the  Hayward  Well 
(Figure  4.5),  where  Hayward  and  the  British  soldier  had  been 
killed.  The  well  was  supposed  to  lie  beneath  a  rock  cairn 
near  the  marker,  but  when  Abel  removed  the  cairn,  there  was  no 
well.    Subsequent   trenching   located   a  well   about   12   feet 
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southeast  of  the  cairn.  Abel  excavated  only  on  the  exterior 
of  this  well,  which  measured  two  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve 
feet  deep  (Abel  1966:23).  During  his  trenching  to  find  the 
well,  he  encountered  a  stone  wall  which  he  believed  had 
bordered  the  original  route  of  the  Battle  Road  (1966:25). 

In  1968,  a  third  archeologist  evaluated  Foley's  and 
Abel's  excavations.  Cordelia  Snow  conducted  an  artifact 
analysis  and  researched  the  Fiske  property  deeds.  She 
concluded  that  the  cellarhole  which  had  been  excavated  was 
that  of  the  ca.  1852  house,  but  that  the  original  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  had  not  been  located  on  that  foundation.  She 
proposed  that  the  correct  location  of  Ebenezer' s  house  had  not 
been  discovered  (Snow  1968a:40). 

Her  conclusion  led  to  a  third  archeological  excavation  at 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  conducted  by  David  Snow.  He  surveyed 
the  land  owned  by  the  Fiske  family  in  the  18th  century  and 
located  a  second  cellarhole  which  he  identified  as  that  of 
David  Fiske  II,  Ebenezer 's  grandfather.  Using  the  known 
location  of  this  foundation  and  various  Fiske  property  deeds, 
Snow  plotted  the  location  of  Ebenezer 's  house,  and  concluded 
that  it  had  been  located  farther  east  than  the  previously 
identified  cellarhole.  He  believed  that  it  had  been  located 
under  modern  Wood  Street  (Figure  4.1A),  and  had  probably  been 
destroyed  by  its  construction  in  the  1960s  (Snow  1969a:3) . 

Snow  also  excavated  on  the  exterior  of  two  of  the 
previously  discovered  wells  (Figure  4. ID).  His  trench  around 
the  "Hayward  Well"  indicated  that  the  well  had  been  dug 
through  a  level  with  19th  century  artifacts,  and  therefore  the 
well  postdated  the  18th  century.  The  other  well,  located  west 
of  the  cellarhole  (Well  B  on  Figure  4. ID),  was  also  dated  by 
Snow  as  "probably  nineteenth  century"  (1969a:21). 

ACMP  Interpretation 

The  ACMP  felt  that  David  Snow's  approach,  using  known 
site  locations  and  descriptions  of  property  boundaries  in 
deeds  and  probate  inventories,  was  a  useful  way  of  verifying 
questionable  site  locations.  Therefore,  we  visited  the  David 
Fiske  site  where  we  located  Snow's  backdirt  piles  adjacent  to 
the  excavated  cellarhole.  Stone  walls  were  also  visible 
during  the  winter  and  seemed  to  encompass  lots  comparable  to 
those  described  in  the  deeds.  We  surveyed  the  cellarhole  and 
stone  walls,  and  constructed  a  map  showing  the  known  points. 
When  the  lot  sizes  were  plotted  on  this  map  (Figure  4.16) ,  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  lot  matched  the  location  of  the 
cellarhole  which  Foley  and  Abel  had  excavated.  Therefore,  we 
concluded  that  this  cellarhole  was  that  of  the  original 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house,  built  ca.  1674-94. 
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Photographs  of  the  house  which  stood  on  this  cellar  until 
1955  (Figures  4.8,  4.17)  suggested  that  the  original  Fiske 
house  may  not  have  been  torn  down  ca.  1852,  but  in  fact  only 
remodeled.  Historical  Architect  Orville  Carroll  felt  that  the 
front  (east)  portion  of  this  house  could  have  dated  to  the 
colonial  period.  This  section  appeared  to  be  about  18  feet  in 
width,  and  the  window  arrangement  in  the  side  walls  suggested 
that  there  was  a  single  room  on  each  side  of  the  central 
entryway  where  the  central  chimney  would  have  been  located 
(Orville  Carroll,  personal  communication  1985) .  If  this  was 
the  case,  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  would  have  faced  east  (not 
onto  the  County  Road) ,  and  stood  until  it  was  demolished  by 
Martin  Bashian  in  1955. 

The  ACMP  then  attempted  to  reconcile  the  cellarhole 
configuration  as  determined  by  archeological  techniques  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  Fiske  house  provided  by  various  18th 
century  estate  inventories.  If  the  original  10  ft.  wide 
lean-to  was  replaced  by  the  18  by  18  ft.  addition  on  the  west 
side  (back)  of  the  house  before  1852,  then  the  divisions  of 
the  house  and  cellar  described  in  the  1786  inventory  of 
Benjamin  Fiske  I's  estate  and  the  1799  inventory  prior  to 
Benjamin  II  taking  possession  of  the  property  are  compatible 
with  an  east-facing  central  chimney  plan  house.  The  ACMP  also 
used  the  probate  inventories  and  deeds  to  reconstruct  the 
layout  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  farmstead  (Figure  4.16).  These 
documents  contained  descriptions  of  various  18th  century 
farmstead  features,  including  a  corn  shed,  hog  house,  barn, 
enclosed  garden,  cow  yard,  stock  yard,  pastures,  and  a 
training  field. 

The  ACMP  has  therefore  concluded  that  the  cellarhole 
which  is  presently  marked  as  that  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  in 
1775  is  correct.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  front  (eastern) 
portion  of  the  original  house  stood  until  1955,  with  major 
renovations  and  additions  constructed  in  the  late  18th  century 
and  ca.  1852. 


The  Ebenezer  Fiske  Site  Collection 

The  three  archeologists  who  excavated  at  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site  collected  a  total  of  4,978  artifacts  (Appendix 
4.2).  Although  Foley's  excavations  generated  the  largest 
quantity  of  artifacts  (2,185),  91%  of  these  did  not  have  any 
provenience  data,  and  therefore  could  not  be  used  to  analyze 
the  features  which  Foley  excavated.  The  remaining  108 
provenienced  artifacts  came  from  10  separate  features  and 
trenches,  so  the  sample  was  too  small  for  any  useful  analysis. 

David  Snow's  collection  contained  a  total  of  1,928 
artifacts,  all  of  which  had  provenience  data.  All  but  two  of 
these  18  proveniences  could  be  located  on   the   site  map  which 
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accompanied  Snow's  report  (Figure  4. ID),  making  this 
collection  one  of  the  best  provenienced  from  MIMA.  A  complete 
inventory  of  Snow's  collection  was  available,  which  indicated 
that  we  were  missing  25  artifacts,  representing  only  a  1% 
loss.  More  than  half  of  Snow's  artifacts  came  from  his  Trench 
V  on  the  exterior  of  the  Hayward  Well,  and  included 
stratigraphic  level  designations.  If  Snow's  observation  that 
the  well  had  been  dug  down  through  the  lowest  artifact-bearing 
stratum  was  correct,  the  well  would  postdate  the  deposition  of 
whiteware  sherds,  suggesting  a  19th  century  construction  date 
for  it. 

Abel's  collection  contained  the  smallest  quantity  of 
material  from  this  site  (864  artifacts) .  The  most  detailed 
provenience  data  for  this  collection  came  from  the  MIMA 
catalog  cards,  although  the  locations  of  these  proveniences 
were  not  mapped  by  Abel.  More  than  half  of  these  artifacts 
came  from  the  trenches  which  were  dug  to  locate  the  well  near 
the  marker.  Since  Abel  did  not  provide  any  stratigraphic  data 
for  this  material,  it  was  not  possible  to  evaluate  Snow's 
conclusion  regarding  the  date  of  the  well  from  Abel's 
artifacts.  Most  of  the  artifacts  recovered  from  these 
trenches  were  19th  century  or  later  in  date. 

The  archeological  artifact  collections  from  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site  contain  very  little  18th  century  material,  which  is 
surprising  from  a  site  which  is  known  to  have  been  occupied 
from  the  late  17th  century  until  the  mid-20th  century. 
Although  the  absence  of  these  earlier  artifacts  might  suggest 
that  this  site  is  not  that  of  Ebenezer 's  house,  we  feel  that 
the  documentary  evidence  provides  a  strong  case  for 
identifying  this  site  as  that  of  the  17th  century  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house.  Several  hypotheses  were  presented  in  Chapter  1 
of  this  report  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  this  early 
material,  including  the  use  of  wooden  trenchers  instead  of 
ceramic  utilitarian  vessels  in  the  17th  century,  and  the 
subsequent  ground-disturbing  activities  at  a  site  occupied 
continuously  for  more  than  250  years.  Although  the 
archeological  evidence  suggests  that  none  of  the  wells 
discovered  on  the  property  were  in  use  prior  to  the  19th 
century,  it  is  possible  that  the  scarcity  of  early  artifacts 
has  affected  the  interpretation  of  these  features  also. 

Public  Interpretation  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  Site 

Following  the  episodes  of  archeological  fieldwork  at  this 
site,  the  cellarhole  was  stabilized  and  backfilled,  and  the 
well  discovered  near  the  Hayward  Well  marker  was  covered  with 
an  aluminum  grate.  The  foundation  of  the  front  part  (east)  of 
the  cellarhole  is  outlined  so  that  the  visitor  can  visualize 
that  portion  of  the  original  structure  (Figure  4.4)  .  The 
Hayward   Well   marker   erected   by   the   Lexington  Historical 
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Society  in  1885   still   stands,   and   a   wayside  describes   the 
events  which  occurred  at  the  well. 

One  additional  feature  which  was  uncovered  during  the 
archeological  excavations  may  warrant  interpretation.  The 
earlier  route  of  the  County  Road  (Battle  Road)  was  located, 
and  it  is  much  closer  to  the  Fiske  foundation  than  the  present 
road.  The  probable  route  of  this  earlier  road  could  be 
outlined  on  the  present  ground  surface  (since  it  is  presently 
buried  under  2-1/2  feet  of  fill)  or  shown  on  a  map  of  the 
site.  This  would  provide  the  visitor  with  a  better  idea  of 
the  18th  century  landscape. 
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Recommendations 

In  spite  of  the  three  previous  excavations  at  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  there  are  still  several  unanswered 
questions  about  the  17th  and  18th  century  occupation  of  this 
homestead.   These  questions  include: 

1)  When  was  the  original  lean-to  on  the  back  of  the 
house  removed  and  replaced  with  the  18  by  18  foot 
addition?  This  change  may  date  to  the  1770s  when 
Ebenezer  was  licensed  as  an  innkeeper,  to  Rebecca's 
construction  of  a  kitchen  between  1786  and  1794,  or 
to  Chamberlain's  renovations  in  1852. 

2)  Where  was  Ebenezer 's  barn  located?  The  deeds  and 
inventories  suggest  that  it  was  located  to  the  west 
of  the  house,  but  the  remains  have  not  been 
identified  in  the  previous  archeological  projects. 

3)  Where  was  the  Hayward  Well  located?  It  is  not 
certain  from  the  documentary  evidence  that  this 
incident  did  occur  at  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  well.  If  it 
did,  there  has  been  no  confirmation  that  any  of  the 
known  wells  were  used  in  the  1700s. 

4)  If  none  of  the  known  wells  date  to  the  18th  century, 
where  is  the  well  (or  wells)  used  during  the  first 
century  of  occupation  of  this  site? 

5)  Where  are  the  privies?  No  evidence  of  privies  has 
been  found  during  the  previous  excavations,  although 
some  must  have  existed. 

Unfortunately,  the  three  previous  archeological 
excavations  have  disturbed  a  significant  part  of  the  area 
around  the  Fiske  cellarhole,  which  reduces  the  potential  that 
future  work  will  be  able  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  area  adjacent  to  the  cellarhole  has  been  extensively 
tested  (Figure  4.1A),  but  three  important  areas  appear  to  have 
been  left  undisturbed.  Two  of  these  areas  are  west  of  Abel's 
two  excavation  units,  along  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
18  by  18  foot  addition  (Figure  4.1C).  This  area  is  also  on 
the  exterior  of  the  back  wall  of  the  original  house,  and 
perhaps  additional  17th  and  18th  century  artifacts  would  be 
found.  Further  evidence  of  the  construction  date  of  the 
addition  might  also  be  uncovered.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
south  wall,  some  material  relating  to  the  construction  date  of 
the  most  recent  addition  might  be  found. 

The  third  area  with  potential  is  the  exterior  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  original  foundation.  Although  only  one  trench  was 
dug  near  the  northern  end  of  this  wall,  the   rest   of   the   area 
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was  disturbed  by  the  stabilization  work  which  was  done  by  MIMA 
after  the  east  wall  slumped  following  Foley's  excavations. 
However,  further  testing  in  the  area  east  of  the  foundation, 
which  would  have  been  the  front  yard  of  the  Fiske  house,  might 
reveal  the  location  of  another  well  which  was  in  use  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Further  attempts  to  date  the  two  wells  which  Foley  and 
Abel  discovered  could  be  undertaken.  Foley  excavated  the  well 
to  the  west  of  the  house  (#4  on  Figure  4. IB)  to  a  depth  of 
13.2  feet,  at  which  point  the  pump  could  not  keep  the  well 
dry.  It  might  be  possible  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  well 
with  special  pumps  during  a  dry  season.  The  exterior  of  this 
well  has  been  excavated  by  David  Snow,  and  does  not  warrant 
further  testing. 

The  interior  of  the  well  presently  designated  the  Hayward 
Well  (Well  B  on  Figure  4. ID)  has  not  been  excavated,  although 
both  Abel  and  Snow  excavated  the  exterior.  Abel  observed  that 
this  well  was  10  feet  deep  when  it  was  completely  dry  (after  a 
long  dry  summer) ,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  water  was  within 
five  feet  of  the  top  (1966:23).  A  pump  would  probably  be 
required  to  excavate  this  well  also. 

Since  the  area  around  the  cellarhole  has  been  so 
disturbed,  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  areas  for  future 
testing.  Further  testing  for  privies  could  be  conducted  south 
of  the  cellarhole  around  Feature  3  (Figure  4. IB),  although 
Foley  indicated  that  the  area  around  trench  16  and  17  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  construction  for  Wood  Street.  A  small  area 
between  the  cellarhole  and  the  Hayward  Well  also  may  be 
undisturbed. 

The  area  west  of  the  cellarhole,  where  the  barn  may  have 
been  located,  has  been  extensively  tested.  Foley  stripped  the 
humus  from  most  of  the  area  where  he  did  not  excavate 
trenches,  and  presumably  there  were  no  indications  of  other 
structures  there.  Further  excavation  might  be  undertaken  to 
the  north  of  Foley's  Feature  7  (Figure  4. IB)  in  case  there 
were  substantial  remains  of  a  structure  there. 

In  summary,  three  separate  archeological  excavations  at 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  cellarhole  have  disturbed  most  of  the 
surrounding  area,  and  left  several  important  questions 
unanswered.  Testing  in  the  interior  of  the  two  wells  closest 
to  the  house  might  indicate  17th  or  18th  century  use  although 
the  excavations  on  the  exteriors  have  not.  Limited  survey  to 
locate  privies,  other  wells,  and  definite  evidence  of  the  barn 
could  be  undertaken. 

The  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  of  April  19,  1775,  was 
constructed  between  1674  and  1694.  It  stood  until  at  least 
the  1850s,  and  probably  until   1955.    The   artifact   assemblage 
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from  this  site  contained  very  little  evidence  of  the  first 
century  of  occupation  of  this  site.  This  lack  of  early 
materials  is  a  recurring  problem  at  18th  century  sites  at 
MIMA,  and  is  discussed  more  extensively  in  Chapter  1  of  this 
volume. 
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Code 


Appendix  4.1 
ACMP  Provenience  Codes 
Provenience 


Ebenezer  Fiske  House  Site 


EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 

EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-T03- 
EF-T04- 
EF-T07- 
EF-T14- 
EF-T17- 
EF-007- 
EF-00B- 
EF-013- 
EF-000- 
EF-000- 
EF-T01- 
EF-T01- 
EF-T02- 
EF-T03- 
EF-T03- 
EF-T04- 


■lA-0000 
■1B-0000 
•lC-0000 
•1E-0000 
•01-0000 
•02-0000 
2D-0000 
•03-000S 

■06-1.50 
06-2.00 
06-2.05 
05-1.00 
7A-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
00-0000 
01-9999 
02-0001 
00-9999 
00-0000 
00-6.00 
00-9999 
00-0001 
00-000W 


EF-T04-00-9999 
EF-T06-00-9999 
EF-T07-00-0001 
EF-TP1-00-9999 

Hayward  Well  Area 

HW-TM0-00-0000 

HW-T01-00-0000 
HW-TA0-00-0000 
HW-T05-00-0001 
HW-T05-00-001A 
HW-T05-00-001B 


Feature  1,  Area  A 
Feature  1,  Area  B 
Feature  1,  Area  C 
Feature  1,  Area  E 
Feature  1,  All  Areas 
Feature  2 
Feature  2,  Area  D 
Near  well  SW  of 
house  (Feature  3) 
Feature  6,  1'  to  1.5' 
Feature  6,  1.5'  to  2' 
Feature  6,  2.05'  bs 
Feature  5&7,  .5'  to  1' 
Feature  1,    Trench  16 
Trench  3 
Trench  4 
Trench  7 
Trench  14 
Trench  17 

Provenience  Unknown 
Test  B 
Test  13 

Feature  1,  all  levels 
Feature  2,    level  1 
Trench  1,  all  levels 
Trench  1 
Trench  II,  0-6 
Trench  III,  all  levels 
Trench  III,  level  1 
Trench  IV,  under 
retaining  wall 
Trench  4,  all  levels 
Trench  6,  all  levels 
Trench  7,  level  1 
Test  Pit  I,  all  levels 


Trench,  east  side  of 


Excavator 

Date 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Fo 

ley 

1963 

Foley 

1963 

Abel 

1965 

Abel 

1965 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

D. 

Snow 

1968 

monument 

Abel 

1965 

Trench  1 

Abel 

1965 

Trench  A 

Abel 

1965 

Trench  5, 

level 

1 

D.  Snow 

1968 

Trench  5, 

level 

la 

D.  Snow 

1968 

Trench  5, 

level 

lb 

D.  Snow 

1968 
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Code 

HW-T05-00-0002 
HW-T05-00-0003 
HW-T05-BD-0000 

Bashian  Collection 

EF-OO-CH-0000 


Appendix  4.1  (cont.) 

Provenience 

Trench  5,  level  2 
Trench  5,  level  3 
Trench  5,  backdirt 


Chimney  of  Bashian 
(Fiske)  House 


Excavator 

D.  Snow 
D.  Snow 
D.  Snow 


Bashian 


Date 

1968 
1968 
1968 


1955? 


Fiske  Hill  Surface  Collection 


FH-377-H1-0000 
FH-377-H2-0000 
FH-377-00-0000 


Hole  #1 

Inside  Hole  #2 
Provenience  Unknown 


Dansro  & 
Bowman 


1978 
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Appendix  4.2 
ACMP  Artifact  Inventory 
for  Accession  #  7,  13,  14,  267 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 

Accession  #: 

007 

HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

Redware 

Plain 

0 

Lead  Glazed,  1  surface 

1 

Lead  Glazed,  2  surface 

7 

Sgraffito 

0 

Trailed  Slipware 

0 

Jackf ield 

0 

Astbury 

0 

Other 

0 

Total  Redware 

8 

Tin  Enameled 

Delft 

16 

Rouen/Faience 

0 

Other 

1 

Total  Tin  Enameled 

17 

Coarse  Buff  Body 

Combed  Ware 

4 

Dotted  Ware 

0 

N.  Devon  Gravel 

0 

Mottled 

0 

Other 

0 

Total  Coarse  Buff  Body 

4 

Creamware 

Plain 

1 

Shell-Edged 

0 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

0 

Handpainted 

0 

Annular 

10 

Transfer  Printed 

0 

Other 

0 

Total  Creamware 

11 

Pearlware 

Plain 

1 

Shell-Edged 

95 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

0 

Handpainted 

117 

Annular 

34 

Transfer  Printed 

81 

Other 

0 

Total  Pearlware 

328 

Whiteware 

Plain 

20 

Shell-Edged 

30 

Other  Edge  Decorated 

0 

Handpainted 

1 

Annular 

32 

Transfer  Printed 

677 

Other 

165 

Total  Whiteware 

925 

013 


I 

014 

267  Hayward 

TOTALS  % 

of 

Well 

Ceramics 

14, 

267 

0 

4 

51 

66 

121 

0 

40 

99 

101 

241 

0 

11 

41 

41 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

191 

209 

463 

13.9% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0.5% 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0.2% 

0 

20 

33 

87 

141 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

33 

88 

159 

4.8% 

0 

8 

50 

42 

101 

0 

5 

11 

1 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

106 

238 

0 

1 

1 

2 

38 

0 

3 

6 

6 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

78 

157 

585 

17.5% 

0 

0 

203 

100 

323 

0 

1 

5 

0 

36 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

0 

8 

30 

12 

727 

0 

0 

5 

1 

171 

0 

9 

245 

115 

1294 

38.7% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 


Accession  #: 

007 

013 

014 

267  Hayward  ' 

IOTALS  ! 

%   of 

Well 

Ceramics 

14, 

267 

Other  Earthenware 

Whieldon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Luster ware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agateware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockingham/Bennington 

174 

0 

0 

1 

0 

175 

Yelloware 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Other 

4 

0 

0 

5 

3 

12 

Total  Other  Earthen. 

178 

0 

0 

17 

3 

198 

5.9% 

Porcelain 

Undecorated 

6 

0 

1 

14 

12 

33 

Underglaze  HP-monochro 

32 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

Underglaze  HP-polychro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Overglaze  HP-monochrom 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

Overglaze  HP-polychrom 

33 

0 

0 

1 

1 

35 

Gilted 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Transfer  Printed 

29 

0 

0 

4 

2 

35 

Other 

14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

18 

Total  Porcelain 

114 

0 

1 

28 

20 

163 

4.9% 

Stoneware 

Nottingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Other  English  Brown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Bellarmine/Frenchen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

Westerwald/Raeren 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0.4% 

White  Salt  Glazed 

Plain 

1 

0 

6 

1 

2 

10 

Moulded 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scratch  Blue 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  White  Salt  Glz 

3 

0 

6 

1 

2 

12 

0.4% 

Drybody 

Black  Basaltes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rosso  Antico 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Drybody 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.03% 

Other 

Utilitarian  Import 

56 

0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

Domestic 

306 

0 

3 

12 

43 

364 

Other 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Total  Other 

366 

0 

3 

12 

47 

428 

12.8% 

Total  Stoneware 

384 

0 

9 

13 

49 

455 

13.6% 

TOTAL  HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

1969 

0 

123 

608 

641 

3341 

100.0% 

%  of  Total  Artifacts 

67.1% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 
Accession  #: 


007     013     014     267  Hayward  TOTALS  %  of 

Well  Total 

14,  267        Artifacts 


PIPES 

White  Clay 
Bowls 

Stems :  4/64 
5/64 
6/64 
7/64 
8/64 
9/64 
INDT 
TOTAL: 

Red  Clay 
Bowls 
Stems 
TOTAL: 

Other 

TOTAL  PIPES 


30 
27 
26 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
84 


0 
0 
0 

0 
84 


0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


2 

i 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


1 

34 

3 

31 

4 

33 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

100 

2.0% 


GLASS 
Bottle  Glass 
Freeblown 
Blown- in-Mo Id 
Auto  Machine  Made 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL 

Drinking  Vessel 
Freeblown 

Machine  blown/pressed 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL 

Indet.  Curved  Glass 
TOTAL  GLASS 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 
Ceramic 
Glass 
Metal 
Wood/Cork 
Synthetic 
Other 
TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 


0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
4 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

15 

1 

36 

52 

0 

19 

77 

116 

215 

0 

0 

33 

49 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

111 

201 

349 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

9 

10 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

10 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

120 

211 

380 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

7.0% 


0.6% 


7.6% 


0.1% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 


Accession  #: 

007 

013     i 

014 

267  Hayward 

TOTALS  % 

of 

Well 

Total 

14, 

267 

Artifacts 

APPAREL 

Clothing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Footwear 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  APPAREL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0.02% 

BUTTONS,  ETC. 

Button 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Buckle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Fastener 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BUTTONS,  ETC. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0.1% 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 

Tableware 

13 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

Kitchenware 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

Furniture  &  Hardware 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Lighting  Fixtures 

2 

0 

9 

7 

56 

74 

Decorative  Objects 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

17 

Toiletries 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stationery 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Coins/Tokens/Medals 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Personal  Objects 

4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

11 

Toys 

50 

0 

1 

8 

1 

60 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Indeterminate 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TOTAL  H  &  P 

84 

0 

11 

23 

74 

192 

3.9% 

SUBTOTAL 


173 


59 


151 


296 


680       13.7% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 
Accession  #: 


ARCHITECTURAL  MATERIAL 
Window  Glass 
Crown/Cylinder 
Plate 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  GLASS 

Nails 
Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut  I 
Machine  Cut  II 
Machine  Cut  Indet. 
Wire 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  NAILS 

Screws 
Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL  SCREWS 

Other  Hardware 
Builders'  Hardware 
Window  Hardware 
Door  Hardware 
Electrical  Hardware 
Plumbing  Hardware 
Lighting/Heating  Hdwr, 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  OTHER  HDWR. 

Structural  Material 
Brick 

Mortar/Plaster 
Wood 

Linoleum 
Stone 
Fiber 
Porcelain 

Earthenware/Stoneware 
Synthetic 
Metal 
Other 
TOTAL  STRUCTURAL 


007     013     014     267  Hayward  TOTALS  %  of 

Well  Total 

14,  267        Artifacts 


5 
3 

27 
0 
1 
0 

36 


0 

66 

2 

413 

481 

0 

1 

14 

22 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

16 

435 

518 

0 

28 

1 

6 

40 

0 

9 

6 

1 

19 

0 

58 

37 

16 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

11 

21 

0 

3 

29 

52 

84 

0 

99 

81 

86 

302 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

10 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

46 

49 

0 

54 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

4 

48 

110 

10.4% 


6.1% 


0.02^ 


0.3% 


2.2% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 

Accession  #:  007     013     014     267  Hayward  TOTALS  %  of 

Well  Total 

14,  267        Artifacts 

Other  Fastening  Devices 

Staples  0  0  0  0  0      0 

Bolts  0  0  0  2  13 

Wood  Fasteners  0  0  0  0  0      0 

Other  0  0  0  0  0      0 

TOTAL  FASTENING  0  0  0  2  1       3    0.1% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS  42       0     221     114     572     949   19.1% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 
Hand  Tools 
Machine  Parts 
Domestic  Animal  Gear 
Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 
Indeterminate 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR         10       0       3       4       8    0.2% 

SUBTOTAL  43       0     221     117     576     957   19.2% 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 
Accession  #: 


007 


013 


FUEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS  (Weight  in  grams) 


Coal 
Charcoal 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 
Wood 
Slag 
TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


014 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


267 


0.00 
0.00 
1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.00 


Hayward 
Well 
14,  267 

1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.00 


TOTALS  %  Of 
Total 
Artifacts 

1.00 
0.00 
1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
2.00 


FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 
Shell  (Weight  in  grams) 
Bivalves 
Univalves 

Indeterminate  Shell 
Other  Organic 

Bone 
Fish 
Whale 
Human 
Mammal 
Bird 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  BONE 

Vegetal  Material 
Seeds/Nuts 
Other  Comestibles 
Other  Vegetal  Material 
TOTAL  VEGETAL 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 
Unworked  Lithic 
Gunflints 

Groundstone 
Historic 
Prehistoric 
Total  Groundstone 

Chipped  Stone 
Point 
Biface 
Other 

Total  Chipped  Stone 
TOTAL  LITHICS 


0.00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

,00 

31. 

,00 

31. 

,00 

0.00 

0. 

.00 

0, 

,00 

0, 

.00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

.00 

0.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

,00 

0. 

,00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0.00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

,00 

0, 

,00 

0. 

.00 

0. 

.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 
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EBENEZER  FISKE  Site 
Accession  #: 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES 


007     013     014     267  Hayward  TOTALS  %  of 

Well  Total 

14,  267        Artifacts 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


SUBTOTALS 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  #1 
SUBTOTAL  #2 
SUBTOTAL  #3 
SUBTOTAL  #4 


1969 

0 

123 

608 

641 

3341 

173 

1 

59 

151 

296 

680 

43 

0 

221 

117 

576 

957 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


2185 


403 


876 


1513 


4978 
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Appendix  4.3 
Classification  Differences:   Abel  and  ACMP 
Abel  Classification  ACMP  Classification 


Ceramics 
Earthenware : 

Soft  Paste: 

1.  Redware: 

a)  Unglazed 

b)  Lead  Glazed: 

1.  undecorated 

2.  slip  decorated 
trailed 

2.  Buffware: 

a)  Lead  Glazed: 
1.  variegated 

b)  Tin  Glazed: 

1.  undecorated 

2.  painted,  blue 

3.  painted,  polychrome 

4.  sponged 


Medium  Paste  (Creamware) : 

3.  Cream  Paste 
(calcined  flint) : 
a)  Undecorated 

4.  Cream  Paste 

(China  clay  and  China  stone) 

a)  Undecorated 

b)  Molded  Decoration 
(blue  edged) 


c)  Enamel  Decoration 
(mocha) 


d)  Transfer  Printed: 

1.  blue-on-white 

2.  brown-on-white 


Ceramics:   Historic 


Earthenware: 


Redware: 

a)  Plain 

b)  Lead  Glazed: 

1.  1  surface  or 
2  surfaces 

2.  trailed  slipware 


Other  Earthenware: 

a)  Other 

(American  Majolica) 

b)  Pearlware: 

1.  plain 

2.  transfer  printed 

3.  handpainted 

4.  Stoneware, 
other  domestic 
(sponge  decorated) 


3  &  4.   Creamware,  Pearlware 
or  Whiteware: 
a)  Plain 


b)  Pearlware  or 

Whiteware : 

1.  handpainted 

2.  shell  edged 

c)  Pearlware  or 

Whiteware: 

1.  annular  (mocha) 

d)  Whiteware: 

1.  transfer  printed 

2.  transfer  printed 
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Appendix  4.3  (cont.) 


Abel  Classification 


ACMP  Classification 


Stoneware : 

5.  Stoneware: 

a)  Lead  glazed: 

1.  red 

2.  white 

3.  grey 

b)  Salt  Glazed: 

1.  brown 

a)  undecorated 

b)  mottled 

2.  blue-grey 

3.  white 

a)  undecorated 

Porcelain: 

6.  Porcelain: 

a)  Soft  Paste: 
1.  glassy 

b)  Hard  Paste: 
1.  bisque 


2.  undecorated 

3.  transfer  printed 


Pipes 

1.   Kaolin  Pipe  Bowls: 

a)  With  Decorative  Elements 

b)  With  Stem  Bore  Diameter 


2.   Kaolin  Pipe  Stems: 
a)  By  Bore  Diameter 

Clay  Marble,  unglazed 


Brick  fragments 


Stoneware: 

5.   Stoneware: 

a)  Other  Domestic 
(salt  glazed) 


b)  Other  Domestic 
(salt  glazed) 


Porcelain: 

6.   Porcelain: 

a)  Plain  or  Underglaze 

Handpainted 

Polychrome 


b) 


1.  classified  under 
"Household  and 
Personal  Objects, 
Toys,  Ceramic" 
(doll  parts) 

2.  Porcelain 

a)  undecorated 

3.  Porcelain 
a)  transfer 

printed 


Pipes 


1  &  2. 

Clay  Pipes-Historic 

a) 

White/Red 

b) 

Bowl 

c) 

Stems: 

1)  by  bore  diameter 

Household  &  Personal 
Objects 

1.  Toys: 

a)  ceramic 

Architectural  Material 

1.  Structural  Material 
a)  Brick 
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Abel  Classification 

Glass 

1.   Bottle  Glass: 
a)  by  color 


2.   Lamp  Chimney  Glass 


Window  Glass: 

a)  by  thickness 

b)  by  color 


Milk  Glass: 


a)  with  decorative  elements 


Metals 

1.  Wrought  Iron  Nails 
a)  by  length 

2.  Machine  Cut  Nails: 
a)  by  length 


3.   Machine  Cut  L-Heads: 
a)  by  length 


4.   Scissors 


Appendix  4.3  (cont.) 

ACMP  Classification 

Glass 

1.   Bottle  Glass: 

a)  by  manufacturing 
technique 

b)  by  vessel  portion 

Household  &  Personal 
Objects: 

1.   Lighting  Fixture: 
a)  glass 

Architectural  Material: 
1.   Window  Glass 

a)  by  manufacturing 
technique 

Household  &  Personal 
Objects: 

1.  Lighting  Fixture: 
a)  glass 

2.  Decorative  Objects: 
a)  glass 

Architectural  Material 


5.   Table  Knife 


6.   Carriage  Bolt: 
a)  by  diameter 


1. 

Nails: 

a)  hand  wrought 

2. 

Nails: 

a)  machine  cut 

(1795-1850) 

b)  machine  cut 

(1840-1885) 

3. 

Nails: 

a)  machine  cut 

(1795-1850) 

b)  machine  cut 

(1840-1885) 

Hou 

sehold  &  Personal 

Obj 

ects: 

1.  Personal  Objects 
a)  ferrous 

2.  Tableware: 
a)  bone 

Tools  and  Hardware: 
1.   Transportation 

Objects: 

a)  ferrous 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  DAVID  FISKE  SITE 


Introduction 

The  site  of  the  David  Fiske  II  house  was  located  during 
an  archeological  survey  by  David  Snow  in  1968.  Snow  felt  that 
the  verification  of  the  location  of  "the  old  mansion  house 
of... Left.  David  Fiske"  (Snow  1969b:2)  would  aid  in 
interpreting  the  Fiske  property  deeds  and  in  locating  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  house  of  1775  (see  Chapter  4  of  this  report) . 

The  cellarhole  of  the  David  Fiske  II  house  is  located  170 
feet  south  of  present  day  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  150  feet 
west  of  Route  128  (Snow  1969b:5)  (Figure  II. 1)  ,  at  the  base  of 
Fiske  Hill.  Fortunately,  it  has  survived  the  major  road 
construction  activities  on  this  portion  of  Fiske  Hill  (Figure 
5.1)  . 

The  ACMP  inventoried  and  analyzed  the  Snow  Collection 
from  this  site  and  reviewed  the  Fiske  property  deed  research 
to  evaluate  Snow's  conclusions  that  this  was  the  site  of 
David  Fiske  II' s  house. 


Figure  5.1.   ACMP  photograph  of  the  David  Fiske  site,  1986 
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Provenience  and  Coding  System 

The  ACMP  coding  system  utilized  an  11  digit  code  to 
record  the  provenience  data  given  by  Snow.  This  code  had  the 
following  format: 

DF-AAA-BB-CCCC 

where: 

DF  =  David  Fiske  Site, 

AAA  =  Snow's  excavation  unit, 

BB  =  Cultural  feature  within  excavation  unit, 

CCCC  =  Stratigraphic  level  within  excavation  unit. 


The  provenience  codes  for  the 
presented  in  Table  5.1. 


David  Fiske   artifacts   are 


Table  5.1 


ACMP  Provenience  Codes 


ACMP  Code 

DF-OOO-CL-0001 
DF-000-CL-0002 
DF-000-CL-0003 
DF-000-CL-0004 
DF-000-CL-000B 

DF-TP1-00-0003 


Provenience  Description 

Cellar,  level  1 

Cellar,  level  2 

Cellar,  level  3 

Cellar,  level  4 

Cellar,  backdirt 

Test  Pit  1,  level  3 


DF-128-A2-0001 
DF-128-A2-0003 
DF-128-A2-0004 
DF-128-B2-0001 


128a,  Feature  2,  level  1 

128a,  Feature  2,  level  3 

128a,  Feature  2,  level  4 

128b,  Feature  2,  level  1 


DF-266-00-0000 


Provenience  unknown 
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Map  Construction 

The  ACMP  constructed  Figure  5.2  to  scale  based  on  a 
sketch  map  included  in  the  documentation  provided  by 
archeologist  David  Snow  (MIMA  22427)  .  This  untitled  sketch 
map  indicated  measurements  from  a  datum  point  (labelled  TP)  to 
various  points  of  the  David  Fiske  house  foundation  and  to  a 
probable  circular  test  pit.  The  distance  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  bulkhead  to  the  circular  test  pit,  and  to  the 
corner  of  the  stone  wall  east  of  the  cellarhole  (130  feet) 
(see  Figure  5.5)  were  also  given. 

The  ACMP  staff  visited  the  site  and,  working  from  the 
measurements  provided,  were  able  to  relocate  the  datum  point 
which  was  still  visible  as  a  white  circle  painted  on  a  bedrock 
outcrop.  Using  the  datum  point  and  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  bulkhead  (as  nearly  as  could  be  determined) ,  the  ACMP 
staff  located  a  circular  depression  approximately  one  meter  in 
diameter  in  the  location  indicated  by  Snow's  measurements 
(Figure  5.2).  This  probable  test  pit  was  not  labelled  on  the 
sketch  map. 

A  second  sketch  map  provided  by  Snow  was  labelled  "Site 
128A  TP  1  -  Cellar"  (MIMA  22427) .  This  map  included  an  arrow 
pointing  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  cellarhole  which  was  labelled  "to  site  128b." 
This  arrow  was  at  an  angle  of  140  degrees  from  the  north  wall 
of  the  foundation  on  the  sketch  map  while  the  true  bearing  to 
the  circular  depression  is  165  degrees.  It  is  possible  that 
this  circular  test  pit  was  Snow's  site  128b,  but  this  could 
not  be  confirmed  from  any  of  the  other  documentation. 
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Data  Problems 

Two  types  of  documentation  were  available  at  MIMA  for  the 
David  Fiske  site:  The  final  draft  of  Snow's  report  (1969b) 
and  Snow's  lab  sheets.  In  the  spring  of  1987,  Snow  sent  the 
editors  additional  documentation  which  had  been  in  his 
possession.  This  included  several  earlier  handwritten  drafts 
of  the  David  Fiske  site  report,  three  sketch  maps  of  the 
excavated  cellarhole  and  a  few  more  photographs.  However,  no 
field  notes  have  been  located,  and  there  were  no  MIMA  catalog 
cards  for  this  collection.  Instead,  the  MIMA  accession  number 
(#266)  and  catalog  numbers  were  written  on  Snow's  lab  sheets. 

Provenience  Data 

Although  we  did  have  Snow's  sketch  maps  of  the  site  (MIMA 
22427) ,  the  cellarhole  and  a  probable  test  pit  were  the  only 
excavation  units  shown  on  the  maps  (Figure  5.2).  One  of  the 
maps  was  labelled  "Site  128A,  TP  I  -  Cellar."  In  an  earlier 
draft  of  the  report,  Snow  had  referred  to  "the  David  Fiske 
house  site  (listed  as  Site  128a  in  Park  files)"  (MIMA  22428). 
Although  this  designation  was  not  included  in  the  final 
report,  we  assumed  that  this  site  was  128a. 

The  data  on  Snow's  sketch  maps  did  not  provide  much 
clarification  for  the  provenience  descriptions  which  were 
given  at  the  top  of  each  of  Snow's  lab  sheets  (Table  5.1). 
The  only  proveniences  which  could  be  identified  with 
confidence  were  those  described  as  "Cellar."  Four 
stratigraphic  levels  were  defined  by  Snow  in  the  cellar  fill 
and  some  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  backdirt  from  the 
cellar  excavation.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  documentation 
of  the  depth  or  thickness  of  each  level,  or  whether  the  levels 
were  arbitrary  or  determined  by  stratigraphy  within  the  fill. 

The  provenience  described  as  "Test  Pit  1"  probably  also 
referred  to  the  cellar.  In  an  earlier  draft  of  the  report, 
Snow  stated  that  "the  site  was  discovered  in  April  of  1968" 
but  was  not  excavated  until  September  (MIMA  22428) .  At  that 
time,  "a  test  pit. . .disclosed  broken  bricks,  Redware  sherds, 
and  charcoal  mixed  with  grey  clay,  beneath  the  grass  roots  and 
top  soil.  The  pit  was  extended  until  the  tops  of  the  cellar 
walls  were  located"  (MIMA  22429) .  The  label  on  one  of  the 
sketch  maps  also  implied  that  test  pit  1  was  in  the  cellar 
(MIMA  22427) .  We  therefore  assumed  that  the  test  pit  1 
provenience  was  located  in  the  cellarhole. 

The  proveniences  labelled  Feature  2  within  128a  could  not 
be  located.  Snow  did  not  identify  any  features  in  any 
versions  of  the  report  or  on  the  sketch  maps.  It  is  possible 
that  the  unlabelled  circular  test  pit  on  his  sketch  map 
(Figure  5.2)  was  Feature  2  within  site  128a. 
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.D.  Snow  datum  (white  circle  painted  on  bedrock  outcrop) 
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Figure  5.2.   ACMP  map  of  Snow's  excavations  at  the  David  Fiske 
Site. 
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He  provided  only  one  reference  to  site  128b,  which  also 
contained  a  provenience  for  Feature  2.  One  of  his  sketch  maps 
included  an  arrow  pointing  from  the  cellarhole  "to  site  128b" 
(MIMA  22427)  but  the  site's  location  was  not  shown.  It  is 
possible  that  site  128b  was  the  unlabelled  circular  test  pit 
to  the  east  of  the  cellarhole  (Figure  5.2)  .  Alternatively,  it 
might  have  been  the  "small  test  pit"  which  Snow  described  in 
his  report  as  located  "north  of  new  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
between  the  Wood  Street  extension  and  Route  128"  (1969b:12). 

Snow  apparently  conducted  more  extensive  excavations 
around  the  cellarhole  than  his  sketch  maps  would  indicate.  In 
an  earlier  draft  of  his  report,  he  stated  that:  "Additional 
clearing  of  top  soil  around  the  cellar  failed  to  produce  any 
indication  of  surface  rooms;  and  several  trenches  dug  about 
the  area  did  not  locate  a  well  or  other  features"  (MIMA 
22429) .  If  any  artifacts  were  found  during  this  other 
testing,  they  were  not  identified  during  the  ACMP  inventory. 

Classification  System 

Although  Snow  did  not  define  his  artifact  classification 
system  in  his  report,  his  terminology  and  his  identification 
of  the  artifacts  were  very  similar  to  the  ACMP  system.  It  was 
the  same  system  Snow  used  in  classifying  his  artifacts  from 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  and,  therefore,  the  David  Fiske 
Collection  exhibited  some  of  the  same  discrepancies  (see 
Chapter  4,  Data  Problems) .  These  included  whiteware 
classified  as  ironstone,  and  porcelain  called  semi-porcelain. 
Snow's  buffware  category  was  better  defined  for  the  David 
Fiske  Collection  where  he  did  identify  the  combed  wares.  He 
did  not  identify  the  mottled  wares,  which  he  classified  as 
lead  glazed  buffwares.  Additional  discrepancies  in 
classification  included  Snow's  Rhenish  stoneware,  which  we 
identified  as  Westerwald,  and  some  of  Snow's  Delft,  which  we 
classified  as  Faience.  Much  of  the  window  glass  was  crown  or 
cylinder  glass  which  Snow  did  not  identify  as  such.  His 
classification  of  bottle  glass  did  not  include  the 
manufacturing  technique  (e.g.,  freeblown,  automatic  machine 
made) ,  which  can  provide  useful  chronological  information. 

Artifact  Inventory 

Snow's  lab  sheets  listed  1,550  artifacts  plus  an 
unquantified  amount  of  bone.  The  ACMP  inventoried  1,578 
artifacts  plus  84  pieces  of  bone  and  shell  (Appendix  5.1). 
These  28  "extra"  artifacts  were  the  net  result  of  the  ACMP 
having  more  artifacts  for  one  catalog  number  than  were  listed 
on  Snow's  sheets,  while  other  catalog  numbers  had  fewer 
artifacts.  A  more  useful  way  of  looking  at  these 
discrepancies  is  by  provenience  (Table  5.2). 
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Table  5.2 


Provenience 

cellar,  level  1 

cellar,  level  2 

cellar,  level  3 

cellar,  level  4 

cellar,  backdirt 


Missing/Extra 

Artif 

ac 

ts 

Snow 

lab  sheets 

ACMP 

Discrepancy 

557 

499 

-58 

394 

472 

+78 

109 

111 

+2 

374 

369 

-5 

4 

4 

0 

1,438 


1,455 


+  17 


128b,  Feature  2,  level  1 

128a,  Feature  2,  level  1 

128a,  Feature  2,  level  3 

128a,  Feature  2,  level  4 


Test  Pit  1,  level  2 
Test  Pit  1,  level  3 
Unprovenienced 


16 

16 

0 

(Bone) 

25 

(all  bone 
&  shell) 

0 

(Bone) 

20 

(17=bone) 

+3 

(Bone) 

45 

(42=bone) 

+3 

1 

0 

-1 

95 

100 

+5 

0 

1 

+1 

1,550 

1,578 

+28 

+84 

bone  &  shell 

1,662 


The  largest  discrepancies  occurred  in  levels  1  and  2  from 
the  cellarhole.  An  even  greater  discrepancy  occurred  when 
comparing  the  ceramic  counts  from  Snow's  report  (1969b:18)  and 
the  ACMP  inventory  for  these  levels  (Table  5.3).  The  redware 
counts  had  the  greatest  discrepancy.  Since  the  total  redware 
counts  from  level  I  and  II  were  nearly  identical  from  Snow's 
sheets  (317)  and  those  of  the  ACMP  (324)  ,  it  would  appear  that 
the  problem  occurred  in  assigning  these  sherds  to  the  correct 
provenience.  Most  of  the  redware  sherds  did  not  have  a 
catalog  number  written  on  them  but  they  were  stored  in  boxes 
with  sherds  that  did.  We  therefore  assumed  that  the 
unnumbered  sherds  had  the  same  provenience  as  the  numbered 
ones.  Since  the  completion  of  Snow's  lab  work,  the  unnumbered 
sherds  may  have  been  moved  and,  therefore,  our  assumption 
regarding  provenience  may  have  been  incorrect. 

The  rest  of  the  discrepancies  were  minor  and  could  be 
accounted  for  by  breakage  or  miscounts  at  the  time  they  were 
originally  processed. 
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In  addition  to  the  1,550  artifacts  listed  on  Snow's  lab 
sheets,  a  number  of  artifacts  may  have  been  excavated  which 
were  not  saved.  These  artifacts  would  have  come  from  the 
"number  of  trenches  and  test  pits  around  the  cellar"  (Snow 
1969b:6).  Snow  did  not  discuss  these  additional  excavation 
units  in  his  report  so  we  did  not  know  where  they  were  located 
or  if  any  artifacts  were  found. 
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Site  Interpretation 


Historical  Background 


Left.  David  Fiske  II  was  the  first  member  of  the  Fiske 
family  to  own  land  on  present  day  Fiske  Hill.  David  was  born 
in  England  in  1624  and  came  to  New  England  ca.  1636  with  his 
father,  David  I.  He  was  admitted  freeman  in  1647  (Snow 
1968a:l) ,  and  probably  resided  in  Boston  until  ca.  1654/55, 
when  his  first  wife  died  and  he  married  his  second  wife  (Snow 
1969b:14)  (Table  5.4) . 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  how  he  acquired  his 
original  16-acre  tract  of  land  on  Fiske  Hill,  it  was  probably 
given  to  him  as  a  dowry  by  his  first  wife's  stepfather,  Deacon 
Gregory  Stone,  between  his  marriage  in  1647  and  his  first 
wife's  death  in  1654  (Snow  1968a:2).  David  II  married  his 
second  wife  in  1655,  and  their  five  children  were  all  born  in 
Lexington  (known  as  Cambridge  Farms  until  Lexington  was 
incorporated  in  1713)  (Snow  1968a:l).  It  has  therefore  been 
assumed  by  the  previous  archeologists,  Cordelia  Snow  and  David 
Snow,  that  David  II  built  his  house  on  Fiske  Hill  ca.  1655 
(Snow  1968a:2;  Snow  1969b:14). 

The  first  recorded  purchase  of  land  in  Lexington  by  David 
II  was  in  1664,  and  by  1683  he  held  approximately  68  acres 
(Snow  1968a:2).  He  died  in  1710,  and  his  will  was  probated  in 
1711  although  the  estate  was  not  settled  until  1721.  At  that 
time,  his  son,  David  III,  acquired  "sixteen  acres  of  land  of 
ye  homestall  (stead?)  about  where  ye  old  mansion  house  of  sd 
Left.  Fiske  stood"  (Snow  1968a:3).  Based  upon  this  estate 
settlement,  Cordelia  Snow  stated: 

It  would  appear .. .that  the  sixteen  acres  that  David 
Fiske  III  received  from  his  father's  estate  were  the 
same  sixteen  acres  that  his  father  had  received  from 
Deacon  Gregory  Stone.  The  fact  that  his  land  was 
"about  where  ye  old  mansion  house  of  sd.  Left.  Fiske 
(David  Fiske  II)  stood"  would  strengthen  the 
assumption  that  David  Fiske  II  had  built  his  house 
on  his  original  sixteen  acres.  Finally,  the  fact 
that  David  Fiske' s  [II]  house  was  no  longer  standing 
would  prove  that  David  Fiske  III  had  been  living 
elsewhere,  in  his  own  house  presumably,  for  some 
time--at  least  since  1710  when  his  father,  David 
Fiske  II  died.  In  other  words,  there  were  at  least 
two  Fiske  houses  in  the  area  (Snow  1968a:4) . 

Previous  to  the  Snows'  work,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
house  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Fiske  in  1775  was  the  same  one 
occupied  by  his  grandfather,  David  II,  when  he  first  moved  to 
Lexington  ca.   1655   (Snow  1969b:5).   It  also  appeared  from  the 
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estate  settlement  that  David  II' s  ca.  1655  house  was  not 
standing  by  1721,  and  had  probably  not  been  occupied  since 
David's  death  in  1710. 


David  Snow's  Analysis 

David  Snow's  survey  of  Fiske  Hill  was  undertaken  to  test 
Cordelia  Snow's  hypothesis  that  two  separate  houses,  that  of 
David  Fiske  II  and  that  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Fiske  in  1775, 
had  existed  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  David  Snow 
felt  that  the  identification  of  the  location  of  the  David 
Fiske  II  house  would  allow  the  location  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
house  to  be  correctly  determined  (Snow  1969b:2),  and  that  it 
would  not  be  the  cellarhole  so  designated  by  MIMA. 

David  Snow's  survey  located  a  cellarhole  which  he 
subsequently  excavated  in  September  1968  (Figure  5.3).  He 
concluded  that  this  was  the  location  of  David  Fiske  II 's  house 
because: 

the  cellar  excavated. . .here  fits  the  inferred 
location  [from  the  deeds]  quite  well,... the  few 
artifacts  (with  the  exception  of  a  1723  coin)  from 
the  Colonial  period  are  consistent  with  what  is 
known  about  the  site,  [and]  the  lack  of  ceramics 
diagnostic  of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
...indicates  that  the  site  was  no  longer  used  after 
about  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  (Snow 
1969b:10-ll) . 


**&** 


Figure  5.3 


Snow's  photograph  of   the   David  Fiske  cellarhole 
(1969b:Photograph  1) . 
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Figure  5.4. 


Snow's  photograph  of  the  excavated   cellar   showing 
the  bedrock  floor  (1969b:Photograph  2) . 


The  cellar  walls  which  Snow  uncovered  measured  12  feet 
east-west  by  15  feet  north-south.  They  consisted  of  two 
thicknesses  of  stone  which  rested  upon  bedrock  (Figure  5.4). 
The  remaining  walls  were  three  feet  high  but  Snow  felt  that 
they  had  originally  been  taller.  A  bulkhead  was  located  in 
the  northwest  corner  (1969b:6).   The  fill  in  the  cellarhole 


consisted  of  fallen  wall  stones,  a  large  number  of 
broken,  hand  made  bricks,  and  charcoal  and  ash, 
mixed  with  a  fine  grey  clay.... The  implication  is 
that  the  cellar  filled  rapidly  with  debris  from  the 
chimney  and  hearth(s) ... .Unless  the  hearths  were 
never  cleaned  out,  the  amount  of  charcoal  and  ash  in 
the  fill  suggests  that  the  house  (or  a  portion  of 
it)  might  have  burned  (1969b:7) . 


Overlaying   the   structural  debris 
and  20th  century  sheet  trash. 
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Snow's  identification  of  this  cellarhole  as  that  of  David 
Fiske's  house  allowed  him  to  plot  the  various  landholdings 
described  in  the  Fiske  deeds.  He  concluded  that  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  of  1775  was  located  north  of  David  Fiske  II 's 
house,  and  east  of  the  foundation  now  called  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site  by  MIMA  (Figure  II. 1).  The  site  of  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  house  would  lie  under  present  day  Wood  Street,  and  the 
cellarhole  was  probably  destroyed  by  road  construction  in  the 
1960s  (Snow  1969a:3) . 

Snow  also  found  a  well  during  his  fieldwork  at  the  David 
Fiske  site,  which  was  located  150  feet  northeast  of  the 
cellarhole  (Figure  5.5).  He  felt  that  it  was  too  far  from  the 
house  site  to  have  been  used  by  the  occupants.  Although  he 
did  not  excavate  the  well,  which  was  filled  with  stones  and 
brush,  he  speculated  that  it  was  post-18th  century  in 
construction  and  use  (1969b:15) . 


ACMP  Analysis 

David  Fiske  Location;  The  ACMP  review  of  the  17th  and 
18th  century  deeds  for  Fiske  Hill  identified  three  Fiske 
houses  which  had  been  located  on  the  hill:  (1)  David  Fiske 
II's  house,  built  ca.  1655;  (2)  David  Fiske  Ill's  house,  built 
ca.  1667,  and  occupied  by  Ebenezer  Fiske  from  1729  to  1775; 
and  (3)  Jonathan  Fiske's  house  (son  of  David  III  and  brother 
of  Ebenezer)  which  Ebenezer  Fiske  owned  from  1715  to  1729 
(Snow  1968a:4-7) .  The  location  of  the  Jonathan  Fiske  house 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  county  road,  across  from  David 
Fiske  Ill's  house  (which  was  owned  by  Ebenezer  in  1775). 
David  Snow  proposed  that  the  cellarhole  which  he  discovered, 
with  artifacts  dating  to  the  late  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries,  was  that  of  the  first  house,  of  Left.  David  Fiske 
II. 

Using  this  cellarhole  as  the  David  Fiske  II  house,  Snow 
plotted  the  boundaries  described  in  the  Fiske  deeds.  The  ACMP 
independently  plotted  the  Fiske  property  boundaries  from  the 
deeds,  also  using  this  cellarhole  as  the  David  Fiske  II 
house.  This  resulted  in  the  map  of  Fiske  Hill  (Figure  5.5), 
and  supported  Snow's  conclusions  that  this  cellarhole  was  that 
of  the  David  Fiske  II  house.  It  did  not,  however,  support 
Snow's  conclusion  that  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  was  located 
under  present  day  Wood  Street.  Chapter  4  of  this  volume 
contains  a  complete  discussion  of  Snow's  work  at  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  site. 


The  David  Fiske  II  House;  The  12  by  15  foot  cellarhole 
excavated  by  Snow  may  represent  a  colonial  half-house  or  a 
two-room  central  chimney   house  with  a  half  cellar.   Although 
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EBENEZER      FISKE 
FARMSTEAD 

STONE      WALL 


WELL 


CONTOUR  INTERVAL  IS  10  FEET 


S   BUTLER  1)85 


Figure   5.5 


ACMP   reconstruction   of   the   Fiske   property 
boundaries  superimposed  on  modern  features. 
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Snow  mentioned  that  he  excavated  other  trenches  around  the 
cellarhole,  he  did  not  report  that  he  found  any  remains  of 
foundation  walls  for  a  second  room  adjacent  to  the  cellar.  He 
also  did  not  indicate  the  location  of  the  chimney  base  within 
the  cellar.   He  reported  that: 

bricks  were  present  throughout  the  fill,  and  on  the 
floor,  but  in  no  recognizable  pattern.  Very  few  of 
the  bricks  were  unbroken,  and  there  were  certainly 
not  enough  to  reconstruct  much  more  than  the  base  of 
the  large  central  chimney  commonly  found  in 
eighteenth  century  New  England  houses  (1969b:7)  . 

It  would  appear  that  Snow  was  speculating  about  the  size  and 
location  of  the  chimney  base  since  he  stated  that  the  bricks 
were  not  found  in  any  pattern. 

Snow  proposed  that  the  house  was  built  on  a  north-south 
axis,  with  the  house  facing  south  (1969b:ll) .  This  would  mean 
that  the  front  door  was  in  the  narrow  end  of  the  house  since 
the  longer  side  of  the  house  extended  north-south.  Although 
this  did  occur  in  the  colonial  period,  the  door  in  a  two-room 
central  chimney  plan  house  was  usually  located  in  the  center 
of  the  longer  wall  (Cummings  1979:Figure  24).  However,  a 
southern  exposure  was  also  common  for  increased  sunlight  and 
warmth  in  winter  (Cummings  1979:38-39). 

The  dimensions  of  this  cellarhole  (12  by  15  ft.)  would  be 
small  for  a  one-room  house.  In  Cummings'  survey  of  39 
one-room  houses  built  in  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries, 
"only  two  were  less  than  fifteen  feet  square"  (1979:22). 
Cummings  found  that  "without  exception  the  earliest  surviving 
houses  at  Massachusetts  Bay  have  been  added  to,  and  most  of 
them  were  enlarged  not  once  but  several  times.  The  first 
extension  was  normally  in  a  longitudinal  direction"  (1979:22). 

If  this  occurred  at  the  David  Fiske  II  house,  the  second 
room  would  have  been  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  existing 
room,  and  the  front  door  would  probably  have  faced  east.  This 
was  probably  the  orientation  of  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  also 
(see  Chapter  4) .  Later  in  the  17th  century  it  became 
commonplace  for  a  lean-to  to  be  built  along  the  rear  wall  of 
the  house  to  accomodate  the  dairy  and  later,  the  kitchen 
(Cummings  1979:30-31) .  Snow  did  not  report  any  archeological 
evidence  to  indicate  that  this  was  done  at  the  David  Fiske  II 
house. 

The  probate  inventory  of  David  Fiske  II 's  estate,  taken 
in  1710,  described  the  following  rooms  and  furniture: 

a  bed  in  the  parlor;  a  bed  and  a  press  in  the 
chamber;  two  beds  in  the  east  end  of  the  house; 
brass   and   lumber   in   the   east   end   of   the  house; 
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pewter  and  books   in   the   hall;   and   'in  ye  Sellar 
lumber'  (Snow  1969b: 5). 

This  description  does  suggest  a  two-room  central  chimney 
plan  house,  with  the  chamber  and  parlor  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a  bedroom  and  attic  on  the  second  floor.  The  hall 
probably  functioned  as  the  kitchen  (Cummings  1979:28). 
Although  this  confirmed  the  presence  of  a  cellar,  it  did  not 
indicate  that  this  was  only  a  half  cellar. 

Artifact  Analysis:  Snow  did  analyze  the  artifacts  from 
the  cellarhole  to  obtain  chronological  information  but  no 
spatial  analysis  was  undertaken.  Four  stratigraphic  levels 
were  defined  for  the  fill  in  the  cellarhole,  but  Snow  did  not 
provide  depths  for  the  levels  nor  the  rationale  by  which  each 
level  was  determined. 

Snow  concluded  that  the  fill  in  the  cellarhole  had 
resulted  from  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debris  from  the 
chimney  and  hearth(s)  (1969b:7)  after  the  superstructure  was 
removed.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  and  ash  in  the  fill 
suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  house  may  have  been  burned 
(1969b:7),  but  the  scarcity  of  artifacts  suggested  that  the 
house  was  abandoned  before  any  possible  fire  (1969b:ll).  Snow 
proposed  that  the  filling  continued  until  at  least  1723  based 
upon  a  1723  Hibernia  penny  which  was  recovered  "near  the  floor 
in  the  southwest  corner"  of  the  cellarhole  (1969b:10).  This 
would  have  provided  a  terminus  ante  quern  for  the  deposition  of 
this  coin.  Snow  stated  that  levels  1-3  contained  "modern 
'sheet  trash'"  from  the  practice  of  broadcasting  trash,  which 
he  dated  to  mid-19th  century  at  this  site  (1969b:8). 

Over  87%  of  the  artifacts  which  the  ACMP  inventoried  from 
the  Snow  Collection  came  from  the  cellarhole  proveniences 
(Appendix  5.1).  Since  Snow  did  record  the  artifacts  recovered 
in  this  fill  by  level,  it  is  possible  that  the  artifacts  from 
the  lowest  level  were  associated  with  the  old  surface  of  the 
cellar  floor.  Support  for  this  association  came  from  the  1723 
Hibernia  penny  which  the  ACMP  inventoried  from  level  4  and 
which  Snow  had  reported  was  recovered  "near  the  floor  in  the 
southwest  corner"  (1969b:10).  This  would  support  Snow's 
statement  that  the  cellarhole  was  filled  after  1723.  Some  of 
the  artifacts  from  level  4  may  have  been  present  on  the  cellar 
floor  prior  to  the  filling  of  the  cellarhole,  and  therefore 
they  might  have  been  associated  with  the  occupants  of  the 
Fiske  house  between  ca.  1655  and  1710/21. 

Nearly  10%  of  the  665  sherds  from  the  cellarhole  could 
have  been  manufactured  prior  to  the  1710-1721  abandonment  of 
the  David  Fiske  II  house,  and  thus  may  have  been  available  to 
the  occupants  of  the  house.  These  ceramics  included  Faience, 
Delft,  mottled  ware,  trailed  slipware,  combed  ware,  and 
Westerwald  sherds  (Appendix  5.1). 
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The  eight  Faience  sherds  all  appeared  to  be  from  the  same 
vessel,  as  did  the  22  Delft  sherds.  The  19  sherds  of  trailed 
slipware  represented  three  different  vessels  (John  Cheney, 
personal  communication  1984) .  These  sherds  were  scattered 
through  all  four  levels  of  the  fill  which  suggests  that  they 
were  not  in  situ  floor  deposits.  It  is  possible  that  the 
cellar  fill  came  from  the  yard  area  around  the  house  so  these 
artifacts  may  represent  trash  from  the  occupants  of  the 
house.  However,  the  source  of  the  fill  cannot  be  documented 
so  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  supported.  The  presence  of 
sherds  from  one  vessel  in  all  levels  of  the  fill  suggests  that 
the  fill  accumulated  rapidly  or  was  deposited  in  one  episode 
after  the  superstructure  was  removed. 

One  of  the  trailed  slipware  rim  sherds  has  been 
identified  as  Metropolitan  slipware  (John  Cheney,  personal 
communication  1984) ,  which  was  manufactured  in  England  between 
1630  and  1660  (South  1978:72).  This  sherd  was  recovered  from 
level  4  of  the  cellar  fill. 

Over   two-thirds   of  the  ceramics  recovered  from  the  cellar 

fill   were   undatable   redwares.    The  most   recent  sherds   of 

creamware   (1762-1820)   and  pearlware   (1780-1850)  were   found 

only  in  level  1,  as   were  most  of   the   whiteware  (post-1820) 

sherds.     This   supported  Snow's  conclusion   that  the   upper 

levels  contained  field   trash  which  was  deposited  after   the 
cellarhole  had  been  filled  in. 

Over  40%  of  the  artifacts  recovered  from  the  cellarhole 
were  architectural  materials  (Appendix  5.1).  The  bulk  of 
these  were  hand  wrought  nails,  manufactured  between  1620  and 
the  mid-19th  century,  which  were  recovered  from  all  four 
levels.  Although  the  range  of  manufacture  date  of  these  nails 
does  not  aid  in  pinpointing  the  construction  date  of  the 
house,  they  were  from  the  time  period  when  the  house  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  (ca.  1655) .  The  few  more  recent 
nails  which  were  found  were  all  recovered  from  level  1. 

All  70  sherds  of  window  glass  which  were  recovered  were 
either  crown  or  cylinder  glass.   No  plate  glass  was  found. 

All  of  the  nails  found  in  level  4  were  hand  wrought  and 
all  of  the  window  glass  was  crown/cylinder.  This  represented 
35%  of  the  architectural  materials  in  the  cellarhole,  and  may 
have  been  debris  from  the  removal  or  demolition  of  the  Fiske 
house. 

The  third  type  of  artifact  which  provided  useful 
chronological  information  was  bottle  and  drinking  vessel  glass 
(Appendix  5.1).  Although  these  sherds  constituted  less  than 
5%  of  the  assemblage  from  the  cellar  fill,  nearly  half  of  them 
came  from  freeblown  vessels.  The  majority  of  these  came  from 
level  4,  although  they  were  found  in  all  levels.  Only 
freeblown  glass  was  recovered  from  level  4. 
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In  summary,  45%  of  the  1,455  artifacts  recovered  from 
this  cellarhole  dated  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  This  is 
the  largest  percentage  of  early  materials  from  any  excavated 
site  at  MIMA  (see  Chapter  1) .  Although  these  materials  cannot 
be  directly  associated  with  the  occupants  of  the  David  Fiske 
II  house  between  1655  and  1710/21,  the  presence  of  these 
materials,  in  conjunction  with  the  locational  data  derived 
from  the  deeds,  has  led  the  ACMP  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
David  Fiske  II  cellarhole  which  Snow  excavated  in  1968. 

The  100  artifacts  which  we  inventoried  from  level  3  of 
test  pit  1  were  probably  also  recovered  from  within  the  cellar 
fill  (Appendix  5.1).  These  artifacts  were  primarily  metal  and 
included  85  hand  wrought  nails,  two  knife  blades,  a  pole 
bracket,  part  of  a  haying  fork,  and  pieces  of  indeterminate 
iron.   Two  pieces  of  mortar  were  also  inventoried. 

One  hundred  six  (106)  artifacts  were  included  in  the 
David  Fiske  Collection  for  which  Snow's  lab  sheets  provided 
proveniences  for  levels  within  Feature  2  at  site  128a  and  128b 
(Appendix  5.1).  Snow's  report  did  not  contain  any  information 
about  any  Feature  2  or  identify  the  location  of  site  128b.  He 
did  report  digging  "a  number  of  trenches  and  test  pits  around 
the  cellar"  (1969b:6)  for  which  we  had  no  provenienced 
artifacts.  Since  he  did  not  discuss  the  artifacts  found  in 
these  trenches  and  pits,  these  106  artifacts  might  came  from 
there. 

Ninety  artifacts  were  inventoried  from  Feature  2  at  site 
128a,  of  which  83  were  bones  (Appendix  5.1).  The  remaining 
artifacts  included  pipe  stems,  brick  and  shell. 

The  16  artifacts  inventoried  from  Feature  2  at  site  128b 
included  redware,  whiteware  and  porcelain  sherds,  pipe  stems 
and  bottle  glass  (Appendix  5.1).  It  is  possible  that  these 
artifacts  may  have  come  from  "a  small  test  pit"  which  Snow  dug 
to  verify  the  location  of  a  "way"  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
Fiske  deeds  (1969b:12).  He  reported  that  this  test  pit 
"disclosed  the  surface  of  the  way"  (1969b: 12-13)  ,  but  he  did 
not  describe  the  features  or  artifacts  which  he  found,  if  any. 

Abundance  of  18th  Century  Artifacts:  A  total  of  44.9%  of 
the  artifacts  which  Snow  excavated  from  the  David  Fiske  site 
were  diagnostic  of  the  18th  century  or  earlier,  a  much  higher 
percentage  than  has  been  found  at  other  18th  century  MIMA 
sites.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  artifacts  from  the  cellar 
fill  were  diagnostic  of  the  18th  century,  and  were  consistent 
with  the  proposed  ca.  1710-1721  abandonment  or  demolition  of 
the  house. 

This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  absence  of  18th  century 
material   at   the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site,  less  than  300  meters  away 
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(see  Chapter  4  of  this  volume) .  One  important  difference 
between  these  two  sites  is  the  post-18th  century  disturbance: 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  was  occupied  until  the  mid-20th 
century,  while  the  David  Fiske  site  was  unoccupied  from  the 
early  18th  century  onward.  This  site  therefore  did  not 
experience  the  additional  construction,  demolition  of 
outbuildings,  and  removal  and  addition  of  topsoil  that 
occurred  at  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site.  The  continued  occupation 
of  Ebenezer' s  site  also  added  to  the  quantity  of  material  in 
the  archeological  record,  especially  in  terms  of  ceramics, 
which  became  much  more  common  in  19th  century  households,  and 
therefore  were  much  more  visible  in  the  archeological  record. 
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Management  Summary 

The  David  Fiske  II  house  site,  which  was  discovered  and 
excavated  by  archeologist  David  Snow  in  1968,  was  built  ca. 
1655,  and  was  abandoned  between  1710  and  1721.  Left.  David 
Fiske  II,  the  first  of  the  Fiske  family  to  settle  on  Fiske 
Hill,  was  the  grandfather  of  Ebenezer  Fiske,  whose  house  faced 
the  Battle  Road  in  1775. 


Previous  Archeology 

David  Snow  was  the  only  archeologist  to  work  at  this 
site.  It  was  discovered  as  part  of  a  survey  to  determine  the 
correct  location  of  Ebenezer' s  house.  Snow  felt  that  if  he 
could  locate  and  identify  David  Fiske  II' s  17th  century  house 
that  the  correct  location  of  Ebenezer' s  house  could  be  plotted 
from  various  Fiske  deeds  and  inventories  (see  Chapter  4) . 

Snow  excavated  the  12  by  15  ft.  cellarhole  of  the  David 
Fiske  II  house.  Only  three  feet  remained  of  the  foundation 
walls,  which  Snow  believed  had  originally  been  taller  (Figure 
5.4),  and  a  bulkhead  entrance  was  located  in  the  northwest 
corner  (1969b:6) .  Snow  also  located  a  well  150  feet  northeast 
of  the  cellarhole,  which  he  did  not  excavate.  He  felt  that  it 
was  located  too  far  from  the  Fiske  house  to  have  been  used  by 
its  occupants  (Figure  5.5),  and  proposed  that  it  was  post-18th 
century  in  construction  (1969b:15). 

Snow  also  reported  that  he  excavated  a  "number  of 
trenches  and  test  pits  around  the  cellar"  (1969b:6) ,  although 
the  location  of  these  were  not  given  in  his  report. 

ACMP  Interpretation 

The  cellarhole  excavated  by  David  Snow  agrees  well  with 
the  location  of  the  David  Fiske  II  landholdings  as  described 
in  the  early  deeds  for  Fiske  Hill.  The  ACMP  employed  Snow's 
technique  of  surveying  from  the  David  Fiske  cellarhole  to 
locate  Ebenezer  Fiske' s  house  of  1775  (see  Chapter  4).  This 
would  further  support  the  identification  of  this  cellarhole  as 
that  of  David  Fiske  II 's  house. 

The  dimensions  of  the  excavated  cellar  indicated  that  the 
David  Fiske  house  may  have  been  a  one-room  or  half-house.  It 
is  also  possible  that  this  was  later  expanded  to  a  two-room 
central  chimney  plan  house,  with  a  half  cellar.  No 
archeological  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  a  second  room  or 
lean-to  along  the  rear  which  became  commonplace  in  the  early 
18th  century.  If  this  had  been  a  half-house,  it  would  have 
been  small  by  comparison  with  other  17th  century  houses  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  (Cummings  1979:22). 
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The  David  Fiske  Site  Collection 

The  ACMP   inventoried   1,578   artifacts  plus  84  pieces  of 

bone   and   shell   from  the   Snow  collection  from   this   site 

(Appendix   5.1).    The  majority  of  these  were  recovered  from  the 
fill  in  the  cellarhole. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  artifacts  from  this  site  could 
have  dated  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which  is  the 
largest  percentage  of  early  materials  from  any  site  at  MIMA. 
This  assemblage  consisted  of  redware  (including  trailed 
slipware) ,  Faience,  combed  ware,  Westerwald  stoneware, 
freeblown  glass,  crown/cylinder  window  glass  and  hand  wrought 
nails.  This  large  percentage  of  17th-18th  century  artifacts 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  relatively  little  disturbance 
which  this  site  has  experienced  in  the  250+  years  since  it  was 
occupied.  After  the  house  was  abandoned,  by  1721,  the  field 
was  plowed  but  has  remained  totally  undeveloped  until  the 
present  day  (Figure  5.1). 

Public  Interpretation  of  the  David  Fiske  Site 

Presently,  the  David  Fiske  site  is  not  included  in  the 
Park's  interpretation  of  Fiske  Hill.  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  is  only  accessible  by  crossing  the 
road  (Figure  II. 1).  Fortunately,  one  of  Snow's  overgrown 
backdirt  piles  adjacent  to  the  cellarhole  marks  the  location 
of  the  site. 

Although  this  site  predates  the  1775  events  which  are  the 
interpretive  focus  of  MIMA,  such  17th-early  18th  century 
farmsteads  are  rare  in  Massachusetts.  This  site  could  be 
added  to  the  visitor  information  concerning  Fiske  Hill  because 
it  would  add  to  the  public's  awareness  of  the  18th  century 
landscape  in  which  the  events  of  April  19  evolved.  This  is 
one  of  the  earlier  sites  in  Lexington  which  was  still  known  as 
Cambridge  Farms  at  the  time  this  site  was  occupied.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  first  member  of  the  Fiske  family  ca.  1655. 
The  Fiskes  continued  to  own  land  on  this  hill  until  1847. 
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Recommendations 

The  archeological  fieldwork  conducted  by  David  Snow  and 
the  deed  research  conducted  by  Cordelia  Snow  have  established 
the  location  of  the  David  Fiske  II  house.  The  cellarhole  of 
this  17th  century  house  has  been  excavated  and  one  well  was 
found  150  feet  northeast  of  the  cellarhole  (Figure  5.5).  No 
other  features  of  this  17th  century  farmstead  have  been 
located  or  investigated. 

Undisturbed  17th  century  farmsteads  are  rare  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  David  Fiske  site  merits  further  study. 
A  systematic  survey  of  the  area  around  the  cellarhole  could  be 
undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  barn  mentioned  in  the 
estate  inventory  of  1710  (Snow  1969b:5),  any  other 
outbuildings,  stone  walls,  animal  enclosures,  wells,  and  roads 
or  paths.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  deeds  do  not  provide  any 
locational  data  for  other  buildings  on  the  property.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  Snow's  sketch  maps  did  not  include  the 
location  of  the  test  pits  and  trenches  which  he  dug  "around 
the  cellar"  (1969b:6) . 

Snow  did  locate  one  well  which  he  felt  was  too  far  from 
the  Fiske  house  to  have  been  used  by  its  occupants 
(1969b:15).  It  is,  in  fact,  beyond  the  property  boundaries 
for  the  David  Fiske  house  lot  (Figure  5.5).  Snow  suspected 
that  it  was  post-18th  century  in  construction  (1969b:15) ,  but 
this  should  be  determined  by  archeological  investigation  of 
the  well.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  one  well  existed  closer 
to  the  house. 

Further  investigation  around  the  exterior  of  the  cellar 
walls,  if  this  area  was  not  disturbed  by  Snow's  work,  could 
provide  additional  artifacts  to  verify  the  17th  and  early  18th 
century  occupation  of  this  site. 
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Appendix  5.1 
ACMP  Artifact  Inventory 
for  Accession  #266 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience:  TP1 


HISTORIC  CERAMICS 
Redware 

Plain  0 

Lead  Glazed,  1  surface  0 

Lead  Glazed,  2  surface  0 

Sgraffito  0 

Trailed  Slipware  0 

Jackfield  0 

Astbury  0 

Other  0 

Total  Redware  0 

Tin  Enameled 

Delft  0 

Rouen/Faience  0 

Other  0 

Total  Tin  Enameled  0 

Coarse  Buff  Body 

Combed  Ware  0 

Dotted  Ware  0 

N.  Devon  Gravel  0 

Mottled  0 

Other  0 

Total  Coarse  Buff  Body  0 

Creamware 

Plain  0 

Shell-Edged  0 

Other  Edge  Decorated  0 

Handpainted  0 

Annular  0 

Transfer  Printed  0 

Other  0 

Total  Creamware  0 

Pearlware 

Plain  0 

Shell-Edged  0 

Other  Edge  Decorated  0 

Handpainted  0 

Annular  0 

Transfer  Printed  0 

Other  0 

Total  Pearlware  0 

Whiteware 

Plain  0 

Shell-Edged  0 

Other  Edge  Decorated  0 

Handpainted  0 

Annular  0 

Transfer  Printed  0 

Other  0 

Total  Whiteware  0 


128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS  %  of 

hole  Historic 

Ceramics 


0 

1 

3 

422 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

479 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

85 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

2 

4 

116 

0 

1 

0 

425 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

482 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

88 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

120 

71.3% 


4.4% 


1.5% 


0.7% 


1.2% 


17.8% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience : 


TP1     128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS  %  of 

hole  Historic 

Ceramics 


Other  Earthenware 
Whieldon 
Lusterware 
Agateware 

Rockingham/Bennington 
Yelloware 
Other 
Total  Other  Earthen. 

Porcelain 
Undecorated 
Underglaze  HP-monochro 
Underglaze  HP-polychro 
Overglaze  HP-monochrom 
Overglaze  HP-polychrom 
Gilted 

Transfer  Printed 
Other 
Total  Porcelain 

Stoneware 
Nottingham 
Other  English  Brown 
Bellarmine/Frenchen 
Westerwald/Rae  ren 

White  Salt  Glazed 
Plain 
Moulded 
Scratch  Blue 
Other 
Total  White  Salt  Glz 

Drybody 
Black  Basaltes 
Rosso  Antico 
Other 
Total  Drybody 

Other 
Utilitarian  Import 
Domestic 
Other 
Total  Other 

Total  Stoneware 

TOTAL  HISTORIC  CERAMICS 

%  of  Total  Artifacts 


0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 


0  0  0      3 

0  0  0      0 

0  0  10 

0  0  10 

0  0  0      0 

0  0  0      0 

0  0  2      6 

0  0  0      0 

0  0  4      9 


0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  4 


0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  2 

0  0  0  1 

0  0  0  1 

0  0  0  4 


11 


665 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1.9% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

4 

0.6% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0.6% 

0 

8 

1.2% 

0 

676 

100.0% 
40.7% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience : 


TP1     128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS  %  of 

hole  Total 

Artifacts 


PIPES 

White  Clay 
Bowls 

Stems:  4/64 
5/64 
6/64 
7/64 
8/64 
9/64 
INDT 
TOTAL: 

Red  Clay 
Bowls 
Stems 
TOTAL: 

Other 

TOTAL  PIPES 

GLASS 
Bottle  Glass 
Freeblown 
Blown- in-Mo Id 
Auto  Machine  Made 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL 

Drinking  Vessel 
Freeblown 

Machine  blown/pressed 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL 

Indet.  Curved  Glass 
TOTAL  GLASS 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 
Ceramic 
Glass 
Metal 
Wood/Cork 
Synthetic 
Other 
TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 


0 

15 

0 

2 

2 

17 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

51 

0 

15 

1 

22 

2 

16 

0 

0 

3 

53 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

3 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

15 

0 

23 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.4% 


1.0% 


4.4% 


0.1% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience: 


TP1     128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS 

hole 


%  of 

Total 

Artifacts 


APPAREL 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  APPAREL 

BUTTONS,  ETC. 
Button 
Buckle 

Other  Fastener 
TOTAL  BUTTONS,  ETC. 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL 
Tableware 
Kitchenware 
Furniture  &  Hardware 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Decorative  Objects 
Toiletries 
Stationery 
Coins/Tokens/Medals 
Personal  Objects 
Toys 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  H  &  P 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0.0% 


0.4% 


63 


76 


4.6% 


SUBTOTAL 


12 


191 


213   12.8% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience : 


ARCHITECTURAL  MATERIAL 
Window  Glass 
Crown/Cy  1 i  nde  r 
Plate 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  GLASS 

Nails 
Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut  I 
Machine  Cut  II 
Machine  Cut  Indet. 
Wire 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  NAILS 

Screws 
Hand  wrought 
Machine  Cut 
Indeterminate 
TOTAL  SCREWS 

Other  Hardware 
Builders1  Hardware 
Window  Hardware 
Door  Hardware 
Electrical  Hardware 
Plumbing  Hardware 
Lighting/Heating  Hdwr. 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  OTHER  HDWR. 

Structural  Material 
Brick 

Mortar/Plaster 
Wood 
Linoleum 
Stone 
Fiber 
Porcelain 

Earthenware/Stoneware 
Synthetic 
Metal 
Other 
TOTAL  STRUCTURAL 


TP1     128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS 

hole 


%  of 

Total 

Artifacts 


85 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

493 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

501 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


70 
0 
0 
0 

70 


578 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 

587 


0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
18 


4.2% 


35.3% 


0.0% 


1.1% 


0.1% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 


Provenience:           TP1 

128A 

128B 

Cellar- 
hole 

Unprov. 

TOTALS 

%  of 

Total 

Artifacts 

Other  Fastening  Devices 
Staples 
Bolts 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

Wood  Fasteners 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  FASTENING 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0.1% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS 

86 

1 

0 

590 

1 

678 

40.8% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 

Hand  Tools 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Machine  Parts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Domestic  Animal  Gear 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0.5% 

SUBTOTAL 

88 

1 

0 

597 

1 

687 

41.3% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 


Provenience : 


Coal 
Charcoal 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 
Wood 
Slag 
TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 


TP1 


128A 


128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS  %  of 


Hole 

Total 
Artifacts 

ht  in 

grams) 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 
Shell 
Bivalves 
Univalves 

Indeterminate  Shell 
Other  Organic 

Bone 
Fish 
Whale 
Human 
Mammal 
Bird 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  BONE 

Vegetal  Material 
Seeds/Nuts 
Other  Comestibles 
Other  Vegetal  Material 
TOTAL  VEGETAL 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 
Unworked  Lithic 
Gunflints 

Groundstone 
Historic 
Prehistoric 
Total  Groundstone 

Chipped  Stone 
Point 
Biface 
Other 

Total  Chipped  Stone 
TOTAL  LITHICS 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 


0 

1 

0.1% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

5.0% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

0 

84 

5.1% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0.1% 
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DAVID  FISKE  Site 
Provenience: 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES 


TP1     128A    128B    Cellar-  Unprov.  TOTALS  %  of 

Hole  Total 

Artifacts 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


SUBTOTALS 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  #1 
SUBTOTAL  #2 
SUBTOTAL  #3 
SUBTOTAL  #4 


84 


86 


5.2% 


0 

0 

11 

665 

0 

676 

12 

5 

5 

191 

0 

213 

88 

1 

0 

597 

1 

687 

0 

84 

0 

2 

0 

86 

100 


90 


16 


1455 


1662 
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CHAPTER  6 
BATTLE  ROAD  ON  FISKE  HILL 

Introduction 

As  the  British  troops  retreated  from  the  skirmish  at  the 
North  Bridge  in  the  early  afternoon  of  April  19,  1775,  they 
continued  to  be  ambushed  and  fired  upon  by  Minute  Men  hiding 
behind  rocks  and  trees  along  the  county  road  toward  Lexington. 

From  Meriam's  Corner   on,  the   warfare  of   the   day 

became  more   and  more   of  a  guerilla  nature.   It, 

indeed,  was  open  season  for  shooting  at  the  British 
(BNHSC  1958:70)  . 

As  the  British  troops  rounded  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of 
Fiske  Hill,  Lt.  Col.  Francis  Smith  attempted  to  restore  order 
in  his  troops.   Under  Smith's  command,  Ma j .  John  Pitcairn 

tried  valiantly  to  bring  the  men  into  line,  but  any 
hope  of  successfully  reorganizing  the  British  column 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  distraught  men,  to  the 
consternation  of  their  officers,  broke  and  ran  down 
the  east  side  of  [Fiske]  Hill  and,  in  greater 
disarray  than  before,  hastened  on  toward  Lexington 
(Concord  Chamber  of  Commerce  1975:30). 

The  precise  route  of  this  road,  now  called  "Battle  Road," 
is  not  known,  although  portions  of  it  have  been  identified. 
Three  archeological  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  the  complete  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske  Hill. 
The  first  of  these  was  conducted  by  Vincent  Foley  in  1963  when 
he  excavated  the  cellarhole  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house. 
Foley  dug  two  trenches  along  the  probable  route  of  the  road, 
but  he  did  not  find  any  evidence  of  it.  He  found  only  modern 
artifacts,  and  none  were  saved  (1964:28). 

The  second  survey  was  conducted  by  MIMA  Park  Archeologist 
Leland  Abel  in  1965.  A  report  on  his  work  was  compiled  by 
Cordelia  Snow  since  Abel  was  transferred  before  he  could 
complete  the  report  (Snow  1968b: i).  Several  trenches  and  test 
pits  were  dug  by  Abel  along  the  presumed  course  of  Battle 
Road,  but  no  map  was  available  showing  the  location  of  these 
excavation  units.  Abel  did  encounter  evidence  of  old  road 
surfaces,  but  he  did  not  mention  finding  any  artifacts. 

Earlier  in  1965,  Abel  had  encountered  a  stone  wall 
bordering  the  original  course  of  Battle  Road  while  he  was 
attempting  to  locate  the  Hayward  Well  in  front  of  the 
Ebenezer   Fiske   cellarhole  (1966:24-25).   His  report  included  a 
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list  of  artifacts  which  he  recovered  from  the  trench  along 
this  stone  wall.  These  were  the  only  artifacts  inventoried  by 
the  ACMP  from  any  of  the  excavations  along  this  portion  of 
Battle  Road. 

The  third  archeological  survey  of  Battle  Road  on  Fiske 
Hill  was  conducted  by  Charles  Tremer  in  1972.  This  was  the 
most  intense  testing  of  the  three  surveys,  involving  23 
trenches  over  the  full  route  from  the  bluff  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  Fiske  Hill  (Figure  6.1).  Tremer's  report  described 
the  stratigraphy  and  the  old  roadbeds  encountered  in  each 
trench,  and  included  a  map  showing  the  location  of  every 
trench  (Tremer  1972) .  He  reported  finding  only  artifacts  of 
recent  date  (1972:3)  which  he  apparently  did  not  save. 

Baker's  1980  overview  of  archeological  research  at  MIMA 
discussed  both  Snow  and  Abel's  report  (Baker  1980:30-31)  and 
Tremer's  report  (1980:32-33).  No  artifacts  from  their 
fieldwork  had  been  available  at  the  time  of  Baker's  overview 
of  the  MIMA  collections. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  route  of  Battle  Road  over 
Fiske  Hill  was  prepared  by  Joyce  Malcolm  in  her  report  on 
colonial  land  use  within  MIMA  (1985:1-2).  Her  research 
sources  included  deeds,  maps  and  other  historical  documents. 
Since  her  research  concentrated  on  the  roads  bounding 
homesteads  of  ca.  1775,  her  report  dealt  primarily  with  the 
east  end  of  Battle  Road,  near  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site. 


■■■ 


Figure  6.2. 


ACMP  photograph  of  section   1   of   Battle 
the  west  side  of  Fiske  Hill,  1986. 


Road   on 
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The  ACMP  inventoried  the  one  small  collection  of 
artifacts  which  was  available  from  the  surveys  along  Battle 
Road.  Since  fieldwork  was  not  involved  in  the  ACMP  evaluation 
of  the  earlier  archeological  surveys,  the  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  old  road  surfaces  in  Abel's  and 
Tremer's  reports  could  not  be  determined.  A  walkover  of  the 
probable  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske  Hill  was  undertaken 
during  the  ACMP  to  determine  the  present  condition  of  the  area 
(Figure  6.2),  and  to  prepare  recommendations  for  future 
fieldwork. 
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Provenience  and  Coding  System 

Only  one  collection  of  artifacts  from  the  archeological 
surveys  of  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill  was  inventoried  by  the 
ACMP.  These  artifacts  were  recovered  by  Abel  while  searching 
for  the  Hayward  Well,  and  were  discussed  in  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
site  (see  Chapter  4  of  this  volume). 

The  11  digit  provenience  code  used  by  the  ACMP  to 
identify  Abel's  artifacts  from  his  Trench  A  was: 
HW-TAO-00-0000.  Trench  A  "was  dug  along  a  stone  wall  which 
bordered  the  Battle  Road"  (Abel  1966:25).  These  artifacts 
were  stored  with  Abel's  collection  from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske 
site. 

No  artifacts  were  saved  from  the  other  excavations  along 
Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill. 
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Map  Construction 

Sources  used  in  the  construction  of  the  site  map  of  the 
excavations  along  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill  were  evaluated 
according  to  the  ACMP  criteria  of  completeness,  accuracy, 
accessibility  of  data,  readability,  physical  condition  of  map 
and  reproducibility  (see  Chapter  3,  Methodology).  Two  of  the 
three  archeological  reports  on  the  investigations  of  Battle 
Road  included  a  map  of  Fiske  Hill  indicating  the  location  and 
dimensions  of  test  trenches  and  excavation  units  (Foley  1964, 
Tremer  1972) . 


Evaluation  of  Source  Material 


Foley's  Report;  Foley's  Map  1  covered  an  area  that 
extended  from  Fiske  Hill  to  the  junction  of  North  Great  Road 
(Massachusetts  Ave.  or  Route  2A)  and  the  western  end  of  Nelson 
Road.   Foley  stated  that: 

the  Map  represents  the  results  of  combinations  of 
USGS  chart,  Massachusetts  Highway  maps,  and  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historic [al]  Park  access  road 
map,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  State 
Development  Department,  pages  3  and  4;  and  surveys 
of  the  writer  (Foley  1964:40). 

The  map  included  2  ft.  topographic  contours  and 
identified  Wood  Street,  Old  Wood  Street  terminus,  Route  128, 
Fiske  Hill  Bypass,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Marrett  Road,  Nelson 
Road,  North  Great  Road,  and  the  Air  Force  Base  Access  Road. 
Structures  existing  at  the  time  of  this  map  construction  were 
outlined,  but  not  identified.  The  presence  of  stone  walls  was 
indicated.  The  map  did  not  contain  a  scale,  North  arrow  or  a 
key. 

The  areas  of  Foley's  excavations  were  labelled  A  through  F: 

Area  A  was  the  Josiah  Nelson  Homestead; 

Area  B  was   a   100-yard  trench  completed  in  an  attempt  to 

locate  the  remains   of   a   blacksmith   shop  on   the  Jacob 

Whittemore  property; 

Areas  C  and  E  were  test  trenches  excavated  to  locate  the 

Battle  Road  roadbed; 

Area  D  was  a  test  trench  excavated  to   locate   the   remains 

of  a  wooden  fence;  and 

Area  F  was  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site. 


Snow's  Report:  Cordelia  Snow  included  a  map  of  Fiske 
Hill  in  her  report  on  Abel's  1965  field  investigation  of  the 
roads   on  Fiske  Hill.    This  map  may   have   been  traced  from 
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Foley's  Map  1.  It  included  10  foot  contours  and  identified 
Route  128,  Old  Wood  Street  terminus,  Wood  Street,  Old 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the  Battle 
Road.  Foley's  trenches  from  Areas  C  and  E  were  depicted.  A 
linear  scale,  a  true  north  arrow,  a  legend  distinguishing 
modern  roads,  old  roads,  and  probable  roads  were  all 
provided.  The  remains  of  the  1872  barn  were  identified  and 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  was  labelled  as  the  Bashian-Fiske 
site.   The  presence  of  stone  walls  was  also  indicated. 

This  map  was   well  constructed,  and  conformed  to  many  of 

the  ACMP  map   evaluation  criteria.    However,   Snow  did   not 

attempt  to  locate  on  the  map  any  of  the  areas  of  Abel's 
excavation. 


Tremer's  Report:  Tremer's  site  map  was  entitled  "Battle 
Road  in  the  Fiske  Hill  Area."  It  identified  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Old  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Old  Battle  Road,  Old  Wood 
Street  terminus,  Wood  Street  and  Route  128.  Original  roads, 
stone  walls,  and  test  trenches  were  distinguished  through  a 
legend.  Neither  a  linear  scale  nor  a  north  arrow  was 
provided.  It  also  lacked  a  consistent  method  of  plotting 
contour  intervals.  Tremer  documented  the  lengths  of  five  of 
his  23  test  trenches  (test  trenches  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18) 
(1972:11-12).  By  comparing  the  recorded  lengths  with  the 
mapped  dimensions,  discrepancies  were  apparent  between  the  two 
sources  of  information.  Using  the  scale  of  1  in.  =  100  ft. , 
the  mapped  length  of  test  trench  16  was  38  feet,  as  compared 
to  Tremer's  recording  of  23  feet  (1972:12).  Tremer  explained 
further  that  test  trenches  14  and  15  extended  50  feet  between 
two  stone  walls  (1972:11),  but  their  mapped  lengths  were  also 
38  feet.  Trench  17  had  a  mapped  length  of  15  feet,  but  it  was 
reported  as  being  6  feet  long  (1972:12).  Trench  18  was 
reported  to  be  55  feet  (1972:12),  but  it  measured  60  feet  on 
the  map. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  letters  and  symbols,  the  three 
original  maps  were  considered  clear  and  distinct.  However, 
the  orientation  and  identification  of  roadways  was  outdated 
and  inaccurate.  The  maps  were  incomplete  in  regard  to  scales, 
north  arrows,  and  the  failure  to  locate  units  of  excavation. 
Each  map,  particularly  Tremer's,  was  fading  and  was  in  a  state 
of  deterioration.  Due  to  these  problems,  the  ACMP  constructed 
a  composite  site  map  of  the  Battle  Road  excavations. 

Map  Construction  Methodology 

A  portion  of  the  ACMP  base  map  of  Fiske  Hill  was  used  to 
construct  the  composite  site  map  (Figure  6.1).  The  test 
trenches  from  the  three  investigations  were  plotted  and 
labelled.   Locations   and  dimensions  of  areas  C,  D,  and  E   were 
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taken  from  Foley's  Map  1.  Areas  C  and  E  were  directly  related 
to  the  investigation  of  Battle  Road.  Area  D  was  plotted  to 
demonstrate  the  level  of  disturbance  within  the  area.  The 
location  and  description  of  Abel's  trenches  and  test  pits  were 
recorded  in  Snow's  report  (1968b).  Snow  stated  that  a  "Trench 
was  located  about  200  yards  from  the  bluff  in  the  swampy  area 
before  the  road  begins  its  ascent  up  the  west  side  of  Fiske 
Hill.  It's  length  was  60  feet"  (1968b:5).  The  location  of 
this  trench  was  calculated  and  plotted  on  the  new  site  map. 
Abel  also  excavated  several  trenches  within  the  same  area  as 
Tremer's  section  2.  Since  no  exact  locations  or  dimensions 
were  documented,  these  trenches  could  not  be  plotted  on  the 
composite  site  map. 

A  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  test  pit  was  placed  "between  the  granite 
monument  marking  the  Hayward  Well  and  the  present  gate  through 
the  stone  wall"  (Snow  1968b:ll).  Two  additional  test  pits 
were  placed  25  feet  northeast  and  25  feet  southwest  of  the 
first  test  pit.  A  50  foot  trench  oriented  in  a  northeast  to 
southwest  direction  was  then  excavated  near  the  third  test 
pit.  One  hundred  feet  east  of  the  test  pits  another  50  foot 
trench  was  located.  Though  this  documentation  was  considered 
valuable,  the  three  test  pits  and  two  test  trenches  could  not 
be  plotted  on  the  new  site  map.  The  Hayward  Well  marker  and 
the  gate  through  the  stone  wall  were  used  as  datum  points  for 
the  above  descriptions.  The  Hayward  Well  marker  could  be 
plotted  but  the  location  of  the  gate  could  not  be  accurately 
reconstructed.  As  a  result,  only  one  of  Abel's  trenches  could 
be  plotted. 

The  locations  of  Tremer's  23  test  trenches  were  obtained 
directly  from  his  1972  site  map.  As  noted  earlier,  only  five 
of  the  23  trenches  had  recorded  measurements.  Thus,  to 
provide  a  degree  of  consistency  for  the  ACMP  map  construction, 
Tremer's  original  1972  map  was  considered  the  primary  source 
of  information.  Each  trench  was  numbered  as  it  appeared  on 
the  original,  with  the  four  sections  of  Tremer's  investigation 
indicated. 
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Data  Problems 

The  Abel  Collection 

Abel's  collection  from  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  site  included 
147  artifacts  which  he  recovered  from  his  Trench  A.  This  was 
one  of  the  trenches  which  he  dug  while  trying  to  locate  the 
Hayward  Well  (Abel  1966:25).  As  discussed  in  Chapter  4  of 
this  volume,  the  only  documentation  for  Abel's  proveniences 
came  from  his  report  and  the  MIMA  catalog  cards  (accession  # 
14) .  There  was  no  map  to  indicate  where  his  trenches  were 
located.  Through  process  of  elimination,  we  were  able  to 
determine  that  the  Trench  A  provenience  in  his  report  was  the 
Wall  A  provenience  on  the  catalog  cards  (see  the  Data  Problems 
section  of  Chapter  4) . 

The  inventory  in  Abel's  report  listed  236  artifacts  from 
Trench  A  (1966:26-32),  of  which  the  ACMP  inventoried  147.  The 
missing  artifacts  consisted  almost  entirely  of  redware, 
creamware  and  bottle  glass  sherds.  Another  of  Abel's 
proveniences,  Trench  1,  was  included  by  the  ACMP  with  his 
Hayward  Well  trenches.  However,  this  resulted  in  74  more 
artifacts  in  the  ACMP  inventory  than  Abel  reported  for  these 
trenches.  It  is  possible  that  the  89  artifacts  which  we 
inventoried  in  Trench  1  should  have  been  included  with  the 
Battle  Road  material  for  analysis  purposes. 

Thirty  of  the  134  MIMA  catalog  cards  contained  the  Wall  A 
provenience.  We  were  missing  the  artifacts  for  two  of  these 
catalog  cards,  a  porcelain  sherd  (14/707)  and  a  marble 
(14/725) . 

Abel  did  not  mention  that  he  encountered  any  artifacts 
during  the  trenching  which  he  did  in  the  other  three  sections 
of  Battle  Road  which  he  surveyed.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
found  at  least  modern  refuse  which  apparently  was  not  saved. 

Foley's  and  Tremer's  Excavations 

Foley  and  Tremer  both  stated  that  they  had  found  "recent 
artifacts  of  superficial  deposits"  (Tremer  1972:3)  during 
their  surveys,  which  they  apparently  did  not  save.  Tremer 
determined  that  "no  artifacts  significant  to  the  historic 
Battle  Road  or  contributory  to  the  identification  of  that  road 
were  encountered"  (1972:3).  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
artifacts  were  not  available  for  reanalysis  in  the  event  that 
some  early  materials  were  not  recognized. 
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Site  Interpretation 


Foley's  Analysis 


Foley  excavated  only  two  trenches  during  his  survey  for 
the  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske  Hill.  The  first  of  these 
"entailed  a  63'  trench  between  a  stone  fence  traditionally 
reputed  to  have  bounded  the  colonial  thoroughfare  and  the 
present  Massachusetts  Avenue  [Area  C  on  Figure  6.1],  The 
results  were  negative"  (Foley  1964:28). 

His  second  trench  was  north  of  present  day  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  crossed  the  driveway  to  a  house  then  used  as  the 
Park  Historian's  office  (Area  E  on  Figure  6.1).  Foley  found 
two  wheel  ruts  beneath  the  office  driveway  which  "were  .2'  in 
thickness  with  a  layer  of  soil-gravel  in  association"  (Foley 
1964:28).  Within  four  feet  of  the  second  rut  the  soil  was 
disturbed  with  beer  cans  and  soda  bottles  occurring  at  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  Foley  did  not  state  in  his  report  if 
he  thought  these  ruts  were  the  Battle  Road. 

Foley  also  excavated  two  trenches  along  the  spine  of 
Fiske  Hill  (Area  D  on  Figure  6.1)  to  determine  if  a  wooden 
fence  had  once  existed  on  the  northern  end  of  the  stone  wall. 
He  discovered  "typical  stone  fence  preparations,"  and 
concluded  that  "the  wall  itself  must  have  been  robbed  for 
other  purposes"  (Foley  1964:29). 

No  artifacts  were  found  in  the  Foley  Collection  at  MIMA 
with  provenience  for  any  of  these  trenches. 

Abel  and  Snow's  Analysis 

Abel  had  prepared  a  preliminary  report  on  his  fieldwork 
which  Cordelia  Snow  edited.  He  did  not  provide  her  with  any 
field  notes  or  maps  (Snow  1968b: i) ,  so  only  approximate 
locations  for  Abel's  trenches  have  been  indicated  on  Figure 
6.1.  Abel  tested  in  only  3  of  the  4  sections  shown  in  Figure 
6.1.  Section  3  was  still  privately  owned  at  the  time  of  his 
survey,  so  it  could  not  be  tested  (Snow  1968b:8). 

In  section  1,  Abel  dug  one  trench  which  was  60  ft.  long, 
running  between  the  stone  walls  which  appeared  to  bound  the 
old  road  (Figure  6.1).  This  had  been  the  earlier  route  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  had  been  paved.  It  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  1930s  or  40s,  and  the  blacktop  had  been 
removed  by  the  time  of  Abel's  survey  (Snow  1968b:5).  Abel's 
trench  revealed  a  cobblestone  layer  15  ft.  8  in.  wide  and  7 
in.  thick  (Figure  6.3),  which  Abel  interpreted  as  a  base  for 
the  blacktop  (Snow  1968b:5-6).  His  research  indicated  that 
macadam  roads  were  being  constructed  in  Lexington  by   the   first 
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Figure  6.3. 


Abel's  photograph   of   trench  in  section  1  showing 

cobblestone  layer.   Abel  proposed  that  this  was   a 

base   for   the   blacktop  which   had   been  removed 
prior  to  his  survey  (Snow  1968b:Plate  4) . 


half 


of    the    19th   century   (Snow   1968b:6).    Beneath   the 


cobblestone  layer,  he  encountered  two  distinct  layers  of  sand 
before  encountering  undisturbed  subsoil  (Snow  1968b:6).  He 
did  not  state  whether  or  not  he  found  any  artifacts  in  this 
trench. 


In  section  2  (Figure  6.1)f  the  route  of  Battle  Road 
appeared  to  cross  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  continue  on  the 
south  side  of  it.   Here  Abel  stated  that: 

through  this  section  there  was  no  problem  in 
locating  the  old  road.  The  boundary  walls  indicated 
its  general  position  and  in  most  places  the  built-up 
grade  more  or  less  midway  between  the  walls  showed 
the  location  of  the  road  itself  (Snow  1968b:7). 

Although  Abel  dug  "several  trenches"  in  this  section,  their 
location  was  not  reported  (Snow  1968b:7).  No  cobblestone 
layer  was  found,  and  Abel  suggested  that  this  section  of  the 
road  may   have   been   abandoned  before  blacktopping  began  (Snow 
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1968b:7).   Abel  did  not  describe   what   evidence,   if   any,   he 
found  for  an  earlier  dirt  road,  or  if  any  artifacts  were  found. 

In  section  4,  Abel  dug  several  test  pits  and  trenches  in 
which  he  uncovered  the  stone  walls  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  blacktop  road  surface  which  had  been  covered  with 
more  than  two  feet  of  fill  (Snow  1968b: 11).  Old  road  maps 
which  showed  the  previous  alignment  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
were  used  by  Abel  to  locate  this  road.  He  first  found  the 
road  2-1/2  feet  below  the  present  ground  surface  in  a  test  pit 
"midway  between  the  granite  monument  marking  the  Hayward  Well 
and  the  present  gate  through  the  stone  wall  at  the  street" 
(Snow  1968b:ll)  (Figure  6.4).  Since  the  old  maps  indicated 
that  the  road  was  18  feet  wide  and  bounded  by  stone  walls, 
Abel  dug  another  test  pit  "25  feet  northeast  of  the  first 
test,  just  north  of  and  inside  the  gate  through  the  modern 
stone  wall,  and  the  base  of  the  historic  wall  was  found  about 
40  to  42  inches  below  the  present  ground  level"  (Snow 
1968b:ll).  A  third  test,  located  25  feet  southwest  of  the 
first  (Figure  6.4)  ,  found  the  other  boundary  wall  just  below 
the  present  ground  surface. 

Abel  stated  that  "a  trench  was  dug  along  the   [south]   wall 
face  which   fronted   on   the   historic   road"   (Snow  1968b:ll). 
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Figure  6.4. 


Abel's  photograph  of  test  pit  in  center  of 
historic  road.  Note  Hayward  Well  marker  in  left 
background,  and  backdirt  from  third  test  pit  in 
background  on  right  (Snow  1968b:Plate  2) . 
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However,  it  is  unclear  if  this  was  the  same  trench  which  he 
described  in  his  report  on  the  Hayward  Well  fieldwork, 
which  was  conducted  about  six  months  prior  to  the  Battle  Road 
survey.  In  the  earlier  fieldwork,  he  reported  that  "in  search 
for  the  Hayward  Well,  several  short  and  shallow  trenches  were 
dug  near  the  well,  and  one  long  trench  was  dug  along  a  stone 
wall  which  bordered  the  Battle  Road  [and]  passes  within  about 
6  feet  of  the  well"  (Abel  1966:25;  emphasis  added).  It  seems 
likely  that  these  trenches  were  the  same,  since  the  old  road 
would  have  been  located  within  6  to  10  feet  of  the  well. 

Abel  recovered  artifacts  from  the  trench  he  dug  while 
looking  for  the  well,  which  were  the  only  artifacts  from  the 
Battle  Road  which  were  inventoried  by  the  ACMP. 

Abel  dug  one  other  trench  across  the  entire  area  between 
the  stone  walls,  and  encountered  a  blacktop  surface  18  feet 
wide  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  5  in.  below  the  present  ground 
surface  (Snow  1968b:12) .  Abel  clearly  encountered  the  paved 
surface  of  an  old  road,  which  he  identified  as  Massachusetts 
Avenue  before  its  realignment.  He  stated  that  "it  appears 
that  the  route  [of  Massachusetts  Avenue]  shown  on  these  maps 
is  the  same  as  the  historic  road"  (i.e.,  Battle  Road)  (Snow 
1968b:10).  However,  he  did  not  describe  any  evidence  that  he 
found  for  the  earlier  road. 

Snow,  in  her  preface  to  Abel's  fieldwork  report, 
described  a  17th  and  18th  century  country  road  as  being  only 
one  cart  wide,  and  built  up  in  swampy  areas  with  logs,  a 
corduroy  road  (Snow  1968b:3).  She  predicted  that  the  only 
archeological  evidence  of  such  a  road  would  be  "little 
more... than  a  definable  surface,  or  perhaps  indications  of 
corduroy,  and  maybe  a  rut  or  two"  (Snow  1968b:3). 

Tremer's  Analysis 

Tremer  excavated  23  trenches  in  all  four  sections  of  the 
presumed  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske  Hill.  Tremer  clearly 
defined  the  evidence  of  a  dirt  road  which  he  encountered: 

One  of  the  clearer  traces  of  the  original  road  was 
found  [in  TT3 ,  Section  3,  Figures  6.1  and  6.5].  The 
profile  indicated  a  brown  stratum  below  the  top  sod 
level.  The  stratum  was  approximately  22  feet  wide, 
slightly  crowned  in  the  middle.  The  crown  was 
approximately  9  inches  below  the  surface.  The  edge 
of  this  stratum  is  characterized  by  a  depression 
indicative  of  ditch  areas  lining  a  roadbed.  These 
depressions  reach  a  depth  of  2  feet  below  the 
surface.  This  characteristic  is  a  major 
identification  factor  used  in  locating  the  road  or 
traces  thereof  (Tremer  1972:16). 
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Figure  6.5. 
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Tremer's  photograph  of  test  trench  3  in  Section  3 
of  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill  (1972:#7). 
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Figure  6.6. 


Tremer's  photograph  of  section   1   of   Battle  Road 
on  Fiske  Hill  (1972:#2). 
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In  section  1  of  the  survey  (Figure  6.6),  Tremer  noted  the 
"presence  of  traces  of  the  original  road,  although  these 
traces  have  been  severely  disturbed"  (1972:13).  The  crown  of 
the  roadbed  could  be  identified  in  trenches  14  and  18,  while 
the  brown  stratum  of  the  roadbed  was  encountered  in  trenches 
14,  15,  16,  and  18  (Figure  6.1).  The  width  of  the  roadbed 
varied  from  6  to  15  feet.  Ditch-like  depressions  at  the  edge 
of  the  roadbed  were  observed  in  trenches  16  and  19.  Broken 
pieces  of  blacktop  from  old  Massachusetts  Avenue  were  also 
encountered  above  the  older  roadbed  (Tremer  1972:11-13). 

Tremer  characterized  section  2  of  the  Battle  Road  (Figure 
6.1)  route  as  "highly  questionable"  (1972:14).  This 
contrasted  markedly  with  Abel,  who  felt  that  "through  this 
section  there  was  no  problem  in  locating  the  old  road"  (Snow 
1968b:7) .  The  path  which  MIMA  presently  has  marked  as  Battle 
Road  is  on  a  slope  rising  to  the  south  of  the  path.  Tremer' s 
eight  trenches  in  this  section  did  not  uncover  any  evidence  of 
a  road,  nor  had  Foley's  trench.   Tremer  concluded  that: 

from  the  archaeological  evidence  and  testing, 
...uncovering  no  positive  trace  of  the  original 
road,  and  consider [ing]  the  general  topographical 
configuration  of  the  area,  it  appears  to  be  unlikely 
that  the  road  was  located  up  on  the  slope  where 
marked,  but  rather  down  on  the  flatter  area  where 
the  present  highway  is  located  (Tremer  1972:14). 

Tremer  was  the  only  archeologist  to  test  section  3 
(Figure  6.1),  which  had  been  privately  owned  at  the  time  of 
Foley's  and  Abel's  surveys.  In  two  of  the  four  trenches  in 
this  section  Tremer  found  clear  evidence  of  the  old  roadbed 
(1972:16-17) . 

Although  Tremer  excavated  four  trenches  in  section  4 
(Figure  6.1),  he  did  not  describe  them  in  detail.  He  referred 
to  Foley's  excavations  in  front  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house 
site,  but  not  to  Abel's,  which  were  much  more  informative 
regarding  the  location  of  the  road.  Tremer  did  encounter  the 
paved  surface  of  the  old  road  in  this  section,  but  did  not 
find  any  indication  of  the  original  roadbed  (1972:18). 

Malcolm's  Analysis 

Malcolm's  research  focused  on  the  deeds  and  maps  relating 
to  the  eastern  side  of  Fiske  Hill,  where  the  houses  of 
Ebenezer  and  David  Fiske  were  located.  She  recorded  changes 
to  the  route  of  Concord  road  (i.e.,  Battle  Road)  over  Fiske 
Hill  (1985:1),  but  the  locations  given  in  the  records  were  too 
vague  to  be  useful  in  resolving  the  location  of  the  road. 
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ACMP  Analysis 

With   the  exception  of  Cordelia  Snow's  brief  description 

(1968b:3),  none  of   the   archeologists  who   tested   for   Battle 

Road  discussed  the   appearance  of  an  18th  century  colonial  New 
England  road.   In  a  walkover  of  the   apparent   route   of   Battle 

Road   on  Fiske  Hill   by   the   author,   several  questions  arose 

which   had   not  been   adequately  addressed   by   the   previous 
archeologists: 

1)  How  wide  was  the  road? 

2)  What  was  its  surface? 

3)  Was   it  bounded   by   the   stone   walls  which  are  found 
along  this  route  now? 

Conversations  with  several  historians  and  a  brief  review 
of  references  indicated  that  relatively  few  descriptions  of 
the  early  roads  exist.  The  historic  grounds  report  for  the 
Fiske  Hill  area  by  John  Luzader  (1972)  provided  the  only 
specific  data  about  the  size  of  the  road  over  Fiske  Hill.  He 
reported  that  an  18th  century  road  was: 

not  as  wide  as  the  area  set  aside  for  its 
construction. .. a  fact  that  has  often  made  the  exact 
location  of  the  roadbed  and  subsequent  shifts  of 
alignment  within  the  right-of-way  difficult  to 
delineate  with  desired  exactitude  (Luzader  1972:1). 

He  found  specific  widths  for  the  road  over  Fiske  Hill  in 
the  Lexington  Town  Records: 

In  1738  the  right-of-way  was  four  rods,  or  66  feet 
wide,  at  the  base  of  Fiske  Hill's  western  slope. 
Part  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  the  width  increased  to 
seven  rods  or  115  1/2  feet.  A  little  further  east, 
it  became  6  rods  wide,  and  opposite  Ebenezer  Fiske' s 
house  the  width  was  back  to  four  rods  (1972:1). 

An  archeological  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  Boston  Post 
Road  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  was  also  useful  in  providing 
historical  data  about  the  physical  appearance  of  early  roads, 
and  about  the  archeological  evidence  of  such  roads  (Kirkorian 
and   Zeranski   1981) .   Colonial  New  England  roads  were  described 


as : 


little  more  than  swaths  cut  through  the  woods  and 
fields  with  only  the  most  obtrusive  undergrowth, 
rocks  and  trees  cleared  away.  Their  centers  were 
often  lower  than  the  edges. .. .Livestock  grazed  on 
the  roads  and  fences  were  often  placed  across  the 
road  at  property  boundaries  to  confine  the  farm 
animals  (Kirkorian  and  Zeranski  1981:1). 
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By  the  18th  century,  travel  by  foot  and  horseback  had 
been  supplemented  by  oxcarts  and  wagons.  Filling  in  the  ruts 
created  by  the  wagon  wheels  became  a  major  problem  in 
maintaining  the  roads.  The  ruts  from  oxcarts  would  have  been 
five  feet  apart,  the  common  width  of  an  oxcart  axle  (Kirkorian 
and  Zeranski  1981:8),  and  a  groove  may  have  run  between  the 
ruts  for  the  ox  or  horse  (Joyce  Malcolm,  personal 
communication  1984) . 

Although  Snow's  research  had  indicated  that  such  roads 
were  only  one  cart  wide  (Snow  1968b: 3),  they  may  have  been 
wide  enough  to  accomodate  two  passing  carts.  The  use  of 
crowns  during  the  repair  of  old  roads  had  begun  in  New  England 
by  1794  (Kirkorian  and  Zeranski  1981:7). 

After  noting  "the  paucity  of  archaeological  reports  on 
early  American,  non-turnpike  roadways,"  Kirkorian  and  Zeranski 
hypothesized  about  the  archeological  evidence  that  would  be 
expected  for  such  a  road: 

1)  cultural  detritus  concentrated  in  the  gutters; 

2)  evidence  of  a  crown; 

3)  evidence  of  ruts; 

4)  the  width  of  the  road,  which  might  be  a  datable 
feature  as  roadway  width  specifications  have  been 
dated; 

5)  both  the  roadbed  surface  and  the  roadbed's  subsurface 
structure; 

6)  evidence  of  gutters;  and 

7)  evidence  of  repair  efforts  (1981:6). 

Their  excavations  on  a  portion  of  the  Boston  Post  Road 
that  was  built  ca.  1679  did  not  uncover  evidence  of  the  crown 
or  the  cultural  debris  in  the  gutters.  They  did  find  evidence 
of  a  gutter,  repair  work,  and  a  prepared  roadbed  (1981:9). 

Three  other  archeological  excavations  have  been  conducted 
on  17th  and  18th  century  roadways  within  MIMA.  These  include 
Tremer's  and  Synenki's  trenches  in  the  Nelson  Road  area 
(Tremer  1972:9-10;  Synenki  1985),  and  Abel's  survey  for  the 
roads  west  of  the  North  Bridge  (Abel  1965) .  These  projects 
are  discussed  in  Chapters  12  and  19  of  this  report.  No 
evidence  of  a  crown  was  found  on  Nelson  Road  (Synenki 
1985:22),  or  on  the  roads  west  of  the  North  Bridge.  However, 
Abel  did  find  evidence  for  the  cobblestone  roadway  and  the 
later  causeway  (ca.  1750)  which  extended  west  from  the  end  of 
the  North  Bridge  (see  Chapter  19) . 

The  dating  of  the  stone  walls  which  now  parallel  the 
apparent  route  of  Battle  Road  is  problematical.  Although 
stone  walls  are  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  colonial 
landscape,  the  earliest  fences  were  constructed  of  wood. 
These  fences: 
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were  poorly  made,  subject  to  rot,  and  wasteful  of 
wood.... The  final  shift  to  stone  walls  was  thus  a 
way  both  of  ending  the  labor  cost  of  repeated  fence 
construction  and  of  conserving  disappearing  timber 
resources-not  to  mention  getting  rid  of  the  annoying 
rocks  which  were  accumulating  along  the  edges  of  the 
fields  (Cronon  1983:120). 

In  Connecticut  this  shift  was   occurring   by   the   beginning   of 
the  19th  century  (Cronon  1983:120). 

The  right-of-way  for  colonial  roads  was  considerably 
wider  than  the  road  itself  (Joyce  Malcolm,  personal 
communication  1984) .  The  stone  walls  along  the  roadway  may 
have  been  built  as  walls  to  enclose  pastures  and  contain 
animals,  rather  than  to  demarcate  the  roadways.  In 
Connecticut  by  1719/1720,  landowners  were  required  to  fence  in 
their  property  and  remove  any  boundary  fences  which  had  been 
placed  across  the  roads  (Kirkorian  and  Zeranski  1981:2). 

Adequate  information  was  not  provided  by  the  previous 
archeologists  about  the  construction  of  "old"  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Abel  did  state  that  "detailed  maps  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  before  its  realignment  are  available"  (Snow  1968b:9), 
but  he  utilized  them  only  for  the  east  side  of  Fiske  Hill. 
The  date  of  the  construction  of  the  original  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  its  width,  its  surface,  and  its  course  were  not 
discussed  in  any  of  the  previous  reports. 

The  ACMP  interpretation  of  the  evidence  for  Battle  Road 
over  Fiske  Hill  is  presented  below. 

Section  1:  Abel  and  Tremer  excavated  in  this  section. 
In  his  one  trench  Abel  reported  finding  a  cobblestone  layer 
related  to  the  overlying  blacktop  (Figure  6.3).  This  was 
probably  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue  (Snow  1968b:5-6).  He  did 
not  find  any  evidence  of  an  old  dirt  road. 

In  Tremer' s  seven  trenches  in  this  section,  he 
encountered  some  pieces  of  old  blacktop,  but  he  did  not  report 
any  cobblestone  layer.  He  did  find  portions  of  an  old  dirt 
road,  which  was  very  disturbed  (Tremer  1972:13). 

This  section  was  walked  by  the  author,  and  the  parallel 
stone  walls  strongly  suggest  that  a  roadway  was  located  here. 
The  blacktop  encountered  in  the  subsurface  testing  was 
probably  from  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the  dirt  road 
found  by  Tremer  was  probably  Battle  Road.  A  portion  of 
corduroy  road  was  probably  necessary  between  TT17,  TT18,  and 
TT19  (Figure  6.1)  as  standing  water  was  observed  in  this  area 
in  early  April.  A  former  road  appears  to  have  branched  off  to 
the  north  just  beyond  TT16  and  TT17  (Figure  6.1),  which  would 
have  run  along  the  back  side  of  the  bluff. 
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Section  2:  This  was  the  most  intensively  tested  section 
of  the  probable  route  of  Battle  Road,  but  no  evidence  of  the 
old  road  was  found.  Foley,  Abel,  and  Tremer  all  excavated  in 
this  section  (Figure  6.1),  and  they  did  not  encounter  any 
evidence  of  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue  either.  Although  the 
stone  wall  runs  to  the  south  of  the  present  path,  I  would 
agree  with  Tremer  that  both  the  original  dirt  road  and  "old" 
Massachusetts  Avenue  were  probably  located  further  north  on 
flatter  terrain,  most  likely  under  the  present  road. 

Section  3;  The  best  evidence  of  an  old  dirt  road  was 
found  in  this  section.  Foley  uncovered  two  ruts  in  the 
eastern  end  of  this  section.  These  ruts  were  only  2.3  ft. 
apart,  which  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  5  ft.  wheel 
spread  on  the  typical  oxcart.  Tremer  found  clear  evidence  for 
the  old  roadbed  in  two  trenches,  although  it  appeared  to  have 
been  badly  disturbed  by  the  construction  of  "old" 
Massachusetts  Avenue  (1972:16-17). 

This  section  of  the  old  roadway  had  been  cut  along  the 
northeastern  slope  of  Fiske  Hill  where  it  begins  to  flatten 
out.  The  stone  wall  along  the  north  (downslope)  edge  clearly 
demarcates  a  road,  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  probably 
the  course  of  Battle  Road. 


Section  4:  This  is  the  most  problematical  section  of 
Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill.  Both  Abel  and  Tremer  encountered  a 
blacktop  surface  of  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  their 
excavations,  but  neither  found  any  evidence  of  an  earlier  dirt 
road.  Abel  also  found  the  stone  walls  which  bordered  the 
paved  road.  Abel  believed  that  the  earlier  road  had  followed 
the  same  course  (Snow  1968b:10) . 

Abel  recovered  147  artifacts  from  a  trench  along  the 
inside  of  the  wall  (adjacent  to  the  road) ,  which  were 
inventoried  by  the  ACMP.  These  were  discussed  in  the  Ebenezer 
Fiske  chapter  of  this  volume.  Some  of  these  artifacts  dated 
from  the  mid-1700s,  with  the  majority  of  them  dating  from  the 
mid  to  late  1800s.  This  suggests  that  the  road  may  not  have 
followed  this  course  until  the  mid-1700s,  or  that  the 
artifacts  were  from  the  later  occupants  of  the  house. 

Since  no  evidence  of  an  earlier  dirt  road  was  uncovered 
during  subsurface  testing,  the  course  of  Battle  Road  in  this 
portion  of  Fiske  Hill  has  not  been  determined.  It  may  have 
been  the  same  as  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue,  but  that  has  not 
been  demonstrated  through  either  documentary  research  or 
f ieldwork. 

Any  evidence  for  the  rest  of  Battle  Road,  which  continued 
east   into   the  center   of   Lexington,   was  destroyed   by   the 
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construction  of  Route  128  and  Wood  Street  (Figure  6.1).  Route 
128  was  constructed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  federal 
regulations  which  now  require  archeological  survey  prior  to 
federally  funded  highway  construction. 

Summary;  Evidence  of  the  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske 
Hill  has  been  destroyed  in  some  sections  by  the  construction 
of  the  present  Massachusetts  Avenue.  In  other  sections,  it 
was  severely  disturbed  by  the  construction  of  "old" 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Fieldwork  by  Foley  and  Tremer  has  uncovered  evidence  of  a 
dirt  road  in  sections  1  and  3  (Figure  6.1).  No  evidence  was 
found  in  section  2,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  old  road 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  road.  No  evidence  of  the 
old  road  was  found  in  section  4,  but  it  may  have  run  between 
the  stone  walls,  under  "old"  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Both  of 
these  features  were  uncovered  during  fieldwork. 
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Management  Summary 

The  main  road  from  Boston  to  Concord  in  1775  ran  in  front 
(north)  of  Ebenezer  Fiske's  house  (Figure  II. 1).  The  British 
troops  marched  over  this  route  to  Concord  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  April  19,  1775.  Following  the  skirmish  with  the 
colonials  at  the  North  Bridge,  they  retreated  toward  Boston. 
Minute  Men  hiding  behind  stone  walls  and  boulders  shot  at  the 
retreating  British  who  were  totally  disorganized  by  the  time 
they  reached  Fiske  Hill  in  the  early  afternoon.  Hence,  this 
road  has  become  known  as  Battle  Road. 


Previous  Archeology 

Three  archeologists  have  surveyed  the  probable  route  of 
Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill,  between  the  bluff  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hill  and  the  site  of  Ebenezer' s  house  on  the  east 
shoulder  (Figure  6.1).  In  1963,  Vincent  Foley  dug  two 
trenches  in  section  2.  Although  he  did  find  two  wheel  ruts, 
he  did  not  state  whether  he  thought  these  related  to  the  old 
route  of  Battle  Road  (1964:28). 

In  1965,  Park  Archeologist  Leland  Abel  encountered  a 
stone  wall  which  bordered  the  original  course  of  Battle  Road 
while  he  was  attempting  to  locate  the  Hayward  Well  in  front  of 
the  Ebenezer  Fiske  house  site.  Later  that  year,  he  conducted 
more  extensive  testing  in  three  sections  of  Battle  Road 
(Figure  6.1).  In  section  1,  Abel  encountered  a  cobblestone 
layer  15  ft.  8  in.  wide  and  7  in.  thick  (Figure  6.3).  He 
interpreted  this  as  a  base  for  the  blacktop  which  had  been 
present  when  Massachusetts  Avenue  followed  this  route  (Snow 
1968b:5-6).  In  section  2,  he  dug  several  trenches  between  the 
stone  walls  which  he  thought  indicated  the  old  route,  but  he 
did  not  describe  any  evidence  which  he  may  have  found  to 
confirm  that  the  road  ever  ran  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  road  (Figure  6.1). 

In  section  4,  Abel  was  able  to  locate  the  stone  walls 
which  bordered  the  old  road  on  the  north  and  south.  Between 
them  he  encountered  the  18-foot  wide  blacktop  surface  of  old 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  had  been  buried  under  2-1/2  feet 
of  fill  (Figure  6.4).  Abel  proposed  that  the  route  of  the 
colonial  road  had  followed  that  of  old  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Snow  1968b:10) ,  but  he  did  not  report  that  he  excavated  any 
evidence  of  the  earlier  road. 

In  1972,  Charles  Tremer  conducted  another  survey  of  this 
area.  He  excavated  23  trenches  and  found  evidence  of  an 
earlier  road  surface  in  sections  1,  3,  and  4  (Figure  6.1).  In 
section  3,  he  described  this  roadbed  as  "approximately  22  feet 
wide,  slightly  crowned  in  the  middle. .. .The  edge  of  this 
stratum   is  characterized   by   a  depression  indicative  of  ditch 
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areas  lining  a  roadbed"  (1972:16).  In  section  1,  the  roadbed 
varied  from  6  to  15  feet,  and  was  visible  in  five  of  the 
trenches.  The  crown  was  visible  in  two  trenches  and  the 
ditch-like  depressions  were  observed  in  two  other  trenches. 
Some  pieces  of  blacktop  from  old  Massachusetts  Avenue  were 
also  found  (Tremer  1972:11-13).  In  section  4,  Tremer 
encountered  the  paved  surface  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
but  he  did  not  encounter  any  evidence  of  an  earlier  road 
(1972:18) . 

Tremer' s  eight  trenches  in  section  2  did  not  encounter 
any  evidence  of  a  road,  and  he  concluded  that,  in  this 
section,  "it  appears  to  be  unlikely  that  the  road  was  located 
up  on  the  slope  where  marked  [by  MIMA] ,  but  rather  down  on  the 
flatter  area  where  the  present  highway  is  located"  (1972:14) . 


ACMP  Interpretation 

In  section  1  of  the  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill,  evidence 
of  old  Massachusetts  Avenue  was  uncovered,  and  some  evidence 
of  an  earlier  dirt  road  was  found,  which  was  very  disturbed. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  original  route  of  Battle 
Road,  and  the  stone  walls  which  presently  bound  this  area  may 
define  the  width  of  the  colonial  roadway. 

Although  section  2  of  the  proposed  route  of  Battle  Road 
(Figure  6.1)  was  tested  by  all  three  archeologists,  no 
evidence  of  an  earlier  dirt  road  or  old  Massachusetts  Avenue 
was  found.  It  seems  more  likely  that  both  older  roads  ran 
under  the  route  of  the  present  road,  further  north  on  flatter 
terrain. 

The  best  evidence  of  an  old  dirt  road  was  found  in 
section  3,  although  it  had  been  badly  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  later  Massachusetts  Avenue.  In  section  4, 
both  Abel  and  Tremer  encountered  the  paved  surface  of  old 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  had  been  buried  under  2-1/2  ft.  of 
fill.  No  evidence  of  an  earlier  dirt  road  was  found  in  this 
section.  It  should  be  noted  that  old  Massachusetts  Avenue  ran 
much  closer  to  the  front  of  the  Fiske  house  than  the  present 
road  does,  and  the  original  route  of  Battle  Road  may  also  have 
been  located  much  closer  to  the  house. 

Very  little  archeological  work  has  been  conducted  on 
colonial  roadways,  although  one  survey  of  the  Boston  Post  Road 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut  (Kirkorian  and  Zeranski  1981) , 
provided  useful  comparative  data  for  the  fieldwork  results 
from  Battle  Road.  Three  other  surveys  have  been  conducted  on 
17th/18th  century  roadways  at  MIMA  (Abel  1965,  Tremer  1972, 
and  Synenki  1985) . 
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The  Battle  Road  Artifact  Collection 

Only  one  archeologist  saved  any  artifacts  from  the 
fieldwork  on  Battle  Road.  Abel  recovered  147  artifacts  from 
the  trench  in  which  he  encountered  the  stone  wall  bordering 
the  road.  These  were  included  with  his  collection  from  the 
Ebenezer  Fiske  site  (Chapter  4) .  The  majority  of  these 
artifacts  dated  to  the  19th  century,  and  were  of  little  use  in 
dating  the  earlier  use  of  this  road. 

Public  Interpretation  of  the  Battle  Road  on  Fiske  Hill 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  section  of  this  road  which 
is  interpreted  for  Park  visitors  is  section  2.  This  is  the 
only  part  where  no  evidence  for  an  earlier  road  has  been 
found.  Evidence  of  old  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  an  earlier 
dirt  road  have  been  found  in  both  sections  1  and  3.  These  are 
wide  paths  between  stone  walls  (Figure  6.2)  which  would  make 
pleasant  walking  trails  for  visitors.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate,  and  utilize  more  of  the  Park's  landscape,  if 
these  sections  were  interpreted  for  the  public. 

In  front  of  the  Ebenezer  Fiske  foundation,  the  route  of 
old  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  perhaps  the  original  18th  century 
road  could  be  outlined  on  the  present  ground  surface  with 
stones  to  show  how  close  the  old  road  may  have  come  to  the 
house  in  1775. 
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Recommendations 

No  further  archeological  fieldwork  should  be  undertaken 
on  the  route  of  Battle  Road  over  Fiske  Hill  until  an 
exhaustive  search  for  colonial  maps  has  been  conducted.  If  no 
maps  are  found  which  include  the  county  road  over  Fiske  Hill 
in  the  18th  century,  no  additional  fieldwork  is  warranted. 
The  course  of  Battle  Road  in  sections  1  and  3  has  probably 
been  found,  and  further  testing  in  section  2  is  precluded  by 
the  present  road.  Additional  testing  in  section  4  would 
require  excavating  through  the  two  to  three  feet  of  fill 
covering  the  blacktop,  and  breaking  up  the  blacktop.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  effort  is  warranted. 

If  maps  or  documents  which  provided  new  information  on 
the  route  of  Battle  Road  were  found,  further  archeological 
testing  could  be  undertaken  to  verify  the  location  if  it 
differed  from  the  one  discussed  here. 
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ADDENDUM 


The  ACMP  editors  received  additional  documentation  from 
archeologist  David  Snow  in  the  spring  of  1987.  This  material, 
which  included  documentation  from  Cordelia  Snow,  provided 
additional  information  about  their  archeological  work  at  eight 
sites  at  MIMA.  Two  of  these  sites,  Ebenezer  and  David  Fiske, 
are  presented  as  Chapters  4  and  5  in  this  volume,  and  they 
were  revised  prior  to  printing.  The  other  six  sites  are 
discussed  in  Volumes  2,  3  and  4  of  this  report,  which  have 
already  been  printed  and  distributed.  Therefore,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  new  data  is  presented  below  for  these  six  sites. 

Chapter  9;   The  Tabitha  Nelson  (Thomas  Nelson  Sr.)  Site 

The  additional  documentation  from  David  Snow's  excavation 
at  the  Tabitha  Nelson,  or  Thomas  Nelson  Sr.  site,  included: 
several  profile  and  plan  maps  (MIMA  24444) ,  survey  data  on 
site  elevations  (MIMA  24445) ,  a  few  laboratory  and  research 
notes  (MIMA  24446) ,  and  incomplete  versions  or  sections  of 
five  previous  drafts  of  the  site  report  (MIMA  24447-24451) . 
Unfortunately,  the  daily  field  notes  from  his  excavation  were 
not  included  with  this  material. 

The  primary  value  of  this  additional  material  was  the 
level  of  detail  which  it  provided.  For  example,  the  two 
profile  maps  of  Feature  2  (the  cellar  wall)  and  the  plan  for 
Trench  3  (excavated  to  locate  the  barn)  provided  more  accurate 
dimensional  data  than  the  figures  in  Snow's  final  site 
report.  Perhaps  most  significant  were  the  various  report 
drafts,  which  included  much  more  detail  on  the  excavation 
results  than  was  otherwise  available  from  Snow's  final 
report.  In  particular,  each  trench  or  test  pit  was  discussed 
as  to  depth  of  excavation,  soils,  and  artifacts  recovered. 
Further  background  information  also  explained  how  the 
excavation  proceded. 

One  of  Snow's  earlier  report  drafts  (MIMA  24449) 
summarized  the  artifacts  recovered  from  most  of  the  trenches. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  addition  to  the  recoveries  noted  in 
Snow's  final  report  (from  Trenches  3,  5,  6,  9,  and  10), 
artifacts  were  also  recovered  from  Test  Pit  1,  Test  Pit  8,  and 
Trench  2.  The  artifact  collection  contained  no  materials  from 
these  proveniences.  Snow  noted  in  the  draft  that  many  of 
these  were  20th  century  materials,  and  thus  the  decision  was 
probably  made  to  discard  these  artifacts,  as  was  the  case  for 
those  from  Trench  3  and  probably  Trench  5  (Chapter  9:80-82). 
In  addition  to  the  Trench  5  materials  noted  in  Snow's  final 
report,  the  earlier  draft  mentioned  two  lead-glazed  redware 
sherds  which  were  "subsequently  lost."  These  were  therefore 
also   missing    from   the   collection.    While   Snow's   draft 
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summarized  the  recovered  materials,  it  is  not  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  artifacts  recovered  and  subsequently 
discarded.  However,  it  does  improve  the  information  available 
about  the  excavation  recoveries. 

Another  earlier  draft  (MIMA  24450)  included  a  version  of 
Snow's  site  plan  which  differed  from  the  map  included  in  the 
final  report  (Snow  1969:19).  This  may  indicate  that  the 
latter  plan  may  not  be  as  accurate  as  was  assumed.  The 
earlier  plan,  and  the  drafts  in  general,  should  be  further 
evaluated  prior  to  any  future  archeological  work  at  the  site. 

The  new  material  did  provide  a  significant  amount  of 
additional  detail  on  the  excavation  and  the  artifacts 
recovered.  However,  it  did  not  resolve  many  of  the  data 
problems  identified  in  Chapter  9,  and  the  daily  field  notes, 
which  might  be  of  more  use,  are  still  missing.  More 
importantly,  the  new  information  did  not  change  the  overall 
site  interpretation  presented  in  Chapter  9. 

Chapter  10:   The  Thomas  Nelson  Jr.  Site 

The  new  documentation  from  David  Snow  for  this  site 
included  his  daily  field  notes  for  part  of  the  project  (May  27  - 
June  25,  1968)  (MIMA  22435),  artifact  analyses  (MIMA  22437), 
portions  of  earlier  drafts  of  his  report  (MIMA  22437)  ,  a  draft 
of  his  site  map  (MIMA  22437)  ,  and  photographs. 

The  photographs  were  duplicates  of  ones  that  had  been  on 
file  at  MIMA.  The  draft  of  his  site  map  (MIMA  22437)  did  not 
include  any  of  the  feature  designations  which  appeared  on  the 
final  map  (Snow  1973:Figure  2),  but  it  did  locate  some  of  the 
trenches  which  were  discussed  in  his  field  notes.  These  field 
notes  provided  the  missing  stratigraphic  and  provenience  data 
which  had  precluded  useful  intraprovenience  artifact  analysis 
during  our  original  evaluation  (Chapter  10:146-169).  This  new 
data  makes  the  Snow  collection  from  this  site  the  best 
provenienced  artifact  collection  at  MIMA. 

It  is  evident  from  Snow's  notes  that  the  feature 
designations  which  appeared  on  his  final  site  map  and  which 
were  used  to  inventory  his  collection  were  not  assigned  until 
the  fieldwork  was  completed.  His  daily  field  notes  located 
and  described  the  excavation  of  trenches,  blocks  and  sections 
(MIMA  22435)  while  a  separate  set  of  notes  correlated  these 
excavation  units  with  the  feature  numbers  (MIMA  22436)  .  Three 
sketch  maps  provided  visual  information  concerning  the 
location  of  several  excavation  units:  Trench  I;  Trench  II; 
Trench  II,  Sec.  Ill,  Subsection  A  and  B;  Trench  A;  Block  I; 
Block  II  (MIMA  22435);  and  Block  II,  Sec.  II,  Lev.  I-III  (MIMA 
22436) .  Information  about  the  dimensions,  depths  of  levels, 
soil   types   and   artifacts  were  included  in  Snow's  field  notes 
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for  levels  within  Trench  I;  Trench  IB;  Trench  II,  Sec.  I  and 
II;  Trench  II,  Sec.  Ill,  Subsection  A  and  B;  Block  I,  Step  I; 
Block  II,  Step  I;  and  Trench  III  (MIMA  22435). 

With  this  additional  provenience  data,  Snow's 
interpretations  of  the  dating  and  function  of  the  various 
features  of  the  Nelson/Hastings/Neville  house  could  be 
reevaluated.  Although  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
interpretations  would  be  significantly  affected  by  this  new 
data,  a  reevaluation  is  recommended  before  any  additional 
archeological  work  is  undertaken  at  this  site. 

Chapter  13:   Sites  22  and  23 

Sites  22  and  23  were  excavated  by  Leland  Abel,  but 
Cordelia  Snow  performed  the  laboratory  work  and  wrote  portions 
of  the  final  report.  The  documentation  received  from  David 
Snow  included  a  draft  of  the  Sites  22  and  23  report  (MIMA 
24452) .  It  appeared  to  be  the  draft  immediately  preceding  the 
final  report,  and  provided  no  new  information.  Also  included 
were  some  additional  artifact  notes  and  drawings  (MIMA  24453) , 
probably  done  by  Cordelia  during  laboratory  analysis  and  in 
preparation  for  the  final  report.  The  drawings  and  notes  on 
makers'  marks  may  add  some  detail  about  the  collection  to  the 
information  recorded  on  the  catalog  worksheets,  but  otherwise 
provide  no  further  insight  into  the  excavations  themselves  or 
the  data  problems  identified  in  Chapter  13. 

Chapter  16;   The  Wayside 

Some  important  documentation  from  Cordelia  Snow's 
excavation  at  the  Wayside  was  included  in  the  materials 
received  from  David  Snow.  The  most  significant  of  these  was  a 
complete  record  of  Cordelia's  daily  field  notes  (MIMA  24454) 
from  the  excavations  at  the  Wayside  and  a  partial  record  from 
the  adjacent  Casey's  site  (Chapter  17).  The  excavation  of 
these  two  sites  overlapped  in  time,  and  the  field  notes  were 
thus  kept  as  a  single  unit,  from  May  1  to  August  31,  1967.  In 
addition  to  the  field  notes,  the  new  material  included  some 
laboratory  notes  and  artifact  drawings  (MIMA  24455) , 
background  research  notes  (MIMA  24456) ,  and  sections  of  the 
final  report  draft  (MIMA  24457) .  No  new  information  was 
contained  in  the  latter  sources,  but  the  field  notes  shed 
light  on  a  number  of  issues  concerning  the  Wayside  excavations. 

The  most  significant  information  in  the  field  notes  was 
the  identification  of  horizontal  provenience  locations  which 
were  not  identified  in  Snow's  final  report.  Sketch  maps  for 
excavation  areas  west  of  the  house  identified  Sections  1-4  of 
Feature  1  in  Trench  B,  Feature  2,  and  Feature  3.  Although  the 
precise  dimensions   of  these  proveniences  were  not  noted,  their 
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relative  location  does  improve  the  provenience  information  for 
the  artifact  collection.  The  collection  also  contained 
artifacts  from  Section  5  of  Feature  1,  which  was  not  drawn  on 
the  sketch  map  and  its  location  thus  remains  unknown.  The 
locations  of  additional  artifact  proveniences  (e.g.,  "Barn 
Walls"  and  others  listed  in  Appendix  16.1)  also  remain 
unknown.  However,  the  sketch  map,  in  conjunction  with  the 
single  field  map  of  this  area,  identifies  all  of  the 
excavation  units  which  were  drawn  but  otherwise  unlabelled  on 
the  final  report  map  (Snow  1969:20). 

The  field  notes  did  not  contain  sketch  maps  which  could 
identify  the  location  of  subproveniences  in  Trench  A,  east  of 
the  house.  However,  more  precise  dimensions  were  available 
for  the  overall  configuration  of  Trench  A.  This  would  enable 
a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  area  excavated.  The 
additional  survey  data  on  distances  and  angles  from  the  site 
datum  to  various  excavation  units  might  also  allow  for  a  more 
accurate  site  plan. 

The  field  notes  also  contained  a  number  of  references  to 
vertical  stratigraphy  at  the  site,  including  several  sketch 
profile  maps.  While  this  data  does  not  add  significantly  to 
the  interpretations  presented  in  Chapter  16,  it  does  provide 
more  complete  excavation  documentation.  Further  analysis  of 
the  notes  on  stratigraphy  might  clarify  possible  patterns 
across  the  site  or  identify  specific  areas  of  disturbance. 
One  issue  which  may  deserve  further  attention  is  that  of  a 
subsurface  layer  of  loam  which  is  discussed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  field  notes  and  also  appears  in  the  site  photographs 
(e.g.,  Chapter  16:Figure  16.9).  This  may  have  been  a  former 
occupation  surface,  and  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the 
artifact  patterns  discussed  in  Chapter  16.  However,  given  the 
nature  of  stratigraphic  controls  used  during  excavation,  it  is 
unlikely  that  further  analysis  of  these  artifact  patterns  will 
add  to  the  current  interpretation. 

Future  researchers  may  also  want  to  consult  the  field 
notes  for  information  on  features  which  were  not  documented  in 
Snow's  final  report.  A  number  of  postholes  and  stone 
configurations  were  identified  during  the  course  of 
excavations.  It  may  be  that  these  did  not  prove  to  be 
cultural  features  as  excavation  progressed,  or  that  they  were 
simply  not  integral  to  the  report  analysis.  Nonetheless,  they 
may  reveal  additional  patterns  across  the  site,  and  have  yet 
to  be  analyzed. 

It  should  lastly  be  noted  that  the  field  notes  reveal 
aspects  of  excavation  methodology  which  were  not  documented  in 
the  final  report.  Perhaps  most  significant  is  a  note  from 
7/6/67,  during  excavations  west  of  the  house.  Partway  through 
these  excavations,  the  excavators  were  apparently  told  that 
they  could  stop  collecting   artifacts   systematically,   as   the 
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primary  goal  was  to  locate  architectural  features  and  the 
quantity  of  artifacts  recovered  to  that  point  was  deemed 
sufficient  (MIMA  22454)  .  This  may  well  affect  the  research 
potential  of  the  collection,  and  certainly  limits  the  utility 
of  any  quantitative  analyses.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  as  the  potential  for  identifying  artifact  patterns 
from  the  18th  century  would  be  in  the  analysis  of  the  lower 
stratigraphic  levels,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  during  the 
excavation  of  these  levels  that  this  decision  was  made.  This 
fact  reinforces  the  conclusion  in  Chapter  16  that  further, 
controlled  excavation  in  undisturbed  areas  west  of  the  house 
would  be  necessary  to  reliably  identify  18th  century  artifact 
assemblages. 

Chapter  17;   The  Eliphelet  Fox  House  Site  ("Casey's  House") 

The  documentation  which  David  Snow  sent  to  the  ACMP 
included  a  variety  of  materials  related  to  Cordelia  Snow's 
excavation  at  "Casey's  House"  site,  west  of  the  Wayside. 
These  included:  a  number  of  black  and  white  as  well  as  color 
photographs,  some  documentary  research  notes  (MIMA  24458) ,  two 
field  maps  delineating  the  site  features  (MIMA  24459) , 
sections  of  a  handwritten  report  draft  (MIMA  24460) ,  a  variety 
of  laboratory  analysis  and  research  notes  (MIMA  24461) ,  a 
paper  about  the  bricks  from  the  site  (MIMA  24462) ,  and  some 
original  daily  field  notes  (MIMA  24454) . 

These  sources  contained  some,  although  limited,  new 
information.  Several  of  the  photographs  were  previously 
unknown,  and  all  will  be  added  to  the  MIMA  photograph 
notebooks.  The  field  maps  did  not  identify  the  horizontal 
locations  of  otherwise  unlocated  proveniences,  but  they  did 
provide  some  additional  dimensional  data  and  could  be  used  to 
construct  a  more  accurate  plan  of  the  features  excavated.  The 
handwritten  report  draft  differed  somewhat  from  the  final 
report,  but  did  not  seem  to  add  any  significant  information. 
The  article  on  bricks,  which  had  no  title,  was  a  typescript 
draft  comparing  the  bricks  excavated  at  Casey's  with  other 
research  on  colonial  bricks  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Appended  to  the  four-page  report  were  the  original  data  values 
for  the  bricks  used  in  the  study.  This  information  does  not 
add  directly  to  the  interpretation  of  the  site,  but  is  an 
important  component  of  the  site's  documentation,  particularly 
as  the  bricks  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  collection.  They 
may  have  been  stored  in  the  Hartwell  Tavern  barn  along  with 
others  from  MIMA  sites,  but  if  so  they  have  since  lost  their 
association  with  the  site. 

The  field  notes  from  Casey's  were  combined  with  those 
from  the  Wayside  excavations,  as  the  two  overlapped  in  time. 
However,  while  a  full  record  of  the  Wayside  excavations 
exists,   the   field   notes   only  covered   the   excavations   at 
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Casey's  from  August  1  through  August  31,  1967.  According  to 
Snow's  report,  excavation  continued  through  October  13  and 
then  again  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  May,  1968  (Snow 
1969a:2).  Thus  less  than  one  third  of  the  excavation  was 
documented  in  the  available  field  notes.  These  notes  covered 
the  initial  phase  of  the  project,  including  the  discovery  and 
excavation  of  Features  1  and  2  (the  cellar  and  the  chimney 
base) .  The  remainder  of  the  features  were  probably  excavated 
after  this  period  (i.e.,  after  August  31,  1967).  Most  of  the 
problems  identified  in  Chapter  17  with  provenience  and 
subprovenience  locations  involved  the  later  features,  and  the 
field  notes  thus  did  not  help  to  resolve  these  issues.  The 
notes  also  did  not  clarify  the  vertical  (stratigraphic) 
provenience  problems  noted  in  Chapter  17. 

The  field  notes  did  add  information  about  excavation 
methodology  for  the  first  part  of  the  project.  For  example, 
it  seems  that  the  excavated  soil  from  Feature  1  was  screened 
at  least  part  of  the  time,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
was  done  for  the  entire  excavation.  The  notes  also  contained 
a  number  of  sketch  plans  and  profiles,  adding  more  detail  to 
the  excavation  record.  They  also  specified  that  the  trash 
deposit  located  in  Feature  1,  which  was  interpreted  as 
intrusive  (Chapter  17:273-275),  was  indeed  combined  with  Level 
3  materials,  as  had  been  hypothesized  during  the  ACMP  analysis 
in  Chapter  17. 

The  partial  set  of  field  notes  represents  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  notes  which  Cordelia  reported  she  had  left  at 
the  Park  (Chapter  17:272).  These  had  actually  been  stored 
with  the  other  excavation  files  discussed  in  this  addendum, 
but  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  field  notes  from  Casey's 
are  still  missing.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  were  stored  with 
David  Snow's  files,  as  he  sent  everything  he  had  to  the  ACMP. 
The  location  of  these  additional  records  would  certainly  help 
to  resolve  the  remaining  data  problems.  The  additional 
materials  received  to  date  help  to  clarify  the  issues  noted 
above  and  add  further  detail  to  the  excavation  record. 
However,  they  do  not  change  the  overall  interpretations 
presented  in  Chapter  17. 

Chapter  18:   The  Ephraim  and  Willard  Buttrick  Sites 

Three  pages  of  handwritten  field  notes  from  Cordelia 
Snow's  excavations  at  the  Ephraim  Buttrick  site  were  included 
with  the  materials  which  we  received  from  David  Snow.  These 
notes  constituted  the  only  documentation  which  we  had  of 
Cordelia's  work  at  this  site.  They  were  dated  July  15,  1968, 
and  provided  some  additional  information  about  where  she 
excavated. 

These  notes  identified  two  areas  of  excavation  at  the 
site:   a  "Northern  extension   (NE   corner)"   and   "one   small... 
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second   extension  put   in   the  NW  corner  of  the  trench"  (MIMA 
24463) . 

Her  notes   included  a   sketch  map   of    the    structural 

elements  of   the   foundation,   which   indicated  that  rocks  were 

uncovered  to  the  northeast  and  northwest  of   the   chimney   base, 

possibly  forming   corners  of   a   rectangular   structure   (MIMA 

24463).  However,   these  rocks   were   ommitted  from  the  map  in 

her  final  report  (1969:14)  although  the   rest   of   the   elements 
were  the  same. 

Her  sketch  map  indicated  that  these  corners  were  28  ft. 
apart,  and  approximately  16  ft.  north  of  the  chimney  base, 
although  this  dimension  was  not  recorded  on  the  map.  The  28 
ft.  width  would  have  been  slightly  longer  than  the  24  ft.  of 
the  south  wall,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  was  uncovered. 

In  her  notes,  she  hypothesized  that  "if  we  hit  any 
indications  of  a  foundation  [in  the  NW  corner]  then  we  can 
assume  that  the  rocks  uncovered  in  the  NE  corner  were  reused 
in  the  1850  house—and  that  they  had  originally  been  part  of 
Ephraim's  house"  (MIMA  24463).  However,  her  notes  ended  after 
the  rocks  were  uncovered,  and  she  did  not  speculate  further  on 
this  possibility.  She  apparently  decided  that  this  hypothesis 
was  incorrect  because  in  her  report  she  stated  that  "no  traces 
were  uncovered  of  the  northern  and  western  walls  of  the 
[Ephraim's]  house"  (1969:8). 

These  notes  helped  to  validate  some  the  proveneinces 
which  had  been  recorded  on  Snow's  field  bag-5.  From  her  notes, 
we  now  have  a  relative  location  for  the  "NW  Corner  Trench"  and 
six  other  proveniences  which  referenced  a  north  wall  (Chapter 
18:Appendix  18.1).  This  presumably  was  the  area  north  of  the 
chimney  base  between  the  rocks  in  the  northeast  and  northwest 
corners.  However,  this  locational  data  did  not  change  the 
ACMP  artifact  analysis  (Chapter  18:69)  because  these  artifacts 
were  recovered  from  disturbed  context. 
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VOLUME  4  ERRATA 

After  printing  Volume  4,  the  editors  discovered  that 
there  were  some  errors  in  the  ACMP  artifact  inventory  data 
which  was  presented  in  some  of  the  Appendices  and  Tables.  We 
decided  to  reprint  corrected  pages  here  so  that  future 
researchers  would  be  better  able  to  use  this  data.  We  have 
indicated  the  corrected  numbers  on  the  following  pages,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  reader  transfer  these  corrections  onto  the 
original  pages  in  Volume  4  of  this  report. 

The  eight  pages  which  are  reprinted  here  are: 


Volume  4 
Section 


Volume  4 
Page  Number 


Table  VI. 2 
Appendix  18.3 
Appendix  21.2 


12,  15-17 

88 

342-344 


The   page   numbers 
Volume  4  page  numbers. 


on   the   following   eight  pages  are  the 


These  corrections  do  increase  the  total  number  of 
artifacts  for  the  Elisha  Jones  site  by  52  (Chapter  21:344)  and 
therefore  for  the  North  Bridge  Area  (Part  VI:17).  This  larger 
total  is  included  in  the  MIMA  artifact  totals  presented  in 
Appendix  1.3  of  Volume  1. 
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NORTH  BRIDGE  Area 


Sites: 


David  Butt rick  Elisha  Roads    TOTALS  %  of 
Brown    Hill   Jones  West  of        Total 

N.  Bridge     Artifacts 


PIPES 

White  Clay 

Bowls 

35 

11 

3 

Stems :  4/64 

5 

14 -< 

3 

5/64 

32 

37 -< 

1 

6/64 

19 

5M 

0 

7/64 

27 

3-< 

0 

8/64 

5 

0 

0 

9/64 

1 

0 

0 

INDT 

2 

0 

0 

TOTAL: 

126 

70 -< 

7 

Red  Clay 

Bowls 

0 

0 

0 

Stems 

3 

0 

0 

TOTAL: 

3 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  PIPES 

129 

70 

7 

GLASS 

Bottle  Glass 

Freeblown 

127 

75 

2 

Blown  in  Mold 

187 

535 

441 

Auto  Machine  Made 

62 

180 

38 

Indeterminate 

127 

19 

0 

TOTAL 

503 

809 

481 

Drinking  Vessel 

Freeblown 

18 

34 

0 

Machine  blown/pressed 

63 

63 

56 

Indeterminate 

96 

6 

1 

TOTAL 

177 

103 

57 

Indet.  Curved  Glass 

0 

0 

1 

TOTAL  GLASS 

680 

912 

539 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

Ceramic 

0 

0 

1 

Glass 

0 

6 

2 

Metal 

0 

4 

10 

Wood/Cork 

0 

4 

1 

Synthetic 

0 

2 

11 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

0 

16 

25 

1 

50 

0 

22 

1 

71 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

205 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

208 

0 

204 

0 

1163 

1 

281 

0 

146 

1 

1794 

1 

53 

0 

182 

0 

103 

1 

338 

0 

1 

2 

2133 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0.8% 


6.9% 


1.3% 


8.2% 


0.2% 
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NORTH  BRIDGE  Area 

Sites:  David  Buttrick  Elisha  Roads    TOTALS  %  of 

Brown    Hill   Jones  West  of  Total 

N.  Bridge  Artifacts 

Other  Fastening  Devices 

Staples                  1      4     11      0  16 

Bolts                    2      3      10  6 

Wood  Fasteners             0      0      0      0  0 


4 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

15 

Other  0      0      3      0      3 

TOTAL  FASTENING  3       7      15       0      25    0.1% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS  1474    1836    3496       0    6806   26.2% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 
Hand  Tools 
Machine  Parts 
Domestic  Animal  Gear 
Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 
Indeterminate 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR         25      33      75       0     133    0.5% 

SUBTOTAL  1499    1869    3571       0    6939   26.8% 


3 

0 

11 

2 

0 

7 

3 

9 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

8 

11 

19 

43 

25 

33 

75 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

73 

0 

133 

15 


NORTH  BRIDGE  Area 


Sites: 


David  Buttrick  Elisha  Roads    TOTALS  %  of 


Brown 

Hill 

Jones  West  of 

Total 

N. 

Bridge 

Artifacts 

TJEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS 

(Weight  in 

grams) 

Coal 

470.30 

13.81 

109 

0.00 

109*< 

Charcoal 

22.53 

0.11 

0 

0.00 

o-< 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 

40.37 

24.33 

91 

0.00 

9X 

Wood 

14.35 

39.53 

0 

0.00 

Q^ 

Slag 

10.00 

47.41 

25 

0.00 

25-< 

TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 

557.55 

125.19 

225 

0.00 

225-< 

FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 
Shell  (Weight  in  grams) 
Bivalves 
Univalves 

Indeterminate  Shell 
Other  Organic 

Bone 
Fish 
Whale 
Human 
Mammal 
Bird 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  BONE 

Vegetal  Material 
Seeds/Nuts 
Other  Comestibles 
Other  Vegetal  Material 
TOTAL  VEGETAL 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 
Unworked  Lithic 
Gunflints 

Groundstone 
Historic 
Prehistoric 
Total  Groundstone 

Chipped  Stone 
Point 
Biface 
Other 

Total  Chipped  Stone 
TOTAL  LITHICS 


7.49 

191.00 

24 -< 

0. 

,00 

24 -< 

0.00 

0.00 

0-< 

0, 

,00 

0-< 

0.00 

7.00 

l-< 

0. 

.00 

1*< 

0.00 

3.54 

0-< 

0, 

,00 

0-< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

765 

226 

19 

0 

1010 

16 

22 

6 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

67 

1 

0 

69 

782 

315 

26 

0 

1123    4.3% 

5 

46 

3 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

46 

3 

0 

54    0.2% 

787 

361 

54 -< 

0 

1202 -<  4.6% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9   0.03% 

16 


NORTH  BRIDGE  Area 

Sites:  David  Butt rick  Elisha  Roads    TOTALS  %  of 

Brown    Hill   Jones  West  of        Total 

N.  Bridge     Artifacts 

SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES  0       0       0       0       0    0.0% 


SUBTOTALS  791     363     280 -<     2    1436 *<    5.5% 

GRAND  TOTALS 
SUBTOTAL  HISTCER 
SUBTOTAL  PIPES 
SUBTOTAL  ARCHITEC 
SUBTOTAL  FUELFIRE 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8767 

4489 

1015 

124 

14395 

935 

1251 

1024 

5 

3215 

1499 

1869 

3571 

0 

6939 

791 

363 

280 -< 

2 

1436 

11992    7972    5890-<   131   25985 
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BUTTRICK  HILL  Sites 

Sites: 

Stedman  Butt. 

Butt 

Willard  Ephraim  Stedman  Stedman 

TOTALS  %  of 

Willard  Estate  Mansion  Butt. 

Butt 

Butt. 

Willard 

Total 

Butt. 

(BE) 

(BM) 

(WB) 

(EB) 

(SB) 

Ephraim 

Artifacts 

(SWB) 

Butt 

. 

PIPES 

(SWE) 

White  Clay 

Bowls 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

0 

11 

Stems :  4/64 

2 

0 

4 

A-< 

3 

0 

1 

14««« 

5/64 

1 

0 

9 

10  «< 

10 

4 

3 

37 -< 

6/64 

0 

0 

0 

2«< 

1 

1 

1 

5-< 

7/64 

0 

0 

1 

l-< 

1 

0 

0 

3M 

8/64 

0 

0 

0 

0«< 

0 

0 

0 

0-< 

9/64 

0 

0 

0 

0-< 

0 

0 

0 

0-< 

INDT 

0 

0 

0 

Q*< 

0 

0 

0 

0-< 

TOTAL: 

4 

0 

18 

18  «< 

18 

7 

5 

70  -< 

Red  Clay 

Bowls 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stems 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  PIPES 

4 

0 

18 

18 

18 

7 

5 

70   o.y% 

GLASS 

Bottle  Glass 

Freeblown 

0 

0 

29 

5 

28 

6 

7 

75 

Blown  in  Mold 

3 

11 

210 

46 

17 

70 

178 

535 

Auto  Machine  Made 

0 

5 

19 

11 

126 

1 

18 

180 

Indeterminate 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

19 

TOTAL 

3 

18 

261 

64 

175 

82 

206 

809   10.1% 

Drinking  Vessel 

Freeblown 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

2U 

34 

Machine  blown/pressed 

2 

0 

28 

12 

4 

1 

16 

63 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

TOTAL 

2 

0 

38 

17 

8 

1 

37 

103    1.3% 

Indet.  Curved  Glass 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  GLASS 

5 

18 

299 

61 

183 

83 

243 

912   11.4% 

BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

Ceramic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Glass 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Metal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Wood/Cork 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Synthetic 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  BOTTLE  CLOSURE 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

16    0.2% 

88 


ELISHA  JONES  Site  Area 

Accession  #:  368   19,374  381,382  TOTALS  %  of 

383,398       Total 

Artifacts 


Other  Fastening  Devices 

Staples 

1 

6 

4 

11 

Bolts 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wood  Fasteners 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

3 

3 

TOTAL  FASTENING 

1 

6 

8 

15 

0.3% 

TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL 

MATERIALS  523    1723    1250    3496   59.4% 

TOOLS  &  HARDWARE 
Hand  Tools 
Machine  Parts 
Domestic  Animal  Gear 
Transportation  Objects 
Weaponry/Accoutrements 
Other 
Indeterminate 

TOTAL  TOOLS  &  HDWR  0      57      18      75    1.3% 

SUBTOTAL  523    1780    1268    3571   60.6% 


0 

3 

8 

11 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

42 -< 

1 

43 

0 

57 

18 

75 
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ELISHA  JONES  Site  Area 
Accession  #: 


FUEL  &  FIRE  BYPRODUCTS 
Coal 
Charcoal 

Ash/Cinders/Clinkers 
Wood 
Slag 
TOTAL  FUEL  &  FIRE 


368   19,374 


381,382  TOTALS  %  of 
383,398       Total 

Artifacts 


106 

3 

0 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

54 

2 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

141 

57 

27 

225 

3.8% 


FLORAL  &  FAUNAL  REMAINS 
Shell  (Weight  in  grams) 
Bivalves 
Univalves 

Indeterminate  Shell 
Other  Organic 

Bone 
Fish 
Whale 
Human 
Mammal 
Bird 
Other 

Indeterminate 
TOTAL  BONE 

Vegetal  Material 
Seeds/Nuts 
Other  Comestibles 
Other  Vegetal  Material 
TOTAL  VEGETAL 

TOTAL  FLORAL  &  FAUNAL 

LITHICS 

Fire  Cracked  Rock 
Unworked  Lithic 
Gunflints 

Ground stone 
Historic 
Prehistoric 
Total  Groundstone 

Chipped  Stone 
Point 
Biface 
Other 

Total  Chipped  Stone 
TOTAL  LITHICS 


0 

21 -< 

3 

24-< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1*< 

0 

0 

1*< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

8 

19 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

2 

14 

26    0.4% 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3    0.1% 

13 -< 

23 -< 

18 -< 

54-<  0.9% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1   0.02% 
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ELISHA  JONES  Site  Area 
Accession  #: 


SAMPLES 
Soil 
C-14 
TOTAL  SAMPLES 


368   19,374  381,382  TOTALS  %  of 
383,398       Total 

Artifacts 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


SUBTOTALS 


154- 


81- 


45- 


280- 


4.1 


GRAND  TOTALS 

SUBTOTAL  HISTCER 

194 

553 

268 

1015 

SUBTOTAL  PIPES 

30 

890 

104 

1024 

SUBTOTAL  ARCHITEC 

523 

1780 

1268 

3571 

SUBTOTAL  FUELFIRE 

154-< 

81-< 

45-< 

280 

901- 


3304 


1685 


5890- 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
North  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  National  Park  Service 

The  Division  produces  and  prints  reports  on  archeological ,  curatorial,  historical, 
and  historic  architectural  topics  that  identify,  evaluate,  document,  and  interpret 
cultural  resources  in  National  Park  Service  units  of  the  North  Atlantic  Region.  Some 
of  these  reports  are  of  general  interest  for  their  presentations  of  substantive, 
bibliographic,  technical,  or  methodological  information.  These  are  listed  below.  Those 
that  are  listed  with  an  NTIS  number  are  only  available  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  VA  22151.  Others  are  available 
from  the  Division  of  Cultural  Resources,  NARO,  National  Park  Service,  15  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109.   Prices  are  listed. 

Cultural  Resources  Management  Studies 

No.  1  Archeological  Resource  Study,  Roger  Williams  National  Monument.   NTIS   PB81   185134 
Public  Archaeology  Laboratory,  Brown  University,  1979. 


No.  2  Archeological  Overview  and  Evaluation  at  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park.   Vernon  G.  Baker,  1980 


NTIS   PB81   185142 


No.  3  Historic  Resources  Study,  Jamaica  Bay:   A  History. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  New  York-New  Jersey. 
Frederick  R.  Black,  1981. 


NTIS   PB81   226649 


No.  4   Archeological  Site  Examination:   A  Case  Study  in  Urban 
Archeology.   Roger  Williams  National  Monument. 
Patricia  E.  Rubertone  and  Joan  Gallagher,  1981. 


6.00 


No.  5  Archeological  Resource  Study,  Historical  Archeology  at 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.   Boston  National  Historical  Park. 
Thomas  Mahlstedt,  1981. 


NTIS  PB83   186957 


No.  6  Archeological  Investigation  at  the  Narbonne  House.   Salem 
Maritime  National  Historic  Site.   Geoffrey  P.  Moran, 
Edward  F.  Zimmer,  Anne  E.  Yentsch,  1982. 


7.00 


No.  7  Historic  Resource  Study,  A  History  of  Fort  Wadsworth, 
New  York  Harbor.   Frederick  R.  Black,  1983. 


4.00 


No.  8  Chapters  in  the  Archeology  of  Cape  Cod,  I.  Results  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Archeological  Survey,  1979-1981 
(2  volumes).   Francis  P.  McManamon,  editor,  1984. 


NTIS   PB85   220101 


No.  9  The  National  Park  Service  in  the  Northeast:   A  Cultural  Resource  7.00 
Management  Bibliography.   Dwight  T.  Pitcaithley,  1984. 


No.  10  Celebrating  the  Immigrant:   An  Administrative  History  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument,  1952-1982. 
Barbara  Blumberg,  1985 


5.00 


No.  11  Hoosac  Docks:   Foreign  Trade  Terminal.   A  Case  of  the 
Expanding  Transportation  System  Late  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.   Paul  0.  Weinbaum,  1985 


4.00 


No.  12  The  1983  Excavations  at  19BN281:   Chapters  in  the  Archeology 
of  Cape  Cod,  II.   Christopher  L.  Borstel,  1985 


5.00 


No.  13   Chapters  in  the  Archeology  of  Cape  Cod,  III:   The  Historic      5.00 
Period  and  Historic  Period  Archeology. 
Francis  P.  McManamon,  editor,  1985 

No.  14   Inventory  of  Structures:   Morristown  National  Historical        7.00 
Park.   David  Arbogast,  1985. 

No.  15   The  Scene  of  the  Battle:   Historic  Grounds  Report,  3.00 

Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park,  Joyce  L.  Malcolm,  1985 

No.  16  Chapters  in  the  Archeology  of  Cape  Cod,  IV 

No.  17   Chapters  in  the  Archeology  of  Cape  Cod,  V:  Indian  Neck  Ossuary  5.00 
Francis  P.  McManamon,  James  W.  Bradley,  and  Ann  L.  Magennis,  1986 

No.  18   Interdisciplinary  Investigations  of  the  Boott  Mills, 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.   Volume  I:   Lide  at  the  Boarding  Houses 
Mary  C.  Beaudry  and  Stephen  Mrozowski,  Editors.   1987 

Archeological  Collections  Management  Project  Series 

No.   1   Archeological  Collections  Management  at  Salem  Maritime  National  4.00 
Historic  Site.   Alan  T.  Synenki  and  Sheila  Charles,  1983. 

No.   2  Archeological  Collections  Management  at  Morristown  National     3.00 
Historical  Park,  New  Jersey.   Alan  T.  Synenki  and 
Sheila  Charles,  1983. 

No.   3   Archeological  Collections  Management  of  the  Great  Island        3.00 
Tavern  Site.   Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Massachusetts. 
Alan  Synenki  and  Sheila  Charles,  1984. 

No.   4   Archeological  Collections  Management  at  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park,  Massachusetts.   Linda  A.  Towle  and 
Darcie  A.  MacMahon,  editors. 

Volume  1,  Introduction  and  Fiske  Hill  Area,  1987 

Volume  2,  Nelson  Road  Area,  1986  6.00 

Volume  3,  Virginia  Road  and  Wayside  Areas,  1986  7.00 

Volume  4,  North  Bridge  Area  and  Miscellaneous 

Collections,  1986  9.00 


Other  Publications 

Cultural  Resources  Inventory,  Lowell  National  Historical  Park   NTIS   PB81   189169 
and  Preservation  District:   Report.   Shepley,  Bulfinch, 
Richardson  and  Abbott,  Architects,  1980. 

The  Archeology  of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  1.00 

Francis  P.  McManamon  and  Christopher  L.  Borstel,  1982. 
(pamphlet  16  pp. ) 


